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All  Round  the  Horizon, 

The  official  announcement  by  the  Turkish 
Legation  last  Monday  that  the  Red  Cross  So¬ 
ciety  would  not  be  permitted  to  distribute  re¬ 
lief  to  the  Armenian  sufferers,  has  aroused  the 
deepest  feeling.  Of  course  it  is  no  stronger 
proof  of  the  inhumanity  of  the  Sublime  Porte 
in  bis  policy  toward  his  Christian  subjects 
than  he  has  already  given;  it  only  comes 
nearer  home.  The  manifesto  states  that  "the 
Sublime  Porte  is  mindful  of  the  true  interests 
of  its  subjects,  and  .  .  .  will,  as  it  has  done 
heretofore,  under  its  own  legitimate  control, 
alleviate  the  wants  of  all  Turkish  subjects, 
living  in  certain  provinces,  irrespective  of 
creed  or  race,”  but  it  is  not  at  all  probable 


that  any  one  expects  these  words  to  be  taken 
seriously.  It  was  perhaps  to  be  expected,  and 
indeed  it  had  been  predicted,  that  the  Sultan 
would  strongly  object  to  the  exposure  of  bis 
methods  which  would  necessarily  follow  upon 
such  a  work  as  that  proposed  by  the  Red 
Cross  Society.  But  the  Sultan  has  other  pow- 
ers  to  reckon  with  than  those  of  a  benevolent 
society,  "however  respectable  the  same  may 
be,”  to  quote  from  the  manifesto.  It  is  not 
possible  that  the  Christian  nations  of  Europe, 
nor  that  our  own  nation,  will  quietly  sub¬ 
mit  to  so  egregious  an  act  of  inhumanity 
as  this.  England  will  surely  have  something 
to  say  on  the  subject,  and  when  England 
makes  up  her  mind  to  speak  with  authority, 
the  Sublime  Porte  will  hear.  This  pronounce¬ 
ment  is  the  mere  bluster  of  a  coward  in  the 
last  extremity  of  terror. 

The  manifesto,  it  may  be  observed,  was  not 
addressed  by  the  Turkish  Legation  to  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  State,  nor  even  to  the  officers  of  the 
Red  Cross  Society ;  it  was  simply  an  arrow 
shot  into  the  air,  an  advertisement  "to  whom 
it  may  concern.  ”  Thus  far  Miss  Barton  and 
her  aids  have  taken  no  notice  of  it,  nor  will 
they  till  they  are  officially  informed.  Mr. 
Henry  Norman,  whose  recent  work  on  People 
and  Politics  of  the  Far  East  shows  him  to 
be  well  informed  on  Eastern  matters,  and 
who  is  in  this  country  as  the  representative 
of  a  London  newspaper,  to  look  into  the 
Venezuelan  question,  had  already  predicted 
the  Sultan’s  present  stand  on  this  subject,  for 
the  reason  that  the  Sultan’s  government  could 
not  endure  for  a  day  under  the  light  which 
the  work  of  the  Red  Cross  Society  would 
throw  upon  his  methods.  Mr.  Norman  is 
quoted  as  saying:  "I  make  the  statement  ad¬ 
visedly  when  I  say  that  the  Sultan  of  Turkey 
is  effecting  his  reforms  in  Armenia  by  mur¬ 
dering  those  who  oppose  him,  and  reducing  to 
such  a  state  of  terror  those  who  fear  to  oppose 
him  that  they  are  no  longer  human.  .  .  . 
Wanton  and  premeditated  butchery  is  going 
on  all  the  time.  I  believe  that  before  he  has 
put  an  end  to  his  so-called  reforms  in  Arme¬ 
nia,  they  will  have  murdered  one-fourth  of  the 
inhabitants.  ”  _ 

Whom  the  gods  would  destroy  they  first 
make  mad.  This  last  act  of  the  Sultan  is 
nothing  short  of  madness,  from  his  own  point 
of  view,  for  it  will  surely  tend  to  bring  about 
a  settlement  of  the  Eastern  troubles  by  the 
destruction  of  his  government. 

A  resolution  was  introduced  into  the  House 
on  Monday  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreig^n  Affairs,  asking  for  an  expression  by 
the  Government  in  denunciation  of  Armenian 
atrocities,  and  if  as  a  nation  we  are  powerless 
to  act,  that  we  earnestly  invoke  the  union  and 
cooperation  of  the  allied  Powers  to  wipe  the 
Turkish  Government  off  the  face  of  the  earth, 


and  secure  the  freedom  and  independence  of 
Armenia. 

Excitement  on  the  subject  of  the  Transvaal 
has  largely  subsided.  All  prisoners  except 
the  ringleaders  have  been  released,  and  it  is 
not  believed  that  there  will  be  war  either  in 
South  Africa  or  with  Germany.  England  is 
indeed  making  active  preparations  for  naval 
movements,  but  it  is  quite  as  probable  that 
the  ships  will  be  sent  to  the  Levant  as  to  the 
Gape.  Meanwhile  a  desire  of  conciliation 
towards  America  becomes  more  and  more  evi¬ 
dent.  Among  the  prisoners  made  by  the 
Boers  are  several  Americans.  Secretary  Olney 
has  requested  the  good  offices  of  Great  Britain 
for  their  protection,  and  has  been  informed 
that  Americans  will  receive  such  protection 
as  would  be  accorded  to  Englishmen  in  a  like 
case. 

In  the  Hauran,  the  upland  district  east  of 
Lebanon,  there  haslong  been  war  between  the 
Dnizes  on  the  one  side,  and  the  Turkish  govern¬ 
ment,  aided  by  the  Arabs  and  Circassians,  on 
the  other.  A  private  letter  says  that  not  only 
have  the  villages  on  the  flanks  of  Hermon 
been  devastated,  but  a  military  force,  said  to 
be  20,000  strong,  though  the  figures  may  be 
doubted,  is  in  Hauran,  and  the  Druzes,  who 
cannot  exceed  10,000,  without  commissariat, 
without  discipline,  with  imperfect  arms,  still 
stand  defiant.  But  the  spirit  of  the  nation 
is  broken.  The  Lebanon  Druzes  are  told  by 
the  mountain  government  that  if  they  are 
absent  from  their  homes,  their  houses  will  be 
burned.  The  Turks  have  those  in  Hasbeiyah 
by  the  throat.  If  they  stir  they  are  ruined. 
The  Hauran  Druzes  are  to  fight  it  out  to  the 
bitter  end  alone.  The  prospect  seems  to  be 
that  they  will  be  well  nigh  exterminated. 
They  have  proved  a  race  of  robbers  and  mur¬ 
derers,  and  quite  impossible  to  Christianize  or 
civilize.  The  retribution  for  their  many  of¬ 
fences  has  been  slow  to  come,  but  it  bids  fair  to 
be  equal  to  their  deserts.  Their  suppression 
means  additional  security  to  missionary  inter¬ 
ests  in  Syria.  These  fierce  and  intractable 
people  have  never  extended  mercy  to  others, 
and  it  is  not  surprising  that  mercy  will  not  now 
be  shown  to  them.  In  these  trying  times  it  is 
good  to  hear  that  Beirut  is  exceptionally  quiet. 
All  classes  of  the  population  feel  the  critical 
nature  of  the  situation,  and  a  spirit  of  mutual 
forbearance  and  anxiety  to  avoid  every  possi¬ 
ble  breach  of  the  peace  prevails. 

One  of  the  most  important  questions  to 
come  before  the  present  Legislature  is  the 
ratification  of  the  amendment  to  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  relating  to  prison  labor,  adopted  by  the 
late  Constitutional  Convention.  By  this 
amendment  the  convicts  in  our  prisons  wiU 
be  condemned  to  idleness  with  all  the  bad  re¬ 
sults,  moral  and  physical,  which  have  been 
proved  to  result  from  idleness.  The  amende 
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ment  prohibits  the  manufacture  by  the  con- 
▼iots  of  any  goods  to  be  sold  or  given  away. 
The  proviso  in  the  amendment,  that  the  con* 
Tiots  may  he  employed  in  the  manufacture  of 
goods  to  be  used  in  the  prisons  or  in  other  pub¬ 
lic  institutions  of  the  State,  is  illusory  and 
affords  slight  relief,  for  the  reason  that  the 
■goods  used  in  most  institutions  are  now  largely 
manufactured  by  their  own  inmates ;  and, 
under  the  operation  of  this  proviso,  it  is  not 
probable  that  five  per  cent,  of  the  prisoners 
could  be  kept  at  work. 


The  evils  to  be  apprehended  from  such  a 
system  are  not  a  mere  matter  of  conjecture ; 
they  have  been  experienced.  In  1888  an  act 
was  passed  by  the  Legislature  of  this  State 
(known  as  the  Yates  law),  which  contained 
precisely  the  same  interdiction  of  productive 
labor  in  the  prisons,  excepting  only  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  articles  needed  and  used  in  the  pub- 
lio  institutions  of  the  State.  The  convicts, 
confined  in  their  cells  and  debarred  from  em¬ 
ployment,  made  piteous  appeals  to  the  author¬ 
ities  to  be  allowed  to  go  to  work ;  as  the  idle¬ 
ness  continued,  the  prisoners  constantly  de¬ 
teriorated,  morally  and  physically;  they  be¬ 
came  more  and  more  restive  and  mutinous, 
until  the  prisons  were  seriously  threatened 
with  outbreak  and  riot.  The  injurious  opera¬ 
tion  of  this  law  was  so  strikingly  manifest 
that  it  was  repealed  the  following  year  by 
common  consent,  and  the  Legislature  then 
adopted  a  codification  of  the  prison  laws  of 
the  State  (known  as  the  Fassett  law),  which 
has  received  universal  commendation  as  the 
most  enlightened  and  scientific  system  of 
prison  law  ever  enacted  within  the  United 
States.  This  admirable  system,  which  is  the 
one  now  in  force,  the  Constitutional  amend¬ 
ment  proposes  to  abolish  and  to  substitute  for 
it  a  system  of  compulsory  idleness  in  the 
prisons. 


The  Prison  Association  of  New  York,  a  body 
of  men  of  the  highest  intelligence  and  public 
spirit,  led  by  Dr.  Charlton  T.  Lewis  and  Mr. 
W.  M.  F.  Round,  who  have  given  years  to  the 
study  of  penology  and  are  better  qualified  than 
most  men  to  judge  of  the  merits  of  penal  leg¬ 
islation,  have  put  forth  their  views  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  this  amendment,  resting  their  objec¬ 
tions  upon  such  considerations  as  that  (1)  pro¬ 
ductive  industry  is  an  indispensable  instru¬ 
mentality  for  the  reformation  of  a  convict ; 
(2)  idleness  is  ruinous  to  the  morals  of  a 
prison ;  (3)  the  proposed  amendment  will  add 
an  enormous  burden  of  taxation  to  those  now 
home  by  the  people  of  this  State;  (4)  the  pro¬ 
posed  amendment  is  a  long  backward  step  in 
prison  iegislation.  On  this  bead  they  say: 
“It  would  prove  fatal  to  all  those  advanced 
methods  of  prison  reform  which  are  the  fruit 
of  modem  prison  science,  which  have  achieved 
marvellous  results  in  reforming  convicts  and 
which  have  demonstrated  that  proximately  80 
per  cent,  of  all  convicts  may  be  reclaimed 
from  crime  and  made  to  be  law  abiding  and 
self  supporting.  All  these  methods  and  agen¬ 
cies  of  reformation  rest  upon  productive  con¬ 
vict  labor  as  their  foundation  and  cornerstone. 
The  State  of  New  York  has  heretofore  taken 
the  lead  in  America  in  the  development  of  a 
scientific  reformative  system  of  prison  discip¬ 
line.  But  this  proposed  Constitutional  amend¬ 
ment  abolishing  labor  in  prisons  will  place  the 
State  of  New  York  alone,  among  all  the 
States  of  the  Union,  in  the  establishment  of  a 
prison  system,  the  counterpart  of  which  must 
be  sought  for  in  uncivilised  and  barbarous 
countries  or  in  mediaeval  history.  ” 


A  ULOBIOCS  GROUP. 

Bt  Bev.  Theodore  1,.  Cuylex. 

The  death  of  that  noble  Christian  philan¬ 
thropist,  William  A.  Booth,  removes  from  us 
about  the  last  survivor  of  a  remarkable  group 
of  men'wbo  for  three  quarters  of  a  century 
impressed  themselves  most  deeply,  on  the  re¬ 
ligious  life  of  New  York  and  the  whole  coun¬ 
try.  Among  the  earlier  members  of  this  group 
were  the  brothers,  Arthur  and  Lewis  Tappan, 
Harlan  Page,  Anson  O.  Phelps,  Moses  Allen, 
R.  T.  Haines,  W.  W.  Chester,  and  Joshua 
Leavitt,  who  was  one  of  the  earliest  editors  of 
The  Evangelist.  Later  on  we  come  upon  the 
names  of  William  E.  Dodge,  Christopher  R. 
Robert,  William  A.  Booth,  Apollos  Wetmore,  R. 
M.  Hartley,  Robert  Carter,  James  Brown,  and 
Jesse  W.  Benedict.  Other  names  might  be 
added  to  this  roll  of  honor,  but  these  were 
representative  and  conspicuous. 

As  far  back  as  1825,  Arthur  Tappan  might 
have  been  called  the  most  prominent  Christian 
layman  in  New  York.  His  moral  courage  and 
philanthropic  zeal  made  him  on  an  bumbler 
scale  what  Lord  Shaftesbury  became  on 
a  larger  scale  in  London.  Those  were  days  of 
foundation-laying  of  great  religious  enter¬ 
prises.  The  Home  Missionary  Society,  the 
American  Temperance  Society,  the  American 
Sunday  School  Union,  and  the  Seamen’s 
Friend  Society  were  born  about  that  time.  In 
February,  1825,  Arthur  Tappan  sent  on  to 
Boston  for  the  Rev.  Wm.  A.  Hallock,  who  be¬ 
fore  sunrise  on  a  winter  morning  presented 
himself  at  Mr.  Tappan’s  door.  They  called 
together  a  few  warm-hearted  Christians — 
among  whom  were  Messrs.  Allen,  Haines,  and 
Chester— and  the  American  Tract  Society  was 
organized,  and  its  new  building  was  erected. 
It  was  while  in  the  employ  of  the  Tract 
Society  that  Harlan  Page  did  his  wonderful 
work  as  a  consecrated  laborer  for  the  conver¬ 
sion  of  souls. 

One  of  the  most  notable  religious  events  was 
the  advent  of  the  Rev.  Charles  O.  Finney  into 
New  York  in  1832.  The  atmosphere  of  the 
city  soon  became  charged  with  a  sort  of  divine 
electricity.  Finney  conducted  his  great  re¬ 
vival  meetings  in  the  old  Chatham -street 
Chapel  until  it  became  too  strait  for  the 
crowds  of  worshippers,  and  then  Finney  pro¬ 
posed  and  planned  the  “Broadway  Taberna¬ 
cle,”  a  building  whose  walls  echoed  to  the 
eloquence  of  more  celebrated  men  than  any 
edifice  that  has  ever  stood  in  the  city  of  New 
York.  In  1835  Mr.  Finney  delivered  his  cele¬ 
brated  “Lectures  on  Revivals,”  which  were 
live  thunder  and  chain-lightning,  and  to  this 
day  are  about  the  most  stimulating  reading 
for  a  young  minister  that  I  know  of.  Joshua 
Leavitt  reported  the  Lectures,  and  they  were 
first  printed  in  the  columns  of  The  Evangelist. 
In  book  form  they  have  gone  through  over 
twenty  editions. 

The  most  eminent  and  eloquent  Presbyterian 
pastor  in  New  York  at  that  time  was  Dr. 
Samuel  Hanson  Cox,  who  was  delivering  his 
brilliant  discourses  in  the  old  Laight-street 
Church.  He  was  in  ardent  sympathy  with 
Mr.  Finney’s  revival  work,  and  large  numbers 
of  conversions  followed  his  zealous  ministra¬ 
tions.  Among  the  young  men  who  united 
with  Dr.  Cox’s  church  was  William  A.  Booth 
who  then  began  that  grand  career  of  Chris¬ 
tian  effort  which  went  on  with  undiminished 
power  for  sixty  years.  Young  William  E. 
Dodge  came  from  Connecticut  to  New  York 
in  1825,  and  he  also  united  with  the  church 
of  Dr.  Cox.  who  was  bis  uncle  on  the  mater¬ 
nal  side.  He  had  been  awakened  under  the 
faithful,  pungent  preaching  of  Dr.  Asahel 


Nettleton,  the  eminent  revivalist,  who  was 
then  holding  what  was  called  protracted 
meeting”  in  Hartford.  As  soon  as  young 
Dodge  came  to  New  York  he  became  active 
in  Sunday-schools,  prayer-meetings,  and  la¬ 
bors  among  sailors.  Apollos  R.  Wetmore 
was  another  of  the  young  Christians  who 
caught  the  blessed  contagion  of  holy  zeal,  and 
threw  himself  into  personal  efforts  for  the 
conversion  of  souls  He  became  the  chief  or¬ 
ganizer  of  city  mission  work  and  systematic 
tract-distribution  from  house  to  house  ;  he  was 
also  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Society  for  the 
Reformation  of  Juvenile  Delinquents. 

I  have  not  time  or  space  to  sketch  the  early 
careers  of  the  other  eminent  laymen  whom  I 
have  named.  The  main  point  which  I  wish  to 
present  is  that  nearly  all  of  them  were  the 
product  and  the  outcome  of  that  grand  period 
of  evangelical  activity  which  extended  from 
1820  to  1840.  That  was  the  era  of  powerful 
revivals.  Nettleton  and  Finney  were  bearing 
the  fiery  torch  from  town  to  town,  and  the 
flame  kindled  in  New  York  and  spread  over 
the  city.  Joel  Parker  organized  the  Dey- 
street  Church  in  1839;  Dr.  Henry  G.  Ludlow 
was  preaching  his  fervid  discourses  in  Spring- 
street  Church ;  and  young  Samuel  D.  Bur- 
chard  began  bis  useful  career  in  1838.  The 
preaching  in  the  New  Yoik  pulpits  in  those 
days  was  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word  evan¬ 
gelistic.  The  master  spirits  in  the  pulpit  were 
such  men  as  Dr.  Cox,  Dr.  Gardiner  Spring, 
Dr.  DeWitt,  Dr.  Milnor,  Dr.  Joel  Parker,  and 
men  of  kindied  zeal  in  winning  souls  and  in 
directing  spiritual  activities.  The  religious 
atmosphere  was  tonic,  quickening,  spiritualizing; 
and  it  was  in  that  blessed  atmosphere  that 
this  glorious  group  of  Christian  laymen  were 
developed.  This  is  the  point  that  I  wish  to 
emphasize.  Religion  was  kept  at  the  front ; 
the  churches  were  not  “conformed  to  the 
world”;  and  the  preaching  was  deep,  sub-soil¬ 
ing  work,  and  endued  with  power  from  on 
high.  A  return  of  that  sort  of  spiritual  at¬ 
mosphere  will  yield  another  crop  of  such  men 
as  Booth,  Dodge,  Wetmore,  Phelps,  Page, 
Leavitt,  and  their  consecrated  coworkers. 

THE  TOVB  OF  THE  PACIFIC. 

The  importance  and  value  of  the  proposed 
tour  becomes  more  and  more  apparent  as  the 
interest  in  it  awakens  and  it  is  considered  by 
those  actively  engaged  in  mission  work. 
Never  more  sensibly  than  at  the  present  time 
have  those  charged  with  directing  the  work 
of  the  Boards,  felt  the  need  of  the  support 
of  a  body  of  laymen  thoroughly  informed  as  to 
the  conditions  and  demands  of  the  work,  and 
competent  to  judge  of  methods.  The  conduct 
of  missions  is  no  longer  the  matter  of  furnish¬ 
ing  support  to  a  few  consecrated  Christians 
willing  to  go  to  foreign  lands  to  preach  the 
Gospel  to  the  heathen  The  presence  of  large 
numbers  of  missionaries  in  foreign  countries 
has  become  almost  a  political  question,  and 
presents  serious  problems.  The  gathering  of 
large  numbers  of  converts  into  native  churches 
is  raising  grave  questions  as  to  the  relation  of 
the  churches  to  the  missionaries,  and  bow 
much  autonomy  should  be  given  them.  In¬ 
herited  ideas  and  beliefs  are  found  to  leave 
strong  traces  on  the  theology  of  converts,  and 
the  differences  between  the  Oriental  and  Oc¬ 
cidental  mind  has  to  be  taken  into  account. 
There  are  new  questions  developing  by  the 
very  success  of  our  missions.  Upon  these  and 
many  other  points  tourists  will  have  ample  op¬ 
portunity  to  gather  knowledge  through  person¬ 
al  observation  and  consultation  with  those 
engaged  upon  the  field.  Their  newly  acquired 
knowledge  and  intelligent  interest  will  thus 
fit  our  voyagers  to  become  valuable  helpers  to 
those  responsible  for  mission  work  at  home 
and  abroad. 
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THE  MASSACRE  AT  CE8ABEA. 

From  a  Private  Letter  Dated  Nov.  30  and  Dec.  1.8. 

We  Lave  been  feeling  that  there  would  be 
no  outbreak  in  Ceaarea  or  Talas.  The  pastor 
of  the  Cesarea  church  was  not  so  assured, 
but  felt  doubtful  and  afraid  that  some  dis¬ 
turbance  would  take  place.  However,  Thanks¬ 
giving  day  was  a  real  day  of  Thanksgiving  to 
us,  because  those  awful  scenes  which  had 
taken  place  in  scores  of  villages  and  towns 
had  not  been  perpetrated  in  our  midst.  Every 
one  was  very  much  afraid  of  Friday.  We  did 
not  let  Miss  B.  or  Mr.  W.  go  into  the  city  for 
fear  there  might  be  some  trouble.  But  noth¬ 
ing  happened,  and  we  all  breathed  more  freely, 
thinking  that  another  Friday  was  passed. 

Yesterday,  Saturday,  Mr.  W.  and  Miss  B. 
went  to  Cesarea,  hoping  that  there  would  be 
no  trouble.  He  wanted  to  be  there  to  protect 
his  property  and  to  be  able  to  offer  his  house 
as  an  asylum  to  poor  fleeing  Christians  as  they 
did  in  Sivas.  Just  after  dinner  Will  came  to 
say  that  flghting  had  began  in  Cesarea ;  that  a 
drunken  man  had  begun  the  quarrel,  and  the 
word  went  around  immediately  that  the  troops 
were  called  out.  Fortunately  there  is  quite  a 
company  of  soldiers  in  Cesarea,  on  their  way 
to  other  places.  Very  soon,  as  we  watched 
from  the  roofs  and  piazzas,  we  could  see  flres 
in  several  places  in  Cesarea.  Five  miles  away, 
as  we  are,  we  could  plainly  see  the  flames, 
and  towards  evening  we  could  hear  the  flring 
of  guns.  No  one  was  allowed  to  pass  in  or  out 
of  Cesarea,  for  a  body  of  soldiers  guarded  it 
on  all  sides.  We  haven’t  heard  particulars 
yet,  but  we  are  so  glad  that  we  have  heard 
from  Mr.  W.  that  he  and  Miss  B.  were  all 
safe,  that  sixty  people  were  sheltered  in  their 
house,  and  that,  although  other  houses  on  all 
sides  of  them  have  been  plundered,  theirs  was 
all  right.  It  was  an  awful  time,  he  wrote, 
and  the  hours  until  sunset  were  full  of  sus¬ 
pense.  The  Doctor  wanted  to  go  in  this  after¬ 
noon,  to  see  if  he  could  bind  up  wounds.  Of 
course  he  would  take  a  guard  with  him,  but 
the  chief  official  of  Talas  was  not  willing  to 
have  him  go.  He  said  he  could  not  spare  sol¬ 
diers  from  here.  The  roads  were  dangerous, 
and  besides,  he  wouldn’t  be  responsible  for 
his  safety  if  he  went. 

As  soon  as  the  news  of  the  trouble  in 
Cesarea  reached  Talas,  it  spread  all  over  town 
in  a  twinkling,  and  people  were  dreadfully 
frightened.  Every  one  hid  in  his  house,  and 
hardly  any  people  were  abroad.  People  came 
and  wanted  to  take  refuge  in  our  house. 
Sarkis,  with  his  whole  family,  came  and  slept 
in  one  of  our  rooms.  The  Hospital  accommo 
dated  twenty-two  or  so,  and  there  were  two 
families  in  the  school.  We  spent  an  anxious 
night.  The  Doctor  didn’t  go  to  bed  at  all, 
and  kept  watch  until  1  o’clock.  From  that 
time  on  Mr.  F.  watched.  The  Doctor  was  at 
my  door  before  it  was  light,  asking  me  if  I 
were  up,  and  telling  me  to  get  dressed  as 
quickly  as  possible.  He  didn’t  tell  me  then, 
but  afterwards  I  heard  that  there  was  a  false 
rumor  that  a  village  near  by  bad  been  sacked. 
Of  course  every  one  was  afraid  that  tbe  same 
crowd  would  come  to  Talas,  and  we  bad  only 
forty  soldiers  to  guard  this  place.  We  put 
on  our  best  clothes,  new  shoes,  etc.,  so  as  to 
have  on  our  best  if  we  should  lose  everything 
else.  We  bad  our  breakfast  in  tbe  most  mixed 
op  fashion.  Every  one  went  out  into  the 
kitchen  and  helped  himself  to  food.  We  just 
choked  it  down,  for  we  had  no  appetite,  but 
we  felt  it  was  necessary  to  eat. 

The  preacher  and  his  wife  came  in,  and  we 
made  them  sit  down  and  eat  a  breakfast.  We 
began  bundling  up  things,  preparatory  to  flee¬ 
ing  to  the  school.  The  school  was  considered 
the  safest  place,  for  every  window  is  barred 
and  has  strong  iron  shutters,  and  tbe  doora 


are  good  and  Arm.  I  put  all  our  silver  in  a 
bag,  and  sent  my  little  boy  with  it  down  to 
the  school.  Then  I  made  up  bundles  of 
clothes.  I  spread  sheets  on  the  floor  and 
emptied  tbe  bureau  drawers  into  them.  We 
sent  bed  and  bedding  down,  too.  Meanwhile 
the  people  were  crowding  in  from  outside, 
bringing  in  their  goods.  All  tbe  men  were 
armed  and  looked  pretty  desperate.  A  Mo¬ 
hammedan  who  had  been  most  brave  in  de¬ 
fending  Qemerek,  and  who  because  he  was 
wounded  had  come  to  the  hospital  for  treat¬ 
ment,  was  carried  over  to  tbe  school  on  a 
man’s  back.  Just  as  I  bad  flnished  packing 
most  of  my  important  things,  I  saw  people 
scurrying  along,  and  tbe  Doctor  crossed  the 
garden  crying  out  in  a  most  stentorian  voice, 
“To  the  school  I”  That  sent  a  panic  through 
us,  for  we  knew  that  some  horsemen  were  de¬ 
scending  on  Talas.  I  took  Alick  and  Nellie 
by  the  band  and  ran.  Sultan  carried  baby, 
and  the  Doctor  stayed  behind  to  lock  up. 
Every  one  else  was  running  to  the  school.  We 
all  went  up  to  the  big  attic  and  found  a  bun 
dred  or  more  people  there.  Every  one  looked 
so  pale  and  ghastly.  Only  the  children  seemed 
to  enjoy  it,  and  paraded  around  as  if  they 
knew  nothing  of  Basba  Bozooks.  In  a  short 
time  we  learned  to  our  joy  that  the  horsemen 
had  been  seen,  and  that  they  were  soldiers 
who  came  to  guard  tbe  town.  I  sent  Sarkis 
home,  and  be  brought  over  some  cold  meats, 
pilaff,  and  potatoes.  The  men  up  in  the  attic 
planned  how  they  would  defend  tbe  school  if 
an  attack  should  be  made.  We  all  sat  on  the 
bundles  of  bedding  and  waited  in  great  sus¬ 
pense,  fearing  something  would  happen  every 
minute.  I  was  so  sorry  for  poor,  sick  Nalzos 
and  for  those  who  had  sick,  crying  babies  in 
their  arms. 

After  some  time  it  was  suggested  that  we 
go  down  to  the  school-room  and  hold  a  service, 
leaving  the  men  on  guard  in  the  attic.  We 
were  pretty  well  packed  in,  for  there  was  a 
crowd  of  us.  We  prayed  together,  and  Mar- 
deros  Effendi  read  the  Bible,  for  be  said  we 
needed  God’s  Word  more  than  anything  else. 
Then  we  softly  sang  a  hymn.  Soon  news 
came  that  everything  was  quiet  in  Cesarea, 
and  that  we  had  nothing  to  fear  to-day.  Then 
we  sang  out  loud.  It  seems  that  some  time 
before  a  number  of  young  Armenians  went 
around  Talas  singing  patriotic  songs  to  re¬ 
assure  the  people.  It  was  a  very  foolish  thing 
to  do.  So  we  feared  to  sing  even  our  hymns 
aloud  until  we  were  assured  that  there  really 
was  no  danger. 

After  a  while  '•^e  ventured  forth  from  the 
school.  Sarkis  cooked  dinner,  and  we  eat 
down  in  our  own  sitting-room,  which  was 
never  so  dear  and  precious  before.  No  mat¬ 
ter  if  up  stairs  and  down-stairs  did  look  as  if 
a  family  had  fled  in  baste.  Our  bouse  was 
our  own  once  more.  It  bad  not  been  burned 
down,  it  bad  not  been  even  entered  and 
sacked.  Ob,  how  thankful  we  felt  I  We  had 
another  service  in  the  afternoon,  and  in  the 
evening  a  song  service.  All  night  tbe  men 
kept  watch,  two  by  two,  changing  every  two 
hours.  There  were  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
nine  in  all  on  these  grounds.  This  (Monday) 
morning  we  are  settled  again  in  our  own  dear 
home,  but  we  have  left  all  our  things  except 
our  beds  down  at  the  school.  Soldiers  are  on 
guard  all  around  Talas. 

The  Doctor  has  gone  into  Cesarea  to-day, 
but  I  tbink  he  is  perfectly  safe.  They  are 
sending  posts  back  and  forth  from  Talas  to 
Cesarea  a  good  many  times  in  the  day.  He 
has  gone  with  one  of  these  posts.  He  will  go 
straight  to  the  Mayor  of  the  city,  and  from 
there  with  a  guard  to  Mr.  W. 's  house  to  do 
all  he  can  for  the  poor  wounded  ones.  He  ex¬ 
pects  to  return  to-night.  Another  Are  has  j 


been  seen  this  morning  in  Cesarea.  We  dread 
to  hear  the  news  from  there.  We  hear  awful 
rumors  of  flve  hundred  or  so  killed,  and  that 
wagons  were  carrying  away  the  dead  all  Sat¬ 
urday  night.  What  mourning  there  must  be 
in  that  city !  God  grant  that  it  may  not  come 
here  I  We  hear  from  Boorhan  and  Dendil  that 
these  two  villages  in  our  fleld  have  been 
sacked.  Five  times  Boorhan  was  pillaged  by 
five  different  sets  of  people.  They  had  their 
clothes  taken  off  their  backs,  and  they  are 
now  sleeping  in  straw  that  they  had  in  their 
houses.  Four  or  five  of  them  have  come  to 
us  for  help.  What  can  we  do  for  them  ? 

Mondar,  Dec.  2, 1896. 

Tbe  Doctor  has  returned  home  safely,  having 
bad  a  guard  of  six  soldiers.  Oh,  tbe  awful  hor¬ 
ror  of  Saturday  afternoon  I  For  four  hours  tbe 
marauders  broke  into  houses  and  killed  men, 
women,  and  children.  Pretty  young  girls 
have  been  carried  off.  One  of  our  pretty 
scbool  girls  is  missing,  and  another  has  been 
so  badly  wounded  that  she  may  die.  One 
whole  family  we  knew  well  has  been  entirely 
wiped  out.  We  do  not  know  all,  because  no 
one  dares  to  stir  out  of  his  house  without  a 
guard.  All  the  markets  are  closed.  The 
people  are  completely  crushed.  Oh,  when 
will  help  come  to  this  distressed  land  I 
The  Doctor  broke  down  and  cried  when  he 
told  us  about  some  of  tbe  things  done.  Miss 
B.  was  out  when  tbe  slaughter  began,  but  took 
refuge  in  Badvelli  Keropay’s  house.  Mr.  W. 
didn’t  succeed  in  finding  her  until  late  Satur¬ 
day  evening.  Ninety  people  are  now  sheltered 
in  his  house,  besides  a  guard  of  soldiers.  One 
man  tried  to  batter  down  their  door,  but  was 
turned  off  by  the  soldiers.  Others  came  over 
the  roofs,  but  Mr.  W.,  who  was  on  the  roof, 
persuaded  them  to  go  back.  We  are  sorely 
alraid  still  that  trouble  may  come  to  Talas. 
Personally,  as  foreigners,  we  are  protected, 
but  the  poor  people  around  us  are  in  great 
peril.  Pray  for  us,  and  for  all  these  mourn¬ 
ing,  sorrowing  ones. 

ABOUT  COLD  BECBPTIONS. 

Churches  or  societies  inviting  speakers  to 
address  them  on  missionary  or  similar  topics, 
ought  not  to  compel  their  speakers  to  per¬ 
form  literal  missionary  work  at  their  own 
cost.  Simply  from  want  of  thought  it  often 
happens  that  ministers,  or  the  good  women 
who  are  gifted  with  a  consecrated  power  of 
eloquence,  are  permitted  to  go  to  tbe  place  of 
meeting,  it  may  be  miles  or  hours  of  travel 
away  from  their  homes,  and  then  return,  with 
not  a  cent  to  pay  their  travelling  expenses. 
They  may  arrive  at  the  railway  station  in  a 
dark  or  stormy  evening,  and  find  no  one  to 
greet  them  and  show  them  the  way  to  the 
church.  If  this  is  in  the  suburbs,  the  side¬ 
walk  may  come  to  an  untimely  end,  and  the 
lampposts  cease,  while  not  a  soul  is  met  of 
whom  to  ask  the  way.  We  should  say  that  it 
must  require  Apostolic  devotion  to  wax  elo¬ 
quent  after  such  a  chilling  introductory  ex¬ 
perience.  Many  people  seem  to  think  that 
“the  Board”  pays  all  expenses  of  its  known 
and  unknown  advocates.  The  treasury  of 
none  of  tbe  Boards  is  equal  to  all  possible  de¬ 
mands  ;  but  the  fact  is,  that  speakers  who 
are  not  sectarians,  are  frequently  obliged  to 
draw  on  their  own  pockets  to  pay  car  and 
carriage  fare,  at  the  same  time  that  they 
draw  on  their  store  of  knowledge  and  mis¬ 
sionary  zeal  for  the  purpose  of  stirring  up  the 
enthusiasm  of  some  congregation  or  society 
that  has  honored  them  with  an  invitation  to 
deliver  an  address.  This  thing  ought  surely 
not  to  be,  after  a  broad  bint  like  the  present. 

It  is  proper  to  add  that  no  individual  suf¬ 
ferer  at  the  hands  of  these,  our  thoughtless 
brethren  of  the  churches,  has  prompted  us  to 
speak  out  on  this  subject.  But  all  the  same, 
let  the  hint  here  dropped  be  heeded.  And  it 
is  to  be  said  that  many  of  our  churches  are 
habitually  considerate  and  courteous  toward 
toll  who  are  invited  to  speak  to  them. 
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NATHANIEL  6E0KHE  CLARK,  D.D.,  LL.D. 

By  Rollin  A.  Sawyer,  i>.D. 

Fallen  at  his  post,  in  the  ripeness  of  his 
powers,  with  the  record  of  a  life  consecrated 
to  the  highest  purposes  possible  to  man,  he 
has  earned  the  title  of  “The  Great  Secretary,” 
by  which  he  has  been  long  known,  not  only 
in  New  England,  but  in  every  State  of  our 
Union,  and  who  has  dignified  his  administra¬ 
tive  office  above  that  of  a  prominent  pastorate 
or  an  honorable  professorship.  Fully  equal  to 
any  of  the  posts  to  which  the  Church  calls 
its  greatest  men,  filling  for  many  years  chairs 
of  instruction  in  the  University  of  Vermont, 
his  Alma  Mater,  and  Auburn  Seminary,  where, 
after  studying  one  or  two  years  at  Andover, 
he  graduated  in  the  same  class  with  Dr.  Rob¬ 
ert  R.  Booth  and  Prof.  Edward  D.  Morris,  he 
put  aside  the  congenial  work  of  the  educator, 
with  all  its  attractions  and  personal  compen¬ 
sations,  and  yielded  to  the  call  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Board  when  it  had  need  of  a  man  who 
could  supply  the  place  and  fill  the  vacancy 
made  by  the  loss  of  Dr.  Rufus  Anderson  For 
thirty  years  he  has  made  that  office  the  sphere 
of  his  talent  for  work,  his  tact  for  administra¬ 
tion,  his  zeal  for  missions  to  the  unevangei 
ized  nations,  and  his  magnificent  and  mag¬ 
netic  persuasive  powers.  His  annual  reports 
rose  to  the  ideal  of  State  papers.  His  sum¬ 
mary  of  the  mission  work  moved  great  audi¬ 
ences  more  than  most  orations.  There  was  a 
statesmanship  in  his  methods  and  aims  which 
would  have  done  honor  to  our  national  Execu¬ 
tive  Chair.  His  views  were  broad,  discrim¬ 
inating,  clear,  and  elevated.  To  him  the 
City  of  God  was  ever  in  view.  Before  his 
thought  there  stood,  upreared  by  faith  and 
love,  the  glorious  temple  of  a  world  worship 
of  God  and  a  world  fellowship  in  Jesus. 
While  he  spoke  the  kingdom  seemed  to  ^e 
drawing  nigh.  Sometimes  the  voice  was  like 
that  of  Isaiah,  and  again  it  rung  out  with  the 
imperious,  convincing  tone  of  John  the  Bap¬ 
tist.  There  was  a  vitalizing  force  in  his 
speech  and  presence  which  not  only  banished 
doubt,  but  gave  verity  to  his  belief.  He  had 
a  living  faith.  With  him  the  unseen  things 
were  ever  present  and  always  real.  He  saw 
the  King.  His  convictions  were  touches  on 
his  heart  of  the  Hand  divine.  Happier  than 
the  poet’s  ideal,  “God’s  finger  touched  him,” 
and  he  spoke.  For  that  was  the  secret  of  his 
message  to  the  churches.  A  grand  man,  a 
great  mind,  a  pure  spirit,  all  aglow  from  holy 
communion  with  his  Lord,  were  behind  every¬ 
thing  he  uttered.  Often  he  seemed  to  be  car¬ 
ried  away  out  of  himself,  caught  up  into  the 
instant  presence  of  the  Master  who  gave  the 
great  commission  to  preach  the  Gospel  to 
every  creature,  and  the  effect  on  his  hearers 
was  surprising.  “If  I  hear  him  longer,”  said 
one  in  the  Broadway  Tabernacle  some  years 
ago,  “there  will  be  no  peace  to  my  soul  nn- 
less  I  resign  my  pastorate  and  go  abroad.” 
“Is  this  the  work  of  Foreign  Missions?”  said 
another  on  the  same  ocoason,  “then  I  knew 
nothing  of  it  before!”  These  are  great  testi¬ 
monies,  and  yet  they  are  but  two  of  ten  thou¬ 
sand.  The  worth  of  such  a  man  in  a  com¬ 
manding  centre  of  Christian  service  is  meas¬ 
ureless.  The  work  of  such  a  Secretary  is 
something  so  sacred  as -to  make  it  seem  sub¬ 
lime.  His  desk  must  have  been  an  altar,  and 
the  holy  fire  there  alight  and  ever  burning, 
kindled  other  fires  afar  off,  lighted  up  many  a 
spirit  of  man  like  the  candle  of  the  Lord. 

The  lesson  of  such  a  consecrated  secretary¬ 
ship  is  timely  for  two  reasons.  One,  that  the 
ideal  may  be  before  the  Church  in  secularizing 
times  like  these ;  the  other,  that  the  Church 
may  know  her  servants  and  give  them  honor. 
For  there  is  a  line  to  be  drawn  between  busi¬ 
ness  and  our  oburoh  beneficences.  The  Boards 


are  not  banking  houses  merely.  The  name  of 
William  Rankin,  long  our  Treasurer,  was  held 
in  high  repute  all  over  the  East ;  he  was 
thought  by  many  in  China  and  India  to  be  an 
American  Rothschild.  But  the  power  of  that 
name  bad  in  it  something  which  money  sol¬ 
vency  could  not  produce.  It  represented  the 
finer  and  higher  values  of  our  religious  char¬ 
acter,  of  a  manhood  that  had  hold  on  “the 
powers  of  the  world  to  come.”  In  the  Admin¬ 
istration  of  our  Boards  business  ability  and 
Christian  culture  must  be  combined.  When  a 
Boston  bank  offered  Dr.  Anderson  twenty-five 
thousand  a  year  to  become  its  President,  be 
declined,  on  the  ground  that  be  was  not  worth 
so  much  if  but  one-half,  and  that  the  worst, 
of  himself  could  be  employed.  So  over  the 
Secretary’s  desk  the  whole  man  wrought  his 
heavenly  tasks  for  a  tenth  part  of  the  proffered 
sum.  Let  os  heed  the  lesson  to-day.  Such 
men  as  Clark  and  Anderson  are  born,  not 
bought.  The  ministers  of  our  mission  work 
are  more  than  monetary  machines. 

We  have  here  little  space  to  speak  of  the 
personality  or  private  life  of  our  departed 
brother  There  is  less  need  of  that  after  what 
has  been  already  written.  For  his  manhood 
was  of  that  large,  sane,  and  hearty  type  which 
his  successful  career  presupposes.  He  was 
sound  and  true  all  through.  Every  fibre  was 
of  finest  metal  and  most  excellent  temper. 
There  was  enough  sunshine  in  him  to  lighten 
up  many  others.  The  mournful  places  of  life 
were  glad  for  him.  Puritan,  Presbyterian  as 
he  was,  no  shade  of  gloom,  no  wrinkle  of  big¬ 
otry,  marred  the  brightness  or  hurt  the  sym¬ 
metry  of  his  delightful  spirit. 

THE  WIPING  OUT  OF  ARMENIA. 

Appeal  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance  for  the  United 
States  to  the  Churches  of  America: 

The  Turkish  threat  to  wipe  out  Armenia  in 
Armenian  blood  is  being  fulfilled,  and  fire  and 
sword  have  prepared  the  way  for  famine. 
Husbands  and  fathers  have  been  murdered, 
homes  pillaged  and  burned,  crops  destroyed, 
and  flocks  and  herds  slaughtered.  Stripped 
even  of  their  clothes,  shelterless  women  and 
children  have  been  left  to  freeze  and  starve. 
Before  aid  can  reach  remote  and  mountainous 
districts,  even  with  our  best  endeavors,  many 
must  perish.  One  of  the  most  trustworthy 
authorities  in  Turkey  writes:  “Four  hundred 
thousand  Armenians  are  facing  the  alternative 
of  starvation  or  conversion  to  Islam.  ” 

Such  misery  appeals  to  every  one  in  the 
name  of  our  common  humanity,  but  since 
Armenians  have  suffered  as  Christians,  they 
have  special  claims  upon  the  sympathy  and 
beneficence  of  the  churches.  Moreover  the 
distress  in  Turkey  peculiarly  appeals  to  us  as 
Americans  because  the  perils  and  destitution 
of  Armenians  are  shared  by  missionaries  who 
are  our  own  fellow-citizens. 

The  Evangelical  Alliance  for  the  United 
States  therefore  calls  upon  the  Christian 
churches  of  America  to  minister  to  the  relief 
of  their  Armenian  brethren.  To  meet  instant 
necessities  the  National  Committee  should  be 
enabled  to  cable  large  sums  of  money  imme¬ 
diately.  When  thousands  are  starving,  every 
day  lost  in  sending  relief  lengthens  the  death 
list. 

It  is,  therefore,  earnestly  urged  that  every 
church  make  an  offering  for  this  object  during 
the  month  of  January.  Money  may  be  sent  to 
Brown  Brothers  and  Company,  Treasurer  of 
the  National  Armenian  Relief  Committee. 
Correspondence  in  reference  to  this  work  may 
be  addressed  to  the  Committee,  45  William 
Street,  New  York  City.  The  administration 
of  relief  will  be  undertaken  by  the  American 
Red  Cross  Society. 

In  behalf  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance  for  the 
United  States, 

William  E.  Dodos,  President, 

JosiAH  Strong,  General  Secretary. 


PARK  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH. 

The  oldest  of  the  six  vigorous  churches  of 
our  denomination  in  the  West  Side  region  is 
this  thriving  organization  under  the  pastoral 
care  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  A.  P.  Atterbury.  Its 
origin  dates  to  a  prayer-meeting  begun  in  1852 
in  the  village  of  Bloomingdale.  The  Rev.  J. 
S.  Davison  was  the  leader  in  the  movement 
out  of  which  grew  in  the  following  year  the 
Eighty-fourth-street  Church.  Mr.  Davison  was 
pastor  of  this  church  till  1858,  and  was  followed 
by  several  others,  among  whom  was  the  Rev. 
Dr.  F.  L.  Patton.  The  church  had  a  check¬ 
ered  but  useful  existence  till,  in  1879,  it  bad 
become  so  depleted  by  removals  that  the  Pres¬ 
bytery  was  asked  to  disband  it.  Another 
effort  was  made  to  sustain  it,  and  within  a 
few  months  the  present  pastor  took  charge  of 
the  crippled  enterprise.  From  that  time  itg 
course  has  been  steadily  upward.  During  the 
decade  from  1879  to  1889,  the  accessions  rose 
from  two  to  sixty-five  in  a  year,  averaging 
about  thirty  annually.  The  additions  reported 
in  the  last  Assembly  Minutes  numbered  forty- 
six.  The  present  membership  approaches  500. 
The  dilapidated  little  chapel  has  been  replaced 
by  the  ample  and  commanding  structure  at 
the  corner  of  Eighty-sixth  Street  and  Colum¬ 
bus  Avenue,  containing  all  the  facilities  for 
manifold  church  work.  These  are  diligently 
improved,  for  Park  Church  is  eminently  a 
working  member  of  the  denominational  fam¬ 
ily.  The  auxiliary  organizations  number 
eight,  one  of  which,  the  Young  People’s 
Union,  carries  on  six  different  branches  of 
work.  The  spirit  pervading  the  church  and 
all  its  activities  is  decidedly  evangelical.  An 
unusual  degree  of  sympathy  and  cooperative 
fellowship  binds  the  people  together,  and  the 
congregation  to  its  beloved  pastor. 

A  distinctive  feature  in  the  outgoing  activi¬ 
ties  of  the  church  is  seen  in  the  work  at  the 
Phelps  Settlement,  conducted  in  what  had 
been  for  years  known  as  the  Phelps  Mission  of 
Park  Church.  About  two  years  ago  the 
“Settlement”  idea  was  introduced  there,  re¬ 
taining  the  religious  element.  Two  students 
from  Union  Seminary  live  at  the  Settlement, 
814  East  Thirty-fifth  Street,  and  carry  on  the 
various  secular  and  religious  agencies  which 
make  the  place  a  multiple  power  for  good  in 
all  that  part  of  the  city.  Mr.  Asbury  E. 
Erom  is  in  charge  at  present.  Various  clubs, 
classes,  and  meetings  are  maintained,  and  the 
library  is  open  every  evening.  It  is  not  found 
that  a  good,  warm,  social  Gospel  interferes 
with  the  influence  of  the  undertaking  in  any 
direction.  The  rooms  are  crowded  with  eager 
children  and  interested  people  of  all  ages. 
The  Christmas  exercises  were  a  brilliant  suc¬ 
cess,  and  tbe  work  in  general  is  reported  to 
be  “booming.”  Best  of  all,  conversions  are 
frequent.  Dr.  Atterbury  and  bis  elders  main¬ 
tain  a  stated  communion  service,  at  the 
Settlement,  and  eleven  persons  were  there  re¬ 
ceived  into  the  church  by  examination  at  the 
last  occasion  of  this  kind. 

In  the  lower  rooms  of  the  building  the 
Phelps  Industrial  School,  connected  with  the 
Children’s  Aid  Society,  is  carried  on  during 
the  week  under  experienced  teachers.  The 
fires  never  go  out  at  “Phelps.”  Healthful  and 
saving  influences  radiate  from  this  centre  far 
and  wide.  Thus  the  Park  Church  covers  the 
breadth  of  the  city,  from  the  North  to  the 
East  River,  with  its  beneficent  labors.  At  the 
January  communion  twenty-two  members 
were  received,  a  not  uncommon  increment  to 
this  fruitful  organization. 


The  Annual  Reunion  of  the  New  York 
Alumni  of  Hamilton  College  is  announced 
for  Tuesday,  February  4th,  at  the  Hotel 
Savoy.  President  Stryker  is  to  he  present. 


il 
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CHICAGO  LETTER. 

Death  is  one  of  the  great  and  terrible  facts 
in  the  life  of  every  great  city.  It  is  claimed 
that  the  death  rate  in  Chicago  is  below  that 
oLnearly,  if  not  quite,  all  of  the  larger  cities 
of  the  country.  This  is  no  doubt  due  largely 
to  excellent  sanitary  arrangements  which  exist 
in  spite  of  all  that  is  said  about  Chicago’s 
drainage,  streets,  and  alleys.  But  it  must  be 
also  due  in  part  to  the  fact  that  the  popula¬ 
tion  here  is  so  largely  made  up  of  the  younger 
element  that  has  come  in  from  other  quarters, 
leaving  the  old  behind  to  swell  the  death  rate 
of  the  places  where  they  remain.  The  violent 
deaths  of  a  great  city  constitute  a  grewsome 
array.  There  were  118  homicides  in  Chicago 
during  the  past  year,  yet  only  one  murderer 
was  banged.  Two  are  now  under  sentence  of 
death  for  murders  committed  during  the  year; 
8  have  been  sentenced  for  life ;  others  have 
been  sentenced  for  periods  ranging  from  thirty 
down  to  one;  there  are  25  awaiting  trial ;  9  are 
out  on  bail.  Twelve  persona  charged  with 
murder  have  been  tried  and  discharged ;  5 
have  relieved  the  courts  by  taking  their  own 
lives ;  19  have  escaped  arrest. 

The  coroner  has  made  inquests  into  the 
causes  of  death  in  2,037  cases.  118  have  been 
found  to  have  been  kilted  by  the  hand  of 
their  fellow  men ;  877  go  to  the  column  of 
suicides ;  street  oar  accidents  have  caused  the 
deaths  of  62;  railroad  accidents,  274;  falls  in 
and  from  buildings  and  structures,  130;  in 
spite  of  the  immense  business  done  by  passen¬ 
ger  and  freight  elevators,  they  have  occasioned 
he  deaths  of  only  27  individuals ;  alcoholism  is 
made  responsible  for  44  deaths  that  have  come 
to  the  attention  of  the  coroner,  though,  no 
doubt,  it  ought  to  be  assigned  as  a  contribut¬ 
ing  cause  in  many  other  cases. 

Of  those  killed  by  the  steam  railroads,  it  is 
ascertained  that  only  seven  were  passengers, 
an  exceedingly  small  proportion  of  the  im¬ 
mense  numbers  using  the  through  and  subur¬ 
ban  trains  in  Chicago;  it  reminds  us  of  Van¬ 
derbilt’s  computation  some  years  ago,  whereby 
he  sought  to  prove  by  statistics  that  people 
were  safer  on  than  off  the  trains  of  the  New 
York  Central  Railroad.  55  employes  were 
killed,  however,  and  212  other  persons ;  the 
railroads  were  censured  in  only  49  cases.  The 
elevated  railroads,  of  which  we  have  now 
many  miles  in  the  city,  are  responsible  for  the 
deaths  of  only  eight  persons.  64  unidentiBed 
bodies  have  been  found  during  the  year. 
Comparing  this  year  with  the  preceding  one, 
it  is  learned  that  1895  yielded  68  more  suicides, 
28  less  homicides,  but  11  more  actual  mur¬ 
ders  ;  66  more  persons  killed  on  railroads,  and 
16  more  killed  by  the  street  cars.  Looking 
still  farther  back,  in  1881,  when  the  popula¬ 
tion  was  less  than  one-third  what  it  is  now, 
there  were  only  82  murders,  as  against  the 
present  118,  which  is  suggestive  as  to  increase 
in  crime. 

Sin  and  sorrow  are  close  neighbors  in  a 
great  city,  and  there  are  organizations  for 
diminishing  both.  The  Chicago  Relief  and 
Aid  Society  has  long  been,  under  the  care  of 
Dr.  Trusdell,  a  potent  instrument  for  the 
benefit  of  the  deserving  poor.  Since  about 
1880  it  has  sought  to  confine  itself  mostly  to 
oases  of  special  emergency,  to  the  care  of  the 
sick,  aged,  and  infirm,  widows,  etc.,  and 
families  in  which  there  are  small  children. 
Decided  preference  has  been  given  to  those 
who  are  sober  and  industrious  and  give  prom¬ 
ise  of  self  help.  There  is  no  distinction  on 
account  of  nationality  or  creed.  Those  who 
apply  for  aid  are  visited  not  later  than  the 
day  following  their  application.  In  some  cases 
the  agents  have  instructions  to  do  on  sight 
what  needs  to  be  done.  In  others  they  take 
a  little  time  to  look  up  the  case  and  ascertain 


whether  there  is  any  previous  record  of  it  at 
the  office.  The  woodyard  affords  temporary 
relief  for  able-bodied  men,  without  encourag¬ 
ing  laziness.  Each  man  earns  his  own  meal  or 
lodging,  or  both,  by  performing  a  prescribed 
stint  of  work.  During  the  last  year,  for  which 
the  Society  issues  its  report,  6,123  families 
were  relieved,  in  which  were  included  17,980 
children.  Of  these  families  over  1,000  were 
Americans,  the  Irish  coming  next,  983;  the 
Germans  third,  931,  and  so  on  down  to  the 
Italian,  158 ;  other  nationalities  are  placed  in 
one  group,  numbering  150  families;  as  the 
Jews  do  not  appear  elsewhere  in  the  report, 
they  must  have  been  few  in  number,  and  have 
been  included  in  the  last  group.  The  Jews 
take  excellent  care  of  their  own  people. 
Nearly  $60,000  have  been  expended  in  the 
direct  work  of  relief,  and  the  salaries  and  in¬ 
cidentals  bring  up  the  total  expense  to  $74,000. 

Captain  Henry  Bundy,  388  Mohawk  Street, 
Chicago,  is  one  of  the  interes^ng  characters 
about  the  great  lakes.  He  has  been  fifty- 
seven  years  at  sea,  and  is  now  approaching 
seventy  years  of  age.  He  is  known  as  the 
sailor  evangelist.  For  twenty  years  he  has 
sailed  up  and  down  these  great  lakes,  visiting 
nearly  every  island  and  port  on  a  Gospel 
errand.  His  little  steam  yacht.  Glad  Tidings, 
was  Isid  up  by  reason  of  the  hard  times,  but 
he  rigged  up  a  Mackinaw  sailboat,  27  feet  long, 
took  with  him  an  assistant,  and  went  to  work 
as  usual  last  season.  He  has  great  meetings 
among  the  rough  fellows  whom  be  finds  at  the 
fishing  stations  and  logging  camps  and  ports. 
Some  of  those  converted  under  Captain 
Bundy’s  infiuence  are  now  preaching  the  Gos¬ 
pel  themselves.  During  his  missionary  experi¬ 
ence  be  has  preached  about  8,100  times.  The 
story  of  his  conversion  reads  like  that  of 
President  Finney.  The  total  expense  of  his 
work  for  the  season  of  1895  was  $4,500.  The 
account  shows  a  shortage  on  his  modest  salary, 
for  eighteen  years,  of  ^,800;  still  he  plods  on, 
and  the  Lord  is  with  him. 

The  Superintendent  of  Home  Missions  in  the 
Presbytery  of  Chicago  has  issued  a  novel  and 
interesting  pamphlet,  entitled,  “Hand  Book 
of  the  Presbytery  of  Chicago.”  After  bis  own 
prefatory  note,  the  compiler  gives  us  a  brief 
account  of  the  Presbytery  since  its  organiza¬ 
tion,  showing  it  now  to  include  84  churches, 
147  ministers.  445  elders,  18,496  members,  and 
25,094  Sabbath  school  members.  The  Stand¬ 
ing  Rules  of  Presbytery  follow,  then  a  list  of 
officers,  meetings,  and  committees.  Four  short 
i^cial  articles  come  next,  the  first  by  Dr. 
Hall  on  Presbyterial  Independence,  the  sec¬ 
ond  by  Dr.  Wallace  on  Policy  of  the  Home 
Mission  Committee,  the  third  by  Dr.  Barrows 
on  The  Regeneration  of  the  City,  the  fourth 
by  Dr.  Johnston  on  The  Encouraging  Outlook. 
A  general  Home  Mission  survey  within  our 
own  territory  is  then  taken ;  it  shows  that  we 
have  33  Home  Mission  churches,  28  being 
within  the  limits  of  the  city,  that  within  the 
past  year  three  churches  have  become  self- 
supporting,  that  thirteen  have  reduced  the 
amount  of  aid  asked,  and  that  seven  oburcbes 
are  without  houses  of  worship.  Thirty  pages 
are  now  occupied  with  brief  accounts  of  the 
history  and  present  work  of  the  various 
churches.  A  Presbyterial  index  comes  next, 
with  churches  location,  membership,  pastors, 
and  their  addresses;  the  Sabbath -school  Su¬ 
perintendents  and  addresses  are  then  given  ; 
the  missions  follow,  with  their  various  loca¬ 
tions  and  the  churches  to  which  most  of  them 
are  attached.  A  comparative  table  of  statis¬ 
tics  since  1876  is  now  inserted,  and  following 
this  the  number  of  churches  and  membership 
in  the  city  since  1884,  the  latter  showing  a 
growth  from  22  churches  to  45,  and  from 
8.100  members  to  13.000,  but  a  retrogression 
from  1  Presbyterian  in  each  80  of  population 
to  1  in  180.  Accounts  follow  of  the  Presby¬ 
terian  League,  Woman’s  Presbyterial  Society 
for  Home  Missions,  McCormick  Theological 
Seminary,  Lake  Forest  University,  “The  In¬ 
terior,”  The  Presbyterihn  Hospital,  and  the 
Woman’s  Presbyterian  Board  of  Missions  of 
the  Northwest.  Last  of  all  is  found  Elder 
Peter  Sinclair’s  celebrated  table  of  Syste-  i 
matio  and  Proportionate  Giving,  thousands  of  I 
which  have  been  issued  in  tract  form.  I 

Frederick  Campbell. 


THE  LATE  MBS.  SAMUEL  JESSUP. 

The  following  account  of  the  death  and 
burial  of  the  deeply  regretted  Mrs.  Samuel 
Jessup  has  just  been  received  by  a  friend  irr 
this  city.  It  would  be  bard  for  our  mission 
in  Syria  to  suffer  a  heavier  loss  than  it  baa 
sustained  in  the  death  of  this  devoted  and 
gifted  woman.  Singularly  lovely  in  character, 
she  was  thoroughly  consecrated  to  her  work, 
and  her  loss  is  heavily  felt  by  her  fellow-work¬ 
ers  and  the  native  people  as  well : 

Our  dear  friend,  Mrs.  Samuel  Jessup,  died 
suddenly  day  before  yesterday.  She  had  risen 
in  usual  health,  and  breakfasted  and  lunched 
with  her  family.  Her  husband  went  out  after 
lunch,  and  returned  toward  evening.  No  one 
in  the  house  bad  noticed  anything  unusual, 
and  when  Dr.  Jessup  returned  and  went  into 
his  room,  he  was  totally  unprepared  to  find  his 
wife  unconscious,  and  evidently  near  death. 
She  had  had  a  stroke  of  apoplexy,  and  before 
seven  o’clock  she  passed  quietly  away.  Her 
death  is  a  very  great  affliction  to  us  all.  I 
have  known  her  intimately  for  thirty-two 
years.  When  we  first  came  to  Syria,  we  were 
stationed  at  Tripoli.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel 
Jessup  shared  their  home  with  us  for  the  first 
winter  and  spring  of  our  missionary  life,  and 
we  were  colleagues  in  Tripoli  station  for  three 
years. 

I  look  upon  Mrs.  Jessup  as  a  model  mission¬ 
ary.  She  bad  a  gr3at  deal  of  personal  mag¬ 
netism.  She  was  cheerful,  gracious  to  all, 
sympathizing  both  in  joy  and  sorrow,  slow  to 
see  the  faults  of  others,  and  charitable  toward 
them  when  discovered.  She  was  fond  of  the 
people,  and  bad  a  happy  way  of  making  them 
feel  at  home  with  her.  She  was  a  notable 
housekeeper,  and  had  a  refined  taste,  which 
always  made  her  home  attractive.  She  had  a 
special  charm  for  the  young.  Having  a  num¬ 
ber  of  nephews  and  nieces  here,  she  became 
known  as  “Aunt  Annie,”  and  many  who  bad 
no  claim  by  blood  liked  to  call  her  by  this  en¬ 
dearing  name.  “In  her  tongue  was  the  law  of 
kindness.”  She  was  not  merely  a  negative 
character.  On  the  contrary,  she  had  clear, 
decided  views  on  all  the  topics  on  which  it 
concerned  her  to  have  opinions.  But  no  one 
ever  heard  a  caustic  word  from  her.  She  was 
very  benevolent.  It  will  serve  as  an  index  of 
her  feelings  toward  the  poor  to  mention  that 
two  tickets  for  distribution  of  clothing  from 
the  Dorcas  Society,  of  which  she  was  a  mem¬ 
ber,  were  found  on  her  bureau  after  her 
death.  One  of  her  latest  thoughts,  perhaps 
her  last,  was  of  the  needy.  You  will  readily 
understand  that  with  these  qualities  she  was 
universally  beloved.  She  has  lived,  during 
her  missionary  life  of  thirty  three  years,  in 
Tripoli,  Sidon,  Beirut,  and  Lebanon.  She 
bad  a  very  serious  and  painful  illness,  in 
America,  which  lasted  for  three  years,  but 
several  years  ago  she  returned  to  Syria,  quite 
reinstated  in  health.  Her  death  was  alto¬ 
gether  without  warning.  Her  daughter  was 
in  Tripoli,  and  her  sister-in-law,  Mrs.  Henry 
Jessup,  in  Zahleb.  But  both  were  able  (o  get 
back  yesterday  evening  to  the  desolate  home. 

To-day  we  laid  her  body  to  rest  under  the 
cypresses  of  our  American  Cemetery.  The 
young  men,  native  and  foreign,  bore  her  from 
the  bouse  to  the  church,  where  a  large  and 
infiuential  assemblage  testified  by  their  pres¬ 
ence  to  their  respect  for  her  pure  life  and  ex¬ 
alted  character.  It  bad  been  more  or  less 
stormy  from  the  time  of  her  death  till  the 
hour  of  the  funeral.  But  just  as  we  entered 
the  church  the  sun  broke  through  the  clouds, 
and  we  buried  her  in  a  Syrian  noontide  of 
light.  We  laid  upon  her  grave  many  fioral 
tributes,  sent  by  her  friends,  native  and  for¬ 
eign,  some  of  them  wreaths  of  'the  delicate 
daisies  which  she  loved  so  well.  A  great 
blank  remains  in  our  community.  Her  hus¬ 
band  bears  up  nobly,  but  we  all  know  what 
this  bereavement  means  to  him.  Yet  he 
shares  with  her  children  the  heritage  of  a 
spotless  life  spent  in  self  sacrificing  acts  of 
devotion  to  them,  to  the  Syrian  people,  and  to 
God.  George  E.  Post. 

Burot,  Dec.  13,  1896. 
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THE  “OLD  FIRST”  JUBILEE. 

The  First  Church  anniyeraary  exercises  be- 
Kan  with  a  historical  sermon  on  Sunday  morn 
ing  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Dulfield.  He  took  the 
salient  dates  in  the  history  of  the  church  as 
marking  field  lines  dividing  the  period  to  be 
surveyed,  and  then  drew  the  broad  features 
of  the  church’s  life  during  the  greater  part  of 
two  centuries.  The  first  date  was  1706,  when 
Presbyterian  prayer-meetings  bevan  to  be  held 
in  New  York.  In  1716  the  church  was 
organized,  and  in  1719  its  first  building  was 
erected  on  property  now  occupied  by  numbers 
14  20  Wall  Street.  In  1756  a  colony  formed 
the  present  “Scotch  Church”;  in  1768  another 
formed  the  present  “Brick  Church.”  The 
church  building,  greatly  damaged  during  the 
Revolutionary  War,  was  at  its  close  repaired 
at  a  cost  of  i.‘2,500.  In  1798  a  colony  formed 
the  present  “Rutgers  Church,”  and  ten  years 
later  the  present  “Fifth-avenue  Church”  had 
a  like  origin.  The  church  was  rebuilt  in  1810, 
and  in  1834  was  burned  and  again  rebuilt. 
1846  saw  the  present  edifice  completed  and 
dedicated.  A  parsonage  was  bought  in  1866, 
the  present  admirable  chapel  erected  in  1893, 
and  a  new  manse,  adjoining  the  church  on 
Twelfth  Street,  purchased  last  year. 

The  discourse  was  prin  ipally  devoted  to  a 
delineation  of  the  characters  of  the  different 
ministers  who  have  oc.upied  the  pulpit  from 
the  beginning.  Dr.  Duflield  adopted  as  his 
ruling  and  closing  sentiment  the  title  of  two 
sermons  preached  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Phillips  at 
the  dedication  fifty  years  ago,  “A  Memorial  of 
the  Goodness  of  God.” 

A  very  interesting  incident  was  the  reading 
of  a  telegram  from  the  pastor  of  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church  in  Newburyport,  Mass. 
It  was  as  follows : 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Howard  Duffield,  pastor  of  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church,  New  York :  Rec¬ 
ognizing  the  tie  created  by  several  present 
members  of  your  church,  having  been  for¬ 
merly  connected  with  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church,  Newburyport ;  this  church,  in  the 
one  hundred  and  fiftieth  year  of  its  existence, 
eends  cordial  greetings  to  its  elder  sister  of 
one  hundred  and  eighty  years.  Ephesians  iii. 
16-21.  Horace  C.  Hovey,  Pastor. 

Dr.  DufiSeld’s  answer  was  as  follows: 

The  “Old  First”  of  New  York  reciprocates 
your  warm-hearted  greetings.  Your  recogni¬ 
tion  of  kinship  and  expression  of  sympathetic 
interest  enhance  our  anniversary  joy.  2  John 
iii.  and  xix. 

The  Newburyport  church  is  noted  as  con¬ 
taining  the  remains  of  the  great  evangelist  of 
the  last  century,  the  Rev.  George  Whitefield. 
By  a  remarkable  coincidence  the  First  Church, 
then  in  Wall  Street,  was  the  only  one  in  New 
York  which  allowed  Mr.  Whitefield  to  occupy 
its  pulpit.  Through  his  labors  a  powerful  re¬ 
vival  took  place  which  greatly  enlarged  and 
strengthened  the  church.  Later,  when  White- 
field  was  preaching  in  Philadelphia,  a  boy 
who  was  holding  a  lantern  on  the  platform  | 
became  so  interested  in  the  sermon  that  he  let 
his  lantern  drop,  but  the  light  of  a  new  life 
was  kindled  in  his  heart.  That  boy  was  John 
Rodgers,  who  afterwards,  as  the  pastor  of  the 
Wall  street  Church,  did  more,  perhaps,  than 
any  other  one  man  to  establish  Presbyterianism 
in  this  city.  He  laid  six  cornerstones,  and  was 
for  some  time  pastor  of  three  churches.  His 
memorial  tablet  is  now  in  the  Brick  Church, 
of  which  he  was  the  first  minister. 

The  jubilee  concert  on  Monday  evening  was 
attended  by  a  very  large  audience,  who  en¬ 
joyed  the  programme  to  the  last  note.  Mr. 
William  C.  Carl  played  on  the  organ  Meyer¬ 
beer’s  “Schiller  March,”  a  pastorale  by  Widor, 
nnd  the  grand  “Reformation  Symphony”  by 
Mendelssohn.  He  maintained  the  reputation 
he  has  won  of  being  among  the  very  foremost 
organists  in  the  city.  Hie  enthusiasm  in  the 
art  is  equalled  by  his  intelligent  rendering 


and  technical  skill.  He  was  ably  supported  by 
the  Baton  Club,  the  Choral  Society  of  the 
church,  and  by  the  “Old  First”  Quartette,  ac¬ 
companied  by  Mrs.  Laura  Crawford.  The 
founders  of  the  church  would  probably  not 
have  appreciated  the  style  of  music  in  this 
end  of  the  present  century,  but  to  the  present 
generation,  it  is  an  inspiration  and  uplifting 
joy. 


WILLIAM  A.  BOOTH. 

MINUTE  OF  THE  FOREIGN  MISSIONS  BOARD. 

Minute  on  the  death  of  Mr.  William  A. 
Booth,  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Foreign  Mis 
sions  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the 
United  States  of  America,  January  6,  1896: 

“The  Board  having  attended  the  funeral  of 
Mr.  Booth  in  a  body  in  accordance  with  a  res¬ 
olution  adopted  at  its  special  meeting  held 
December  30,  1893,  desires  also  to  express  in 
permanent  record  upon  its  Minutes  its  affec¬ 
tionate  regard  for  bis  memory  and  its  profound 
sense  of  loss  to  those  councils  in  which  he  had 
so  long  borne  a  part.  Mr.  Booth  was  ap 
pointed  a  member  of  the  Bond  at  the  time  of 
the  Reunion  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and 
when  already  within  five  years  of  the  age 
commonly  regarded  as  the  limit  of  human  life. 
Yet  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  he  has  con 
tinned  in  unabated  usefulness  in  the  adminis 
trative  work  of  the  Board  ;  and  although  in  his 
latest  years  there  were  evidences  of  physical 
weakness,  there  were  no  indications  of  decline 
in  his  mental  powers. 

“Not  many  months  have  elapsed  since  in  one 
of  the  discussions  of  the  Board  Mr  Booth  made 
a  statement  of  its  financial  condition  and  out 
look  which  surprised  all  its  members  by  its 
clearness  and  its  comprehensiveness. 

“The  Board  would  record  its  high  apprecia 
tion  of  the  courtesy  which  marked  his  discus 
sions  in  the  Board  and  his  personal  intercourse 
with  its  members  from  the  beginning  to  the 
end  of  his  work  among  us.  His  opinions  were 
valued  the  more  for  their  moderation  and  for 
that  power  of  understatement  which  generally 
characterized  bis  utterances.  He  was  remark¬ 
ably  free  from  prejudices,  and  his  judgments 
seemed  always  based  upon  what  be  regarded 
as  truth  and  duty.  His  regularity  of  attend¬ 
ance  and  hie  fidelity  to  the  various  trusts  im¬ 
posed  upon  him  were  worthy  of  all  praise ;  and 
that  notwithstanding  the  numerous  and  mul¬ 
tiform  burdens  which  he  bore  in  other  mis¬ 
sionary,  educational,  and  eleemosynary  organ¬ 
izations. 

“Sensible  of  its  great  loss  by  the  removal  of 
this  venerable  and  beloved  associate,  the 
Board  can  only  pray  that  bis  mantle  may  fall 
upon  others,  and  that  the  example  which  he 
has  left  may  prove  a  valuable  lesson  in  the 
Church  and  in  the  community,  leading  many 
to  take  up  and  bear  onward  the  standard  of 
the  Cross  with  like  zeal  and  devotion.  The 
Board  would  tender  its  heartfelt  sympathy  to 
the  members  of  the  bereaved  family. 

“And  it  hereby  directs  that  an  official  copy 
of  this  action  be  transmitted  to  them.” 


TO  THE  VETERANS. 

We  respectfully  request  those  of  our  readers 
who  have  been  subscribers  to  The  Evangelist 
for  fifty  years  or  more,  or  who  have  had  the 
paper  in  the  family  for  that  length  of  time,  to 
communicate  that  fact,  with  any  attendant 
circumstances  which  may  be  deemed  interest¬ 
ing,  to  the  Editor  of  The  Evangelist. 

As  some  of  our  early  records  were  destroyed, 
it  is  impossible  for  us  to  trace  back  to  their 
source  these  subscriptions,  but  we  are  anxious 
to  know  who  the  Half-Century  Veterans  are. 
May  we  not  get  the  particulars  as  soon  as 
may  be? 


PRESBITERY  OF  NEW  YORK. 

COMMITTEE  ON  TEMPERANCE. 

In  view  of  the  repeated  and  emphatic  utter¬ 
ances  of  this  Presbytery  and  of  the  General 
Assembly  in  relation  to  the  evils  of  intemper¬ 
ance  and  the  consequent  obligations  of  church 
members ;  and 

In  view  of  the  increasing  and  defiant  opposi¬ 
tion  of  the  liquor  interests  to  all  forms  of  re¬ 
pression  ; 

Your  Committee  begs  to  recommend  : 

1.  That  pastors  be  requested  to  preach  at 
least  one  sermon  annually,  setting  forth  thu 
various  phases  of  this  question  as  affecting  the 
individual,  the  family,  the  Church,  and  the 
community. 

2.  That  in  all  our  churches  special  stress  be 
placed  upon  the  duty  of  total  abstinence,  both 
for  personal  advantage  and  by  way  of  exam 
pie.  If  church  members  would  refuse  to  allow 
wine  or  spirits  upon  their  own  tables,  and  not 
countenance  their  use  as  a  beverage  at  any 
lime  or  place,  the  drinking  usages  of  society 
would  materially  diminish. 

3.  That  Christian  citizens  be  urged  to  rec¬ 
ognize  and  discharge  their  civic  obligations  in 
maintaining  present  laws  and  in  advocating 
further  legislation  on  this  subject,  especially 
laws  for  the  protection  of  the  Sabbath.  It 
can  be  safely  asserted  that  church  members, 
of  all  the  denominations,  once  fully  united  on 
any  moral  question,  hold  the  balance  of  power. 
If  they  would  vote  only  for  men  who  will  re¬ 
sist  any  legislation  in  favor  of  the  saloon,  the 
redeinptii  n  of  the  city  would  be  assured. 

4.  That  immediate  efforts  be  made  to  sus¬ 
tain  the  policy  of  suitable  scientific  temper¬ 
ance  instruction  in  the  public  schools.  A 
strenuous  party  is  aiming  to  thwart  the  enact¬ 
ments  already  established. 

5.  That  encouragement  be  given  to  the  de¬ 
mand  Jor  more  thorough  State  and  national 
investigation  of  the  deplorable  effects  of  in¬ 
temperance  ;  and  that  we  endeavor  to  pro¬ 
mote  cordial  cooperation  with  other  religious 
bodies,  or  any  secular  organizations  or  efforts, 
in  pressing  wise  measures  for  the  overthrow  of 
the  common  enemy. 

6.  That  the  duty  and  blessing  of  total  absti¬ 
nence  be  given  a  more  distinct  place  in  the 
instruction  of  the  Sunday-school,  and  in  the 
work  of  Christian  Endeavor  and  other  socie¬ 
ties  for  the  young  ;  also  that  carefully  se* 
lected  temperance  literature  be  introduced 
into  all  Sunday-school  libraries,  and  be  found 
in  Christian  homes. 

7.  That  Sessions  allow  the  use  of  unfer¬ 
mented  wines  only  at  the  communion  table. 

It  is  lamentable  that  many  who  sorely  need 
the  sustaining  comfort  of  the  Lord’s  Supper, 
are  debarred  because  of  alcohol  in  the  sacra¬ 
mental  cup.  The  adulterated  compounds  of 
modern  commerce  should  be  banished  from 
the  ordinance,  and  their  fumes  no  longer 
desecrate  the  house  of  God. 

8.  That  our  churches  be  urged  to  take  an 
interest  in  the  work  of  the  General  Assem¬ 
bly’s  Standing  Committee  on  Temperance,  and 
regularly  contribute  to  its  funds. 

In  conclusion,  we  feel  constrained  to  recall 
the  fact  that  no  other  great  moral  reform 
more  needs  the  positive  and  persistent  leader¬ 
ship  of  the  pulpit.  This  cannot  be  left  to  the 
platform,  to  the  religious  or  secular  press,  to 
temperance  publications,  or  to  benevolent  or¬ 
ganizations  of  any  name.  The  Church  must 
hold  the  foremost’place  in  this  conflict.  It  is 
her  natural  right  and  recognized  duty.  No 
wide  and  permanent  success  can  be  expected 
until  the  ministers  of  the  Gospel  are  every¬ 
where  and  unmistakably  prominent  in  fight 
ing  indifference,  arousing  and  guiding  public 
sentiment,  and  making  manifest  the  power  of 
the  pulpit  in  marshalling  the  forces  of  right¬ 
eousness  against  this  universal  and  desolating 
foe  of  the  Church  and  of  mankind. 

D.  Stuart  Dodge, 

Titus  B.  Meigs,  Committee. 


January  16.  1896. 


THE  EVANGELIST. 


A  C0MPREHEN81TE  CHURCH. 


That  branch  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  to 
which  we  belong  has  nearly  a  million  com¬ 
municants  and  nearly  seven  thousand  minis¬ 
ters!  Such  a  Church  cannot  live  on  narrow 
lines.  If  many  men  are  of  many  minds,  more 
men  represent  a  still  greater  variety.  A  small 
denomination  may  enforce  strict  conformity 
to  a  complex  creed.  But  a  large  Church  can¬ 
not  do  it,  nor  is  it  the  part  of  wisdom  to  try. 
A  majority  endeavoring  to  force  strict  doc¬ 
trinal  uniformity,  brought  on  the  disruption 
of  1887,  a  calamity  to  American  Protestant¬ 
ism.  The  ecclesiastical  action  of  the  last  four 
years,  design,ed  to  suppress  all  divergence  of 
view,  if  carried  out,  would  lead  to  a  second 
disruption.  Fortunately,  to  carry  it  out  is 
simply  impossible.  None  the  less  is  the  at¬ 
tempt  a  grave  mistake,  and  the  results  so  far 
have  been  a  grave  misfortune.  Not  excision, 
but  comprehension,  within  proper  limits,  should 
be  the  watchword  of  a  great  Church  like  ours. 

This  is  the  platform  on  which  The  Evan¬ 
gelist  stands,  and  which  will  command  more 
and  more  the  approval  of  the  wisest  men  in 
the  Church  And  this  is  from  no  lack  of  ap¬ 
preciation  of  the  vaiue  of  truth.  Truth  is  of 
infinite  value.  We  should  buy  it  at  any  price, 
and  cling  to  it.  But  the  more  we  look  at 
truth,  the  more  we  see  that  it  is  many-sided. 
And  the  more  we  look  at  ourselves,  the  more 
we  see  how  little  we  can  apprehend  of  this 
many-sided  truth.  And  so  while  we  contend 
earnestly  for  the  truth  as  we  see  it,  we  will 
not  shut  out  our  brother  because  he  sees  things 
in  a  different  way.  We  may  differ  in  opinion 
while  we  embrace  him  in  love.  If  we  can 
convince  him,  we  will.  But  if  we  cannot  con¬ 
vince  him,  we  will  not  sit  in  judgment  on 
him.  Of  all  processes  for  defending  the  truth, 
ecclesiastical  discipline  is  the  worst.  We  may 
agree  in  preaching  Christ,  in  laboring  for  our 
fellow-men,  in  building  up  the  Church,  while 
our  doctrinal  theories  differ.  The  “sys¬ 
tem  contained  in  the  Scriptures”  may  com¬ 
mand  the  allegiance  of  us  all,  though  we  do 
not  agree  in  every  statement  drawn  up  by  the 
General  Assembly. 

Such  a  platform  implies  what  some  even  of 
our  friends  are  apt  to  overlook.  If  we  em¬ 
brace  in  our  communion  some  who  differ 
from  us.  we  must  sometimes  expect  to  hear 
views  expressed  which  we  do  not  ourselves 
adopt.  If  we  stand  for  a  comprehensive  Pres 
byterianism,  we  put  others’  opinions  on  the 
same  level  as  our  own.  We  cannot  assume 
that  we  alone  are  right.  We  shall  not  urge 
that  we  have  the  almost  universal  opinion  of 
Christendom  on  our  side.  The  heart  of  Chris¬ 
tendom  we  know.  But  the  opinion  of  Chris¬ 
tendom  is  much  more  varied  than  we  suppose. 
Nor  can  we  boast  that  we  only  understand  the 
Beriptures.  Knowledge  of  Scripture  has  made 
vast  advances  in  these  last  days.  Our  brother 
may  have  a  better  grasp  than  we  have  of  the 
deep  things  revealed.  No!  As  brother  meets 
brother  in  the  inquiry  for  truth,  so  will  we 
debate  the  points  whereon  we  may  not  see  ex¬ 
actly  alike.  We  must  be  content,  therefore, 
sometimes  to  see  advocated  a  different  view 
from  our  own. 

And  after  all,  the  things  in  which  we  differ 
are  much  less  in  importance  than  the  things  in 
which  we  agree.  Our  main  interest  is  in  these 
“greater  things.”  Fairness  to  all  parties  may 
sometimes  induce  us  to  print  views  which 
we  do  not  adopt.  Believing  that  variety  of 
opinion  does  not  indicate  difference  in  loyalty 
to  the  great  Head  of  the  Church,  we  allow 


differing  brethren  to  speak  their  minds.  And 
yet  we  may  not  give  to  controversy  the  impor¬ 
tance  it  has  in  their  minds,  where,  perhaps,  it 
looms  larger  than  its  actual  importance  war¬ 
rants. 

An  editor  is  sometimes  supposed  to  claim 
infallibility  for  his  own  judgment.  We  make 
no  such  claim.  But  an  editor  must  decide 
what  is  most  likely  to  interest  his  readers, 
and  it  does  not  take  him  long  to  find  out  that 
they  soon  tire  of  a  long  discussion,  and  if  he 
is  a  wise  man,  he  will  not  feed  them  on  the 
dry  husks  of  controversy. 

THE  FREE  CHURCH  EXPERIMENT. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Madison -avenue 
Church  last  Monday  evening  was  a  significant 
as  well  as  interesting  occasion.  The  experi¬ 
ment  which  Dr.C.L.  Thompson  bravely  essayed 
four  years  ago,  of  making  this  a  free  church, 
has  proved  a  decided  success.  The  work  of 
the  church  has  extended  in  every  direction, 
and  by  a  large  variety  of  means.  Two  build¬ 
ings  are  in  constant  use,  Good  Will  Chapel 
on  the  East  Side  and  the  Church.  Both  build 
ings  are  kept  open  during  the  entire  year 
for  work  and  worship,  excepting  a  few  Sun¬ 
days  in  August,  when  the  church  is  closed 
for  the  annual  house  cleaning.  An  average  of 
over  twenty  services  a  week  have  been  con¬ 
ducted  in  these  places,  services  which  have 
been  almost  uniformly  well  sustained.  Five 
prayer-meetings  a  week  have  been  regularly 
held  in  connection  with  the  church  and  the 
chapel,  and  have  been  well  attended.  There 
are  two  Sunday  schools,  with  680  members, 
besides  a  Bohemian  Sunday-school,  meeting  in 
Goodwill  Chapel.  Two  Christian  Endeavor 
Societies,  an  Andrew  and  Philip  Brotherhood 
of  Young  Men,  a  comprehensive  organization 
of  ladies  which  includes  the  Helping  Hand,  a 
Home  Missionary  Society,  Foreign  Missionary 
Society,  the  Young  Ladies’  Aid  Society,  and 
the  Mary  and  Martha  League — the  latter  an 
unique  society,  whose  objects  are  the  cultiva 
tion  of  acquaintance  among  the  new  members 
of  the  congregation,  and  the  doing  of  such 
missionary  work  as  from  time  to  time  may 
come  to  their  hands — have  been  very  active. 
The  church  carries  on  an  important  educa¬ 
tional  work,  by  a  well-stocked  library  which 
is  free  to  all  the  congregation,  and  by  two 
lecture  courses.  At  Goodwill  Chapel  there  is 
a  variety  of  organizations  for  the  social,  physi¬ 
cal,  and  religious  culture  of  the  people  who 
attend  there ;  among  others  a  free  library  and 
Men’s  League,  a  Mothers’  Prayer- Meeting, 
a  Sewing  School,  a  Penny  Provident  Bank,  a 
Cooking  School  for  mothers,  and  other  impor¬ 
tant  features.  Goodwill  Chapel  has  just  sus¬ 
tained  a  heavy  loss  in  the  resignation  of  the 
Rev.  E.  L.  Chichester,  who  has  accepted  a 
call  to  a  church  in  the  interior  of  the  State, 
after  giving  five  years  of  very  faithful  service 
to  the  interests  of  the  chapel. 

In  the  distinct  aim  set  before  the  church  at 
the  beginning  of  free  church  work,  to  reach 
people  who  were  not  in  any  church  connec¬ 
tion  or  fellowship,  there  has  been  a  steadily 
increasing  success.  The  financial  problem  has 
been  a  most  important  one,  but  it  is  solving 
itself  most  satisfactorily.  During  the  four 
years  since  the  new  departure,  the  church 
has  contributed  for  benevolent  purposes  a 
total  of  $20,851,  and  to  its  own  work  $74,787, 
making  a  grand  total  for  all  purposes  of  $95,- 
638.  Less  than  $3,000  of  this  has  come  from 
outside  the  congregation,  and  all  this  on  the 
purely  voluntary  principle.  When  we  con¬ 
sider  the  times  during  which  this  work  has 
been  done,  and  that  this  is  not  a  very  wealthy 
congregation,  the  figures  given  are  as  Dr. 
Thompson  says,  “eloquent  and  inspiring.  ”  The 
work  was  in  its  initiation  one  which  needed 
great  courage  and  which  has  required  cour¬ 


age  all  the  way  along.  But  at  the  close  of 
four  years  of  work— four  years,  be  it  remem¬ 
bered,  of  exceptionally  hard  times— the  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  experiment  is  such  as  well  to  re¬ 
ward  the  pastor  and  those  who  have  stood  by 
him. 

AN  EAST  WAT  TO  MAKE  MISCHIEF. 

How  hard  it  is  in  this  world  to  do  good,  and 
how  easy  it  is  to  do  evil!  To  do  anything 
that  is  of  real  value  to  ourselves,  or  to  others, 
costs  time  and  thought,  as  well  as  work  and 
money.  A  man  sets  out  to  build  him  a  house. 
It  takes  him  months  to  lay  his  plans,  and 
perhaps  a  year  to  build  it,  and  a  tramp  can 
come  along  with  a  match-box  in  his  pocket 
and  set  it  on  fire,  and  have  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  it  a  heap  of  ruins  in  an  hour ! 

As  it  is  with  houses,  so  it  is  with  institu¬ 
tions.  All  our  great  organizations  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  religion  or  of  charity,  for  preaching 
of  the  Gospel,  or  feeding  the  poor,  have  not 
been  created  in  a  moment ;  they  have  been 
built  up  in  the  course  of  years,  by  the  careful 
plans  and  laborious  lives  of  hundreds  and 
thousands  of  the  wisest  and  best  men  in  our 
Church  and  in  our  country. 

But  what  has  been  built  up  with  such  in¬ 
finite  labor,  a  certain  class  of  writers  under¬ 
take  to  destroy  by  their  flippant  criticism,  in 
which  they  arraign  the  managers  of  our  great 
benevolent  societies  and  Missionary  Boards  as 
ignorant  or  incompetent.  If,  after  going  on 
for  a  generation,  they  find  it  necessary  to 
extend  their  work,  and  in  view  of  that  think 
it  good  policy  to  erect  larger  and  more  con¬ 
venient  buildings,  they  are  accused  of  waste¬ 
ful  extravagance ! 

The  latest  exhibition  of  this  carping  spirit 
appears  in  a  little  pamphlet  that  has  been  put 
into  our  hands,  entitled,  “Our  Charities  and 
How  They  are  Managed,”  in  which  the  writer 
takes  them  all  to  task,  one  after  another.  We 
do  not  know  that  he  makes  a  single  excep¬ 
tion!  Here  is  a  Daniel  come  to  judgment! 
He  does  not  sit  on  a  tribunal,  and  wait  for 
causes  to  be  brought  before  him,  but  comes 
down  from  his  seat  of  authority  and  goes 
through  the  field,  hitting  right  and  left,  and 
laying  them  all  level  with  the  ground  ! 

What  means  the  writer  has  of  obtaining  in¬ 
formation  that  are  not  open  to  the  rest  of  us, 
we  are  not  informed.  But  for  one  thing  we 
must  give  him  credit,  that  is  for  strict  im¬ 
partiality— he  abuses  all  alike !  There  is  none 
good,  no,  not  one!  Every  large  building  that 
has  been  erected  for  missionary  or  charitable 
purposes,  be  bolds  to  be  the  perversion  of  a 
sacred  trust,  a  waste  of  the  Lord’s  money, 
that  was  given  for  the  purpose  of  charity  or  to 
send  the  Gospel  to  the  heathen !  From  all 
this  it  has  been  turned  aside  to  erect  struc¬ 
tures  that  are  but  so  many  monuments  of 
pride  and  vanity  I  But  suppose  that  a  fund 
was  raised  fox  the  special  work  of  putting  up 
a  new  building,  is  it  then  a  perversion  f  Or 
suppose  the  work  to  be  taken  in  hand  by  gen¬ 
erous  friends,  who  manage  the  whole  business 
without  touching  a  penny  of  the  money  de¬ 
voted  to  missions  or  to  charity,  is  it  then  an 
abuse  of  trust?  Was  it  a  breach  of  trust,  or 
bad  finance,  for  the  Bible  Society  to  come 
up  to  Astor  Place  forty  years  ago  and  erect 
the  large  but  inexpensive  building  that  has 
been  the  home  of  so  many  charities  and  insti¬ 
tutions  of  benevolence  for  a  whole  generation? 

So  far  as  our  personal  knowledge  goes,  the 
statements  of  the  writer  are  as  wide  of  the 
mark  as  they  could  possibly  be.  If  ever  there 
was  an  institution  that  was  beloved  of  all 
good  men,  it  was  the  Children’s  Aid  Society, 
yet  this  writer  is  down  upon  it,  because  at 
the  end  of  one  year  it  bad  $7,000  left  over,  as 
if  any  charitable  institution  that  was  con¬ 
ducted  with  common  piudence  could  be  left 
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without  anything  in  the  treasury,  to  meet 
some  sudden  demand.  Does  not  even  the 
writer  of  this  pamphlet  think  that  the  money 
given  to  the  Children’s  Aid  Society  could  be 
as  safely  entrusted  to  such  a  man  as  the  late 
William  A.  Booth,  who  gave  it  forty  years  of 
devoted  service,  as  well  as  to  his  unknown 
critic?  Another  institution  that  has  been  car¬ 
ried  on  for  years  with  the  most  unselfish  de¬ 
votion  is  the  New  York  City  Mission  and  Tract 
Society,  but  this  wise  man  of  Gotham  puts 
upon  it  his  seal  of  disapprobation. 

But  it  is  useless  to  follow  one  who  makes  a 
business  of  finding  fault.  Whatever  may  be 
h  s  motive,  his  pamphlet,  so  far  as  it  obtains 
any  notice,  can  only  do  mischief,  by  creating 
suspicion  and  distrust.  For  our  part,  we  feel 
grateful  to  the  managers  of  our  great  benevo¬ 
lent  Boards  and  Institutions,  and  not  least  of 
all,  to  the  men  of  business  and  wealth,  who 
give  of  their  time  every  week  to  manage  their 
affairs  in  the  wisest  and  most  economical 
way.  It  is  a  very  heavy,  not  to  say  thank¬ 
less,  task  to  carry  on  these  institutions  of 
Charity  and  Religion,  and  it  is  a  poor  service 
that  is  paid  to  Religion,  when  a  writer,  with 
no  special  opportunities  of  knowledge,  sets 
himself  up  as  a  critic  of  those  who  have  spent 
their  lives  in  the  service  of  God  and  of  their 
fellow-men. 


Hope  Chapel,  the  Rev.  John  B.  Devins,  pas¬ 
tor,  is  in  the  very  centre  of  all  that  is  worst  in 
our  city  ;  a  district  with  a  greater  population  to 
the  acre  and  a  larger  number  of  saloons  than 
anywhere  else  in  the  world.  In  that  dark  spot 
the  chapel  is  a  centre  of  “sweetness  and 
light.”  An  interesting  series  of  special  meet¬ 
ings  has  been  arranged  for  the  winter,  to  be 
held  in  the  chapel  Tuesday  evenings,  at  8  P.M. 
The  first  occurred  week  before  last ;  its  subject 
was  The  Home,  with  stereopticon,  by  the  Rev. 
James  Hunter  of  Grace  Chapel.  On  January 
21et,  The  Christian  Citizen  will  be  described 
by  the  Rev.  Dr.  H.  T.  McEwen,  Presbyterian, 
and  the  Rev.  Dr.  E.  S.  Tipple,  Methodist  Epis¬ 
copal.  After  this  will  follow,  on  January 
28th,  A  Substitute  for  the  Saloon,  by  A.  W. 
Milbury,  tbe  Secretary  of  the  Industrial  Chris- 
ian  Alliance ;  March  3rd,  China  the  Wonder 
fnl,  by  tbe  Rev.  J.  C.  Hume  of  DeWitt  Memo¬ 
rial  Chapel ;  March  81et,  Saving  Men  in  Water 
Street,  by  S.  H.  Hadley  of  the  Water-street 
Mission ;  April  14th,  Life  in  the  Tombs,  by  tbe 
Rev.  Sydney  G.  Law,  Chaplain  of  tbe  Tombs. 
There  will  be  good  singing  and  a  hearty  wel¬ 
come,  and  no  tickets  are  required.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  these  free  lectures,  three  stereopticon 
leotures  will  be  given  by  the  pastor,  describ¬ 
ing  life  in  Europe:  January  14th,  Paris  and 
Switzerland ;  February  18th,  Germany  and 
Hungary;  March  17th,  A  Week  in  London. 
For  these  a  slight  charge  is  made,  26  cents  for 
the  three  lectures. 


The  Presbyterian  Union  will  hold  its  next 
meeting  at  the  Hotel  Brunswick  on  Monday 
evening,  January  20th,  at  8  P.  M.  Prof.  C. 
D.  Hartranft,  D.D. ,  President  of  tbe  School 
of  Christian  Sociology  in  the  Hartford  Theo¬ 
logical  Seminary,  will  expound  that  subject. 
Dr.  Storrs,  after  hearing  him,  said,  “I  have 
more  ideas  under  my  bat  on  this  subject  than 
I  ever  bad  before.”  Mrs.  Lillian  W.  Betts, 
one  of  the  editors  of  The  Outlook,  will  take 
up  the  practical  side  of  the  subject,  a  side 
familiar  to  her  through  her  experiments  in 
Christian  Social  Science  in  New  York.  This 
is  sure  to  be  one  of  the  most  instructive  and 
attractive  meetings  of  tbe  Union.  Tbe  usual 
collation  will  be  served.  Tickets  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  F.  A.  Booth,  No.  19  East  Six¬ 
teenth  Street. 


LOOKING  HIM  IN  THE  FACE. 

As  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Justice  Brewer 
as  Chairman  of  the  Venezuela  Commission, 
has  led  a  good  many  people  to  inquire  what 
manner  of  man  he  is,  our  readers  may  like  to 
look  upon  his  face.  It  is  a  good,  honest  face, 
that  looks  you  straight  in  the  eye,  as  if  search¬ 
ing  you  for  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and 
nothing  but  tbe  truth.  We  can  speak  of  him 
from  a  personal  knowledge,  as  our  acquaint¬ 
ance  began  when  he  was  one  year  old,  and 
nestling  in  his  mother’s  arms.  It  is  a  long, 
long  time — more  than  fifty  years  ago— since 
the  Rev.  Josiah  Brewer,  who  had  been  mis¬ 
sionary  to  Smyrna,  Asia  Minor,  returned  to 
America,  and,  landing  at  New  York,  came  on 
one  of  the  Sound  boats  up  the  Connecticut 
River  to  Haddam,  where  his  wife’s  father,  old 
Dr.  Field  (how  ridiculous  that  I  should  call 
him  old  when  he  was  not  as  old  as  I  am  now  I) 
then  lived.  I  remember  distinctly  bow  they 
landed  in  tbe  gray  of  tbe  morning,  with 
several  children,  tbe  youngest  of  whom 
was  called  “David  Josiah.”  He  was  rather 
small  to  carry  two  such  big  Hebrew  names. 
But  they  had  come  down  from  the  Puritans. 
Josiah  he  inherited  from  his  father,  and  David 
both  from  bis  grandfather  and  his  uncle. 
When  I  took  the  little  fellow  in  my  arms, 
I  could  not  have  had  so  wild  a  dream  as 
that  I  should  ever  see  him  sitting  in  the 
highest  tribunal  of  his  country.  But  this  was 
not  the  only  surprise  that  was  to  come  out  of 
that  humble  missionary  borne.  When  my  sis¬ 
ter  went  across  the  sea,  and  up  tbe  Mediterra¬ 
nean  to  Smyrna  in  Asia  Minor,  she  took  with 
her,  as  a  sweet  reminder  of  tbe  old  home,  a 
little  brother  thirteen  years  old,  and  sixty 
years  after  that  brother  and  her  child  met 
on  the  Bench  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  1  H.  M.  F. 


The  Brooklyn  Daily  Union  says  that  at  a  re¬ 
cent  meeting  of  the  Young  People’s  Associa¬ 
tion  of  the  Lafayette-avenue  Presbyterian 
Church,  Dr.  Theodore  L.  Cuyler  banded  its 
Treasurer  a  check  for  $1,000,  with  these 
words:  “I  am  now  close  on  to  seventy -four 
years  of  age,  and  fifty  years  a  minister,  and 
would  not  change  places  with  tbe  archangel 
before  the  throne  as  long  as  I  can  preach  Jesus 
Christ.”  The  money,  which  will  be  used  for 
the  work  at  Cuyler  Mission  Chapel,  was  left 
to  the  Doctor  by  tbe  late  John  M.  Wardell  for 
church  purposes. 


Our  church  at  Pontiac,  Mich.,  of  which  the 
Rev.  W.  S.  Jerome  has  long  been  tbe  success¬ 
ful  pastor,  began  tbe  year  with  an  accession  of 
sixty  members ;  and  also,  lest  they  should  be 
elated  over  much,  with  the  loss  of  a  beloved 
elder,  Mr.  I.  H.  Merritt,  whose  sudden  death 
occasioned  great  sorrow. 


Dr.  N.  G.  Parke  of  Pittston  elsewhere  pays 
a  tender  and  just  tribute  to  the  memory  of 
tbe  Rev.  Robert  E.  Willson,  whose  active  min¬ 
istry  was  largely  spent  in  Western  New  York. 
His  fine  qualities  as  minister  and  man  will 
long  be  remembered  in  the  several  churches 
he  so  worthily  served. 


Tbe  Annual  Tuskegee  Negro  Conference 
will  convene  at  Tuskegee,  Ala.,  Wednesday, 
March  4,  1896. 


THE  BRICK  CHURCH. 

Tbe  public  have  been  made  aware,  through 
the  daily  press,  of  the  resignation  of  both  pas¬ 
tors  of  this  church.  It  has  not  seemed  best 
that  any  reference  should  be  made  to  the 
matter  in  our  columns  till  some  definite  action 
had  been  taken.  Although,  when  we  go  to 
press,  the  congregational  meeting  has  not 
been  held,  it  is  understood  that  satisfactory 
arrangements  have  been  decided  on  by  tbe 
official  bodies  in  tbe  congregation,  which  will 
probably  be  ratified  at  the  meeting.  We  feel 
at  liberty,  therefore,  to  express  our  profound 
esteem  for  both  the  pastors  of  the  church, 
and  the  sincere  hope  that  this  strong  and  in¬ 
fluential  organization  will  keep  its  high  van¬ 
tage  ground  and  make  steady  progress  in  the 
future.  The  absolute  unity  and  good  feeling 
which  mark  the  present  session,  composed  as 
it  is  of  the  conjoined  Sessions  of  the  former 
Brick  Church  and  Covenant  Church,  give 
reason  to  expect  that  this  will  be  the  case. 

It  was  an  experimental,  almost  an  unprece¬ 
dented  undertaking,  to  bring  together  two  in¬ 
dependent  churches  in  their  entirety,  pastors, 
officers,  sextons,  property,  and  all,  in  a  co¬ 
equal  fusion.  That  this  has  been  done  with¬ 
out  confusion  or  disaster,  and  with  the  result 
of  making  one  large,  strong  church,  so  en¬ 
dowed  that  it  can  maintain  its  position  for 
generations,  whatever  changes  of  population 
nay  take  place  in  the  vicinity,  is  proof  of 
wise  prevision,  efficient  administration,  and 
the  predominance  of  Christian  feeling  and 
good  sense.  The  chief  end  aimed  at  has  been 
accomplished.  To  effect  tbe  union  of  the 
churches  it  was  necessary  that  the  dual  pas¬ 
torate  should  be  at  least  tried.  It  has  worked 
as  well  as  could  be  expected.  Both  pastors 
have  won  the  affectionate  esteem  of  the  united 
congregation.  But  the  arrangement  has  not, 
from  the  first,  been  considered  a  fixed  final- 
i  y.  Its  continuance  was  provisional.  For 
good  and  sufficient  reasons  it  is  deemed  best 
by  those  most  interested  that  this  relation 
shall  cease.  Much  of  the  pastoral  work  has 
been  duplicated.  There  has  seemed  to  be  a 
needless  surplusage  of  force  unused  or  not 
used  to  the  fullest  effectiveness,  while  the 
church  has  had  tbe  service  of  two  of  the 
ablest  and  best  equipped  ministers  in  the  city. 

It  will  be  a  great  and  trying  lo^s  to  the  con¬ 
gregation  to  give  up  either  of  its  pastors, 
much  more  so  if  both  should  seek  independent 
fields  of  labor  elsewhere.  The  final  result, 
we  trust,  will  be  the  still  larger  usefulness  of 
these  prominent  New  York  clergymen.  Dr. 
van  Dyke  and  Dr.  Mcllvaine,  and  tbe  perfect 
consolidation  and  vigorous  growth  of  thia 
leading  church. 


The  closing  of  the  Atlanta  Exposition  on 
December  31st  marks  tbe  end  of  an  event  of 
historical  significance,  not  only  by  reason  of 
the  official  visits  made  to  the  Exposition  by 
tbe  President,  Governors  of  States,  and  May¬ 
ors  of  cities,  but  because  there,  for  tbe  first 
time,  tbe  negroes  were  recognized  as  a  factor 
in  industrialism.  It  may  be  said  indeed  to 
mark  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  negroes 
of  this  country,  making  known  not  only  to 
the  world,  but  to  themselves,  their  present 
industrial  condition  and  tbe  marvellous  prog¬ 
ress  in  this  respect  which  they  have  made  in 
thirty  years.  Such  knowledge  will,  without 
doubt,  prove  an  incentive  to  fresh  effort  and 
still  greater  progress.  As  to  tbe  Exposition, 
it  has  been  a  financial  success,  the  cost  to  the 
city  after  all  debts  are  paid  being  less  than  16 
per  cent,  of  the  entire  amount  spent.  As  the 
money  brought  into  the  city  by  visitors  is 
something  like  twenty  five  times  as  much  as 
this  amount,  tbe  financial  benefit  is  very 
great,  though  the  value,  not  only  to  the  city, 
but  to  the  entire  South,  is  more  than  can  be 
expressed  in  money. 
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LITERARY  NOTES. 

Ihe  Pretbyterian  Qwrterly  for  January  con¬ 
tains  a  review  of  Dr.  Oerhart’a  **  Inatitutea” 
by  Dr.  Robert  A.  Webb  under  the  bead,  The 
New  Cbriatology ;  a  study  of  The  Authenticity 
of  Isaiah  xxiv.-xxviii,  by  W.  W.  Elwang,  who 
takes  ground  against  Dr.  Driver’s  view ;  a 
study  of  Christian  Sociology  by  Dr  James  A. 
Quarles ;  one  of  Sidney  Lanier  vs.  Robert 
Browning  by  O.  F.  Eagleton,  and  other  papers 
of  interest.  The  Notes  discuss,  among  other 
things,  two  important  topics,  the  Temptations 
of  Heminary  Students  and  Home  Mission 
Teaching  in  our  Seminaries.  (Richmond,  Ya.) 

The  second  number  of  the  American  Historical 
Review  keeps  up  the  promise  of  the  first.  An 
important  feature  is  the  publication  of  the 
first  installment  of  the  Diary  of  Richard 
Smith,  member  of  the  Continental  Congress, 
covering  the  doings  of  that  body  for  Septem¬ 
ber  12  to  October  1.  1775.  and  from  December 
12,  1775  to  March  30,  1776  and  giving  informa¬ 
tion  which  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  printed 
journals  of  the  Continental  Congress,  and  has 
never  before  been  made  public.  A  number  of 
other  important  documents  are  given,  with 
articles  by  Henry  C.  Lea,  Henry  C.  Campbell, 
Prof.  Frederick  J.  Turner,  and  others. 

The  North  American  Review  for  January  be¬ 
gins  the  one  hundred  and  sixty  second  volume 
of  that  periodical  with  the  initial  instalment 
of  a  series  of  articles  on  The  Future  Life  and 
the  Condition  of  Man  Therein,  by  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone.  Ex-Speaker  Crisp  tells  How  Congress 
Votes  Moneys  The  Rev.  Dr.  Judson  Smith, 
Foreign  Secretary  of  the  American  Board, 
contributes  a  telling  article  on  Foreign  Mis¬ 
sions  in  the  Light  of  Fact,  and  the  Mexican 
Minister,  Signor  Romero,  gives  a  review  of 
the  civil  wars  which  ravaged  Mexico  for  up¬ 
wards  of  fifty  years,  and  the  causes  which 
gave  them  birth. 

The  bound  volume  (LXIII. )  of  the  Sailor’s 
Magazine  tor  1895  shows  better  than  any  single 
copy  can  do  bow  well  it  is  edited  and  how 
admirably  adapted  to  meet  the  needs  of  those 
to  whom  it  is  addressed.  With  notes  and 
news  of  the  work  of  the  Seamen’s  Friend  So¬ 
ciety,  it  contains  many  artichs,  poems,  and 
stories,  original  and  selected,  of  the  sort  that 
sailors  enjoy.  A  good  map  of  the  world,  with 
the  stations  of  the  Society,  is  included. 

The  December  number  of  the  Charities  Re¬ 
view  treats  of  some  very  important  subjects. 
The  article  by  Dr.  Frederii  k  H.  Wines  on  Un¬ 
balanced  People  is  particularly  worthy  of  at¬ 
tention.  Mrs.  Tapley’s  article  on  Small  Sav¬ 
ings  and  How  to  Collect  Them,  is  very  prac¬ 
tical  being  the  outcome  of  a  large  experience 
and  thorough  study.  (Galesburg,  III.) 

The  Cosmopolitan,  in  the  January  number, 
adds  a  new  feature  in  a  colored  litbograpbio 
illustration  of  Mr.  Stevenson’s  last  story.  It 
is  perhaps  remarkable  that  so  cheap  a  maga¬ 
zine  can  give  so  expensive  an  illustration,  but 
in  view  of  its  character  as  a  work  of  art  we 
are  tempted  to  echo  Dr.  Johnson’s  comment 
on  the  young  lady’s  execution  of  a  difficult 
piece  upon  the  piano,  “Would  to  heaven  it 
bad  been  impossible  I” 

The  frontispiece  of  the  January  Arena  is  a 
portrait  of  Walt  Whitman,  accompanying  a 
paper  of  personal  recollections  of  the  poet  by 
by  Horace  L.  Traubel.  The  question  of  Gov¬ 
ernmental  Control  of  the  Telegraph  is  dis¬ 
cussed  pro  and  con  by  Prof.  Prank  Parsons 
and  Postmaster-General  Wilson,  the  subject 
being  opened  by  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott. 

No  serial  of  the  present  year  promises  bet¬ 
ter  than  Mr  Barrie’s  Sentimental  Tommy 
now  running  in  Scribner’s.  The  opening  chap¬ 
ters  are  deliciously  humorous  and  pathetic, 
and  the  February  number  promises  to  be  even 
better.  The  same  number  will  contain  an 
article  on  Design  in  Bookbinding  by  Miss  S. 
T.  Prideaux.  who  has  won  the  highest  dis¬ 
tinction  in  England  as  a  practical  bookbinder. 

Oood  Housekeeping  tor  January  is  a  “Men¬ 
folk  Number.”  that  is,  the  women  contribu¬ 
tors  have  laid  down  their  pens  and  given  the 
men  a  chance.  Charles  Dudley  Warner.  Frank¬ 
lin  H.  Geddings.  Prof.  Charles  D.  Woods,  E. 
C.  Gardner,  the  architect,  are  among  the 
writers,  and  Dr.  Henry  M.  Field  contributes 
a  reminiscence  of  old  times  in  an  article  en¬ 
titled,  Heaven  Lies  about  Us  in  Our  Infancy. 

The  Cambrian  tor  January,  the  organ  of  our 
Welsh  fellow-citizens,  comes  out  with  a  new 
cover  and  a  larger  page. 

A  small  tract  entitled,  Andrew’s  Way,  by 
tbe  Rev.  Francis  Stoddard  Haines,  pastor  of 
the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Easton  Pa., 
is  admirably  adapted  for  the  use  both  of  Sun- 


Famny  Burney  and  Her  Friends.  Select 

.  Passages  from  Her  Diary  and  Other  Writ¬ 
ings.  Edited  by  L.  B  Seeley,  M.A.,  Trin¬ 
ity  College,  Cambridge.  New  York  :  Char¬ 
les  Scribner’s  Sons. 

We  have  here  a  shortened  account  of  the 
chief  events  of  her  time,  which  Fanny  Burney 
during  her  interesting  and  varied  life  con¬ 
fided  to  the  pages  of  her  diary,  now  often 
thought  too  long  to  read.  The  picture  it 
brings  before  one  is  what  no  other  hand  has 
been  able  to  do  so  well.  Tbe  second  daughter 
of  tbe  musician.  Dr.  Charles  Burney,  whose 
History  of  Music  is  still  famous,  she  inherited 
none  of  the  showy  gifts  of  her  more  favored 
sisters,  whose  musical  powers  were  so  fine  that 
Dr.  Burney  gave  most  delightful  concerts  at 
home,  with  the  assistance  of  bis  own  children, 
concerts  which  distinguished  foreigners, as  well 
as  the  literary  and  artistic  lights  of  his  time, 
were  anxious  to  attend  The  house  in  which 
Newton  had  lived,  and  where  he  had  his  little 
observatory,  which  Fanny  loved  to  point  out  to 
her  friends,  was  where  they,  passed  many 
happy  years.  In  her  early  life  she  was  con¬ 
sidered  a  “little  dunce,”  a  contrast  to  her 
bright,  gifted  and  beautiful  elder  sister.  Even 
Susanna,  next  younger  than  herself,  learned 
to  read  before  Fanny  could  spell  out  a  line, 
but  at  nine  years  of  age  she  began  to  read  and 
to  “scribble”  her  thoughts  on  any  bit  of  white 
paper  she  could  find — a  great  waste,  as  her  good 
and  careful  step  mother  considered.  Fan 
ny’s  neat  handwriting  was  afterward  useful 
in  copying  her  father’s  History  of  Music.  St. 11 
she  put  her  fancies  on  paper  in  her  spare 
moments,  reading  them  to  her  one  confidant, 
her  younger  sister,  Susanna,  whose  letters 
are  as  charming  as  Fanny’s.  Encouraged  by 
the  sisterly  sympathy,  the  shy  Fanny  asked 
permission  to  send  something  to  a  publisher, 
which  her  father  considered  a  joke,  and 
laughingly  consented,  soon  forgetting  all  about 
it.  Fanny’s  time  was  so  occupied  that  she 
was  a  year  in  making  “Evelina”  fit  to  send 
to  a  publisher.  It  was  published  anonymously, 
and  many  of  her  friends  were  wondering  as  to 
the  authorship  of  the  new  book  before  Dr. 
Burney  beard  of  it,  and  to  his  surprise  and 
delight  his  “dull”  daughter  was  proved  to  be 
the  author.  Of  tbe  celebrity  coming  to  this 
young  woman  much  has  been  said,  and  of  the 
kind  advice  of  the  great  Dr.  Johnson,  whom 
she  so  much  admired.  Of  her.five  years’  ser¬ 
vice  at  court,  with  its  hopes  of  advancement 
for  her  brothers,  never  to  be  realized,  much  is 
told  here,  some  of  it  in  the  words  of  her 
diary.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  take  up  the  comfort¬ 
able  and  well  printed  volume  to  read  at  odd 
times,  going  back  to  the  time  of  which  it  tells 
in  such  a  charming  style.  The  face  of  Miss 
Burney  looks  out  from  the  portrait  frontis 
piece,  with  its  bright  intelligence,  and  one 
wonders  that  her  over-proud  father  could 
once  have  thought  her  dull. 

A  Lady  of  England.  The  Life  and  Letters  of 
Charlotte  Maria  Tucker.  By  Agnes  Oi- 
berne.  New  York :  A.  C.  Armstrong  and 
Sun. 

A.  L.  O.  E.,  so  well  known  by  her  many 
religious  tales  and  stories,  was  the  sixth  child 
of  twelve  children,  ten  of  whom  reached 
maturity.  Her  father,  a  Bengali  Civilian,  and 
later  Chairman  of  the  Bast  India  Company, 
was  a  man  of  some  literary  ability  and  criti. 


cal  taste.  Five  of  bis  sons  were  serving  in  In¬ 
dia  at  the  time  of  tbe  Mutiny,  and  one  of 
them  was  killed  while  defending  his  post. 
His  two  children  were  cared  for  by  Charlotte 
as  if  they  bad  been  her  own,  and  to  interest 
them  some  of  her  first  stories  were  written. 
Her  father  encouraged  her  to  write  for  tbe 
home  circle,  and  her  first  work,  a  drama,  and 
some  farces,  were  played  at  home  in  holiday 
time,  the  large  family’  having  some  dramatic 
talent  amongst  its  members.  It  was  not  until 
after  her  father’s  death,  that  showing  a  tale 
she  had  written  to  her  mother,  she  was  en¬ 
couraged  to  publish  it  anonymously,  and  later 
took  the  initials  of  A  Lady  of  England.  Her 
stories  were  all  written  with  a  purpose,  and 
the  proceeds  from  their  sale  were  given  to 
philanthropic  or  mission  work.  Her  duty  to 
her  family  always  came  first,  her  writing  oc¬ 
cupying  only  her  moments  of  leisure.  One 
may  think  of  her  authorship  in  England  as  a 
long  preparation  for  her  Indian  toil,  when 
after  fifty-four  active  years  in  England,  she 
devoted  tbe  remaining  eighteen  to  tbe  cause 
of  her  fellow-subjects  in  Hindustan. 

This  thick  volume  is  divided  into  two  parts. 
Her  Life  and  Letters  in  England,  and  the 
“Crown  of  Her  Life,”  those  eighteen  years 
in  the  Punjab.  It  is  beautifully  written  by 
Agnes  Giberne,  using  Miss  Tucker’s  own  let¬ 
ters  and  passages  from  her  writings  whenever 
possible,  giving  tbe  reader  an  interest  in  and 
acquaintance  with  one  of  tbe  most  beautiful 
of  Christian  characters,  whose  goodness  gave 
to  a  face  otherwise  plain,  a  sweetness  and 
charm  not  always  found  in  one  of  regular 
beauty.  Though  long,  this  story  of  a  useful 
life  is  most  interesting.  Tbe  profits  from 
its  sale  will  be  apportioned  among  those  mis¬ 
sionary  societies  in  which  A.  L.  O.  E.  was 
especially  interested. 

BOOK  NOTES. 

Places  and  Peoples,  edited  and  annotated  by 
Jules  Luguiens,  Ph.D. ,  are  descriptions  select¬ 
ed  from  the  best  modem  French  authors.among 
them  the  elder  Dumas’s  story  of  the  Bears 
of  Berne  from  his  Voyages  en  Swisse,  scenes 
from  tbe  childhood  of  Victor  Hugo,  Marc 
Monnier’s  description  of  a  walk  in  the  en¬ 
virons  of  Naples,  Pagodes  Souterraines  of 
Pierre  Loti,  Le  Chateau  de  Versailles  by  Ed¬ 
mond  Scherer.  Eugene  Fromentin’s  Alger, 
La  Ville  Blanche,  and  Taine’s  Italian  Life  at 
tbe  time  of  Tbe  Renaissance.  Tbe  notes  are 
helpful  to  students,  and  a  slight  sketch  of  the 
writer  of  each  selection  is  given.  This  is  a 
pleasant  book  of  French  for  home  reading,  as 
well  as  a  useful  one  for  the  class.  (French 
Prose  Series,  Ginn  and  Company,  Boston. ) 

An  interesting  historical  sketch  of  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church  and  Society  of  Owego 
has  been  written  by  the  pastor.  Dr.  Alexander 
Cameron  Mackenzie,  and  published  by  the 
Terry  Engraving  Company,  Columbus,  in  a 
very  well  made  book  entitled  Retracing  Old 
Paths.  The  inlroduction  covers  ibe  years 
from  1779  to  1790,  and  tbe  very  earliest  settle¬ 
ments  in  that  part  of  this  State,  and  then  fol¬ 
low  seventeen  brief  chapters,  each  recording 
tbe  events  of  one  pastorate.  Tbe  volume  con¬ 
tains  over  forty  portraits  of  clergvmen,  offi 
cere,  and  others,  with  views  of  tbe  church  and 
manse.  It  is  well  written  and  an  important 
contribution  to  history.  ($1.) 

The  Little  Wizard,  a  story  of  tbe  time  of  the 
Protector,  in  England,  by  Stanley  J.  Weyman, 
is  a  pocket-size  volume  of  some  two  hundred 
pages,  is  illustrated,  and  contains  a  portrait  of 
tbe  author.  (Fenno.) 

That  admirable  little  work  by  Prof.  Hiram 
Corson,  already  reviewed  in  these  columns.  The 
Aims  of  Literary  Study,  has  been  added  to 
Macmillan’s  Miniature  Series. 
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day-sohool  teachers  and  Christian  Endea-vor 
workers,  as  well  as  for  members  of  the  Society 
of  Andrew  and  Philip.  As  its  title  indicates, 
it  shows  methods  of  Inviting  people  to  Christ, 
and  discusses  the  reasons  why  this  work  does 
not  more  fully  engage  the  attention  of  Chris¬ 
tians.  (Sunday-school  Association  of  the  Pres- 
hytery  of  Lehigh.) 

The  American  Academy  of  Social  and  Politi 
oal  Science  has  lately  issued  a  number  of  im¬ 
portant  pamphlets :  The  Problem  of  Sociology 
IS  by  George  Simmel,  a  well  known  German 
writer  on  such  subjects ;  The  Custody  of  State 
Funds  is  by  Mr.  E.  R.  Buckley  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Wisconsin,  Recent  Political  Experi¬ 
ments  in  the  Swiss  Democracy  is  by  Prof. 
Louis  Waurin,  Social  Basis  of  Proportional 
Representation  is  by  Prof.  Jenks  of  Cornell, 
and  Railway  Departments  for  the  Relief  and 
Insurance  of  Employes,  is  ,by  Dr.  Emory  R. 
Johnson. 

The  author  of  The  Ice  Age  in  North  Amer¬ 
ica,  Dr.  G.  Frederick  Wright,  has  written  a 
book  on  Greenland  Icefields  and  Life  in  the 
North  Atlantic,  which  the  Appletons  will 
bring  out  at  once.  The  same  firm  announce 
The  Monroe  Doctrine  and  Other  Studies  in 
American  History,  by  Prof.  McMaster;  Prof. 
Bully’s  Studies  of  Childhood,  and  Prof.  E. 
Ferri’s  Criminal  Sociology. 


The  alumni  of  Girard  College,  Philadelphia, 
are  proposing  to  erect  a  statue  in  memory  of 
Stephen  Girard,  the  founder  of  the  institu¬ 
tion,  in  the  City  Hall  plaza. 

The  will  of  the  late  Franklin  Baldwin  of 
North  Gratfon,  Mass.,  directs,  after  the  death 
of  his  widow,  the  payment  of  the  following 
legacies:  To  Wellesley  College,  $50,000,  to 
found  a  chair  in  mathematics  in  memory  of 
his  daughter,  Katie  Emma  Baldwin;  to  Smith 
College,  Northampton,  $12,000  for  two  scholar¬ 
ships,  preference  to  be  given  to  students  from 
Putney,  Vt.,  his  native  town;  to  the  Home  for 
Aged  Men,  Worcester,  $10,000;  to  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Vermont,  $10,000  for  scholarships;  to 
Dartmouth  College,  ^,000 for  scholarships;  to 
the  First  Universalist  Church,  Worcester, 
$6,000  for  a  poor-relief  fund.  The  residue  of 
the  estate,  with  the  exception  of  one  private 
legacy  of  $1,000,  goes  to  Clark  University, 
Worcester.  The  estate  is  reputed  to  be  worth 
about  $100, 000. 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

Macmillan  and  Company:  The  Last  Touches;  Mrs. 

W.  K.  Clifford. - The  Most  Delectable  History  of 

Reynard  the  Fox;  Joseph  Jacobs. - Lyrical  Poetry 

from  the  Bible.  Vol.  IL;  Ernest  Rhys. - Sybil; 

Benjamin  Disraeli. - Peter  Simple;  Captain  Mar- 

ryat. - Names  and  Their  History;  Isaac  Taylor. 

- Missions  and  Mission  Philanthropy;  John 

Goldie. 

G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons:  St.  Paul  the  Traveller  and 

the  Roman  Citizen;  W.  M.  Ramsay. - Charles 

XII.  and  the  Collapse  of  the  Swedish  Empire;  R. 

Nisbet  Bain. - A  History  of  Money  and  Prices;  J. 

Schoenhof. 

Hunt  and  Eaton:  The  Shorter  Bible;  Lucy  Rider 
Meyer. 

Bible  Study  Publishing  Company;  The  Life  of 

Christ;  Lyman  Abbott. - The  Life  of  the  Lord 

Jesus;  Louise  Seymour  Houghton. 

American  Seaman’s  Friend  Society:  Sailors’  Mag¬ 
azine  and  Seaman’s  Friend.  VoL  Ixvii. 

George  W.  Jacobs  and  Company,  Philadelphia: 
Old  Farm  Fairies;  Henry  Christopher  McCook. 

Silver,  Burdett  and  Company:  Nature  in  Verse; 
Mary  I.  Lovejoy. - Lessing:  His  Life  and  Writ¬ 
ings;  Euretta  A  Hoyles. - Twilight  Stories;  Eliz¬ 

abeth  E.  Foulke. 

Terry  Engraving  Company,  Columbus,  O.:  Re¬ 
tracing  Old  Paths;  Alexander  Cameron  Mackenzie- 
S.  H.  Berry,  Brooklyn:  Married  Life  in  Sacred 
Story:  J.  F.  Carson. 

Ginn  and  Company:  Plain  and  Solid  Geometry; 
Wooster  Woodruff  Beman  and  David  Eugene  Smith. 

PERIODICALS. 

For  December:  Chrdtien  Evang41ique;  Charities 
Review. 

For  January:  Cosmopolitan;  Arena;  Presbyterian 
Quarterly;  Presbyterian  and  Reformed  Review; 
Good  Words;  Education;  Book  News;  Spirit  of 
Missions:  Gospel  in  All  Lands;  Cambrian;  Pansy; 
American  Woman’s  Magazine;  American  Journal 
of  Sociology;  Book  News. 


A  SEBllON  FOB  THE  NEW  YEAB. 

Preached  In  the  Madison  Square  Church, 

December  29th,  1 895,  hy  the  Pastor,  Rev. 

Charles  H.  Parkhurst,  D.D. 

“For  which  cause  we  faint  not;  but  though 
our  outward  man  perish,  the  inward  man  is  re¬ 
newed  day  by  day.” — 2  Corinthians  iv.  16. 

The  years  leave  tbeir  mark  upon  almost 
everything  they  touch.  To  this  we  are  so  ac¬ 
customed  as  to  have  ceased  long  ago  to  be 
surprised  at  it.  It  makes  a  part  of  the 
pathetic  reality  of  life,  and  we  are  in  a  way 
resigned  to  it,  for  the  rather  sufilcient  reason 
probably  that  the  fact  remains,  resignation  or 
no  resignation.  One  particular  aspect  of  this 
fact  is  what  St.  Paul  asserts  when  he  says  in 
our  text  that  the  outward  man  perishes.  So 
far  as  a  great  many  things  are  concerned,  the 
body  among  them,  living  is  a  kind  of  slow 
dying,  a  kind  of  wearing-out  process,  some¬ 
what  as  in  the  machinery  of  the  clock,  as 
soon  as  the  wheels  begin  to  play  the  weight 
begins  to  descend.  It  is  the  running  of  the 
clock  that  runs  it  down.  It  is  the  burning  of 
the  candle  that  uses  it  up.  That  is  the  gen¬ 
eral  effect  of  using,  that  it  uses  up.  The  out¬ 
ward  man  perishes.  In  that  particular  we  are 
a  year  older  than  when  we  were  approaching 
last  New  Year’s.  The  question  we  have  to 
ask,  though,  is  whether  in  the  meantime  we 
have  been  aging  all  through ;  whether  time 
has  left  in  a  similar  way  its  mark  upon  our 
minds,  hearts,  and  consciences ;  that  is  to  say, 
whether  time  has  treated  in  a  like  manner 
that  part  of  us  individually  that  the  Apostle 
intimates  here  need  not  grow  white  haired 
and  furrowed,  but  that  is  entitled  to  have  a 
little  freshening  up  done  for  it  every  day,-  and 
start  new  and  original  every  time  the  sun 
rises. 

There  are  some  things  that'do  not  admit  of 
being  dated,  that  keep  no  diary,  are  never 
thought  of  as  standing  in  any  relation  to  days 
and  years.  We  may  never  have  thought  of 
them  in  that  light,  but  it  is  a  view  that  easily 
commends  itself  to  us  when  once  fairly  stated. 
The  sunshine  that  comes  into  your  window 
you  would  not  ask  the  age  of,  because  the 
only  impression  it  leaves  upon  you  is  as  of 
something  which,  from  however  far  it  may 
have  come,  and  however  wide  a  track  it  may 
have  made  beamy  by  its  passage,  is  so  agile  and 
clean,  and  so  evidently  unspent  and  unworn, 
that  it  seems  rather  to  have  been  bom  in  your 
own  eye  and  to  have  flowered  out  of  the  in¬ 
stant.  What,  after  all, is  this  being  young Ithig 
keeping  young?  Much  in  the  same  way  in  this 
respect  that  the  mind  is  affected  toward  the 
current  of  light  that  we  call  sunshine,  it  is 
also  affected  toward  a  flowing  river,  which 
is  a  kind  of  liquid  picture  of  life  that  is  stead¬ 
ily  renewed,  of  childhood  that  is  abiding. 
The  maps  never  state,  never  think  of  stating 
how  old  a  river  is,  how  long  it  is  since  it  be¬ 
gan  to  run.  Nor  does  our  observation  of  the 
river  readily  start  such  an  enquiry  in  our 
own  minds.  If  the  river  has  contracted ;  if 
there  are  reeds  growing  along  the  margin 
where  evidently  the  current  once  swept  in 
the  fullness  of  its  tide ;  if  bare  spots  are  shown 
in  mid-current  which  were,  to  appearance, 
once  wetted  and  covered  by  the  river  in  the 
abundance  of  its  volume,  but  which  have 
emerged  into  view  as  the  supplies  from  its 
tributaries  or  from  the  hillsides  have,  for 
whatever  cause,  become  a  diminished  and  a 
diminishing  quantity ;  then  it  would  not  be 
strange  if  some  feeling  of  the  antiquity  of  the 
river  should  steal  into  our  general  impression 
of  it.  It  might  not  come  to  the  point  of  a  dis¬ 
tinct  thought,  but  there  would  be  something 
of  a  tired  and  stagnant  look  about  it  all  that 
would  be  suggestive  of  time  and  the  slipping 


away  of  a  good  many  years.  But  if  the  chan¬ 
nel  is  full,  and  if  there  is  that  on-rush  that 
seems  to  mean  that  the  water  that  is  between 
the  banks  has  got  to  move  on  in  order  to 
make  room  for  immense  quantities  of  the  same 
that  are  on  the  way  down  from  the  uplands, 
then  no  surmise  of  time,  no  conception  of 
period  during  which  the  river’s  life  has  been 
lived  and  its  work  done,  will  even  begin  to 
suggest  itself.  It  will  be  felt  and  surrendered 
to  as  something  that  no  more  has  the  quality 
of  age  inhering  in  it  than  has  the  daytiifie 
under  whose  canopy  it  channels  its  way  to  the 
sea.  no  more  the  subject  of  corruption  than 
are  the  twinkling  smiles  with  which  the  same 
river  laughs  back  into  the  face  of  the  moon 
in  the  night  time. 

Quite  in  the  same  attitude  also  our  mind 
stands  toward  truth.  We  could  never  easily 
bring  ourselves  to  tbink  of  truth  under  terms 
of  years  or  centuries.  We  should  never  detect 
ourselves  wondering  how  old  truth  is  nor  how 
long  it  is  likely  to  endure.  That  is  not  at  all 
to  be  confounded  with  the  fact  that  there  are 
certain  forms  under  which  men  at  one  time 
and  another  have  attempted  to  phrase  the 
truth,  that  grow  old,  and  that  are  full  of 
symptoms  of  decrepitude,  and  that  we  should 
consider  it  as  no  act  of  impropriety  to  put  a 
date  upon.  But  in  that  case  it  is  not  the  truth 
that  has  the  year-mark  stamped  upon  it,  but 
the  form  of  words  under  which  the  truth  is 
attempted  to  be  expressed ;  just  as  the  con¬ 
tents  of  a  running  stream  never  suggest  date 
or  age  till  yon  have  obstructed  and  isolated 
some  little  portion  of  its  contents,  and  set 
that  little  portion  off  by  itself ;  severed  its 
connections  with  the  stream  in  its  wholeness 
and  fullness;  when  almost  immediately  that 
which  you  have  isolated  ages  and  grows  offen¬ 
sive. 

There  is  a  good  deal  in  this  matter  of  a 
thing  keeping  young  because  it  continues  in 
touch  with  the  current  of  supply.  The  per¬ 
fume  of  a  blossom  will  not  begin  to  suggest 
antiquity  and  to  be  odorous  of  yesterday  till 
it  has  been  nipped  from  the  bush.  Take  a  bit 
of  truth,  case  it  in,  wall  it  up,  cover  it  over  so 
that  it  is  not  going  to  get  rained  on,  canvas  it 
around  so  that  it  will  not  get  blown  upon  and 
ventilated,  build  subterranean  masonry  under¬ 
neath  it  so  that  hidden  springs  shall  have  no 
chance  to  vitalize  it,  and  the  great  heart  of  all 
the  waters  find  no  opportunity  to  pulse  within 
it,  and  the  first  thing  it  will  do  will  be  to  be¬ 
gin  to  grow  old.  So  that  when  we  say  that 
we  could  never  easily  bring  ourselves  to 
associate  truth  with  any  thought  of  the  length 
of  time  through  which  it  has  survived,  what 
we  mean  is  that  the  truth  itself  does  not  grow 
old,  and  that  there  is  nothing  about  it  sug¬ 
gestive  of  age  till  men  begin  to  slit  it  into 
sections  and  frame  it  into  paragraphs,  while 
the  water  still  forms  part  of  the  river,  and  the 
fragrant  blossom  yet  keeps  touch  with  the 
stalk. 

The  illustrations  we  have  employed  all  look 
in  the  direction  of  this  single  fact,  that  being 
young,  as  a  permanency,  is  a  matter  of  con¬ 
secutive  replenishment,  of  keeping  in  open 
connection  with  ample  reservoirs  of  supply, 
so  that  our  individual  life  shall  not  be  a  self- 
contained  and  a  self-maintained  one,  but  a 
blossom  from  out  the  stock  of  the  general  life, 
an  inlet  that  prolongs  landward  the  throb 
communicated  to  it  from  out  the  width  and 
fullness  of  all  the  sea. 

It  will  be  a  step  in  the  direction  of  the  ob¬ 
ject  we  have  in  view  to  say  that  even  on  the 
plane  of  ordinary  human  existence,  if  a  man 
wants  to  succeed,  in  the  best,  broadest  sense 
of  the  term,  he  needs  to  be  part  of  the  conti¬ 
nent  of  bis  kind,  not  an  island  off  in  mid- 
Pacific.  He  must  proceed  on  the  basis  of  the 
solidarity  of  the  race,  and  not  simply  be  an 
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occupant  of  the  times  in  which  he  lives,  but 
have  his  roots  thrust  down  deeply  into  the 
soil  of  the  general  life  that  fills  and  animates 
those  times.  Each  blossom  is  a  quotation 
from  the  entire  tree.  A  man  is  not  perfectly 
himself  till  he  is  organized  by  his  times  as 
well  as  contributes  to  organize  his  times.  **lt 
is  not  well  for  a  man  to  be  alone,”  is  a  dictum 
that  ought  not  to  be  interpreted  in  exclusive 
reference  to  connubial  relations.  A  man  may 
grow  old,  but  man  does  not,  and  a  man  will 
not,  to  the  degree  that  he  succeeds  in  re¬ 
maining  part  of  his  kind  and  not  a  finished 
individual  all  by  himself.  Keep  the  water  in 
the  current  if  you  want  it  to  retain  its  fresb- 
nesa  and  to  preserve  the  sparkle  it  had  while 
trickling  down  the  side  of  the  hill.  A  man 
cannot  go  off  into  a  corner  and  think  things 
out.  What  he  merely  thinks  out  will  be  likely 
to  get  out  of  date  before  it  gets  through  the 
printer’s  hands.  Thought  always  requires  the 
rectification  of  life,  and  the  individual  must 
be  checked  by  the  universal.  The  collective 
mind  of  the  race  is  wondrous  wise.  Indi¬ 
vidual  judgment  is  pretty  nearly  infallible 
when  the  individual  is  simply  the  organ  and 
mouthpiece  of  the  general  wisdom.  We  may 
try  to  be  an  inspiration  to  the  times  we  live 
in,  but  a  good  and  necessary  way  in  which  to 
prepare  ourselves  for  that  is  to  let  the  times 
we  live  in  be  an  inspiration  to  us.  Nothing 
will  keep  life  going  but  life ;  life  is  the  food 
that  goes  to  the  production  of  life-blood. 
Keeping  young  is  a  matter  of  keeping  abreast 
with  the  times  we  are  in,  getting  out  a  new 
edition  of  one’s  self  every  day ;  and  in  order  to 
do  that  we  need  to  keep  out  in  the  open.  Per¬ 
petual  youth  is  the  art  of  keeping-up,  living 
in  that  vital  connection  with  the  thinking  and 
the  doing  and  the  endeavoring  that  is  in  the 
world,  that  all  your  moving  is  in  the  pace  of 
the  world’s  moving.  A  man’s  age  is  the  dis¬ 
tance  between  himself  and  his  times  reduced 
to  figures.  But  the  main  point  we  want  to 
push  just  here  is,  that  in  order  to  keep  up 
with  the  world  we  require  to  live  a  life  that  is 
a  part  of  the  world’s  life.  We  must  keep  to 
the  organic  idea  of  mankind,  not  try  to  be  a 
man  all  by  ourselves.  Just  as  soon  as  the 
branch  undertakes  to  set  up  in  business  for 
itself,  to  out  the  cords  that  bind  it  into  the 
general  life  of  the  tree,  to  dam  the  currents 
that  struggle  into  it  from  out  the  great  vol¬ 
ume  of  the  tree’s  collective  vitality,  the 
branch  withers.  The  tree  goes  on.  the  branch 
stops.  The  branch  gets  left  behind.  There  is 
a  life  in  the  times.  There  is  a  life  in  our 
kind.  The  race  is  a  great  deal  more  than  the 
numerical  sum  of  all  the  individual  men  and 
women  that  happen  at  any  instant  to  be  alive 
upon  the  earth.  And  cloister-culture  is  the 
process  of  closing  up  the  sluiceways  through 
which  the  currents  of  that  universal  fullness 
are  attempting  to  fiush  us  and  to  become  a 
realized  factor  in  our  being,  feeling,  thinking, 
purposing  and  working. 

With  that  aspect  of  the  matter  well  in  hand 
we  can  go  on  to  consider  some  features  of  it 
that  are  more  distinctively  of  a  religious  type. 
It  goes  without  saying  that  when  St.  Paul  is 
talking  in  our  verse  about  being  inwardly  re¬ 
newed  and  being  made  a  fresh  child  again 
every  morning,  he  is  not  thinking  of  that 
perennial  rebirth  as  anything  that  the  grand 
human  total  of  bis  times  could  do  for  him. 
St.  Paul,  like  other  great  actors  in  Hebrew 
history,  was  no  doubt  a  man  who  had  lived 
out  among  men,  and  who  bad  doubtless  de¬ 
rived  somewhat  of  bis  intensity  and  fullness 
from  personal  contacts,  and  gained  something 
of  his  power  of  appreciating  human  necessities 
and  possibilities  by  the  closeness  with  which 
he  had  adhered  to  the  organized  whole  of 
that  race  in  which  he  was  himself  a  vigorous 
and  sensitive  organ.  But  what  he  is  thinking 


of  here  is  divine  replenishment  and  the  per¬ 
petual  youth  that  is  made  ours  by  being  con¬ 
tained  in  the  current  of  the  life  of  God.  He 
is  thinking  of  Christianity  as  an  open  conduit 
through  which  the  spiritual  fullness  that  is  in 
Him  may  empty  itself  into  os,  fiush  us,  and 
make  us  young  again  and  issue  a  new  edition 
of  us  and  bring  os  down  to  date  every  twenty- 
four  hours.  It  is  a  doctrine  of  current  faith 
that  a  man  must  be  born  again  once ;  it  is  a 
doctrine  of  St.  Paul’s  faith  that  a  man  must 
be  bom  again  every  day.  Even  divine  gifts 
grow  rancid  unless  renewed.  Water  will  not 
keep;  Holy  Ghost  will  not  keep.  We  are  not 
playing  with  words  here,  but  are  dealing  with 
facts.  The  children  of  Israel,  before  they 
had  learned  better,  tried  the  experiment  once 
of  keeping  manna  twenty-five  hours,  the  rec¬ 
ord  tells  us,  “and  it  bred  worms  and  stank.” 
That  is  a  parable ;  it  is  a  long  object-lesson, 
teaching  us  that  there  is  nothing  so  good, 
even  though  of  divine  conferment,  as  not  to 
require  replacing  and  being  given  over  again. 
It  is  one  of  the  supreme  mistakes  of  the 
Church,  even  as  it  is  of  Christians  individu¬ 
ally,  that  a  good  thing  divinely  accomplished 
is  guarantee  of  the  certainty  that  it  will  never 
have  to  be  repeated.  On  the  contrary,  the 
very  fact  that  a  thing  is  so  good  and  so  divine 
is  what  makes  its  repetition  necessary.  The 
original  outpouring  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  an  in¬ 
stance  in  point.  People  reason  that  that  event 
was  so  great,  that  there  was  so  much  of 
Almighty  God  in  it,  that  history  needs  such 
an  event  but  once.  It  was,  on  the  contrary, 
so  great  an  event,  and  with  so  much  of 
Almighty  God  in  it,  that  history  needs  it  a 
good  many  times,  keeps  needing  it.  That  is 
why  the  Church  ages  and  grows  antiquated 
and  putrescent:  a  new  edition  is  not  being 
continually  gotten  out,  and  the  whole  thing 
daily  brought  down  to  date.  But  what  we 
want  to  consider  just  now  is  not  the  Church 
at  large,  but  individuals  in  particular.  This 
Pauline  truth  of  daily  divine  renewal,  this 
doctrine  that  a  man  needs  to  be  divinely  done 
over  every  day  he  lives,  is  just  simply  of  a 
piece  with  what  everywhere  transpires  in 
other  ranges  of  being  and  on  material  ground, 
and  brims  with  meaning  to  the  heart  and  to 
the  intelligence  of  every  man  that  is  keen  to 
see  and  hungry  to  get  down  into  the  strenu¬ 
ous  reality  of  things. 

The  sort  of  divine  replenishing  here  consid¬ 
ered  will  keep  a  man  young  in  his  conversion. 
The  idea  that  a  man  needs  to  be  converted  but 
once  is  a  comfortable  one,  but  it  is  one  that 
does  not  seem  to  succeed  in  practice.  How¬ 
ever  much  of  his  heart  one  may  give  to  the 
Lord,  even  though  he  supposes  he  has  given 
the  whole  of  it,  he  will  find  presently  that 
some  of  it  he  has  unwittingly  retained  in  his 
own  keeping.  Now  whether  that  squares  ex¬ 
actly  with  the  phraseology  of  the  theological 
text-books  does  not  concern  us  so  much.  At 
any  rate,  it  touches  a  fact  that  is  true  to  ex¬ 
perience.  Each  of  us  needs  diurnally  a  new 
version  of  his  conversion.  The  working  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  Christ  teaches  us,  is  like 
leaven.  And  that  holds  of  the  individual 
heart  as  well  as  of  society  at  large.  The  yeast 
does  not  strike  through  the  whole  lump  of 
dough  at  a  fiash.  We  keep  finding  unsus¬ 
pected  lumps  of  meal  that  the  yeast  has  not 
seized  upon.  We  surrender  to  God  in  install 
ments.  We  may  not  mean  it,  but  we  do  it. 
We  give  our  hearts  to  the  Lord,  experience  re¬ 
ligion,  as  we  call  it,  go  on  a  while,  and  find 
after  a  little  that  there  are  scattered  stretches 
of  interior  territory  that  we  are  still  bolding 
the  unsurrendered  deed  of.  But  imagining 
conversion  to  be  a  "once  for  all”  affair,  we 
keep  the  deed,  thank  the  Lord  that  the  mat¬ 
ter  is  finished,  and  utilize  the  memory  of  the 
event  to  the  end  of  keeping  ourselves  cheerful 


and  hopeful.  Now  that  is  not  thorough.  The 
man  who  stands  in  this  pulpit  snd  the  men  and 
women  that  sit  in  these  pews,  need  conver¬ 
sion  to-day  as  mnch  as  ever  they  did.  There 
are  deeds  we  do,  ambitions  we  cherish,  feel¬ 
ings  in  which  we  indulge,  that  are  not  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  mind  of  God,  and  we  have  no  doubt 
of  the  fact.  Now  if  we  have  passed  through 
a  converting  process,  that  conversion,  whether 
it  occurred  a  year  ago  or  half  a  century  ago, 
is  valid  only  for  the  effects  which  it  worked 
and  not  for  any  effects  that  it  failed  to  accom¬ 
plish  and  that  still  remain  unaccomplished. 
Conversion  needs  to  be  brought  down  to  date. 
We  require  to  stand  in  permanent  touch  with 
the  converting  Spirit  of  God,  and  let  Him 
pluck  from  us  whatever  sin  still  remains.  We 
must  have  some  conversion  that  is  as  new  as 
the  morning. 

And  it  lies  near  by  that  to  say  that  we  must 
keep  open  avenue  to  our  divine  supplies  if  we 
will  have  a  Christian  experience  that  wakes 
up  in  us  as  a  kind  of  fresh  sunrise  day  by  day. 
It  is  as  tiresome  to  live  on  an  antiquated  experi¬ 
ence  as  it  would  be  to  subsist  on  petrified  fruit. 
To  attempt  to  believe  that  we  are  eons  and 
daughters  of  God  because  of  tbe  joy  that  was 
shed  in  our  hearts  ten  years  ago,  is  like  trying 
to  retire  at  night  by  the  sunlight  that  streamed 
into  our  room  weeks  ago.  There  is  nothing 
in  God’s  earth  that  grows  rank  sooner  than  an 
experience.  It  is  a  principle,  universally  true, 
that  the  more  delicate  a  thing  is  and  tbe  more 
Onely  organized,  the  more  directly  it  will  de¬ 
cay  and  fall  to  pieces  when  once  it  is  parted 
fiom  tbe  root  from  which  it  sprang.  The  per¬ 
fume  will  evaporate  from  a  rose  and  its  fra¬ 
grance  turn  into  offence  almost  as  soon  as  it 
has  left  the  stalk.  There  is  no  limit  to  the 
meaning  contained  in  all  this,  and  it  lies  down 
closely  at  the  level  of  our  need.  Good  things 
require  to  be  made  over  and  over  and  ever¬ 
lastingly  reduplicated.  The  fresh  river  must 
incessantly  draw  on  tbe  young  rivulets  that 
incessantly  trickle  from  the  hill-side.  Chris¬ 
tian  joy  that  we  call  ours,  but  that  does  not 
bear  the  siamp  of  to-day,  is  not  an  experi¬ 
ence,  but  a  lelio  and  an  antiquity ;  and  no  more 
our  own  personal  possession  than  though  it 
had  occurred  in  a  prior  generation. 

But  there  is  a  good  deal  more  in  tbe  same 
vein.  We  must  have  also  from  day  to  day  a 
young,  fresh  theology.  1  am  not  saying  that 
we  want  to  revise  our  creed  every  day,  under¬ 
standing  by  creed  tbe  formulated  convictions 
of  the  Church.  But  we  do  want  a  new  the¬ 
ology  every  day,  divine  truth  apprehended  by 
a  spiritual  discernment  and  a  Christian 
experience  that  has  the  morning  dew  upon  it. 
We  are  weary  of  religions  ideas  and  religious 
convictions,  of  which  all  that  can  be  said  is 
that  they  are  tbe  embalmed  products  of  old 
intelligence,  either  our  own,  or  some  one’s 
else ;  coffined  convictions,  old  blood  with  the 
heat  died  and  the  pulse  out.  We  are  not  in 
this  criticizing  statements  of  truth  ;  we  have 
to  have  them ;  but  the  only  real  service  that 
such  statements  can  render  us  is  to  stand  as 
supports  upon  which  our  eye  or  our  thought 
ran  rest  while  our  heart  presses  forward  and 
inward  to  the  reality  that  tbe  statement  vainly 
I  attempts  to  tell,  words  that  pulse  with  God  as 
tbe  seas  do,  words  that  are  afire  with  God  as 
the  bush  of  Horeb  was.  Our  creed  can  do  lit¬ 
tle  for  us  so  long  as  it  is  merely  the  mummy 
of  an  extinct  experience.  Tbe  form  of  the 
words  may  be  old ;  that  is  not  what  we  are 
objecting  to.  So  the  vast  California  pine  may 
be  old,  but  in  a  truer  sense  it  is  new  as  the 
dew  that  baptizes  it,  for  it  is  suffused  with 
life,  and  life  is  never  old.  It  is  a  great  art  to 
make  a  creed,  but  it  is  a  more  diflScnlt  art 
to  keep  in  such  daily  relation  with  it  that  it 
shall  not  curse  us  more  than  it  will  bless  ns. 
The  creed  will  not  help  us  into  God  nnlese 
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Ood  ia  all  the  time  helping  us  into  the  creed. 
Its  truths  must  be  so  much  fibre  in  which 
Ood’s  Spirit  quivers.  They  must  be  realized 
in  their  condition  of  saturation  with  the  divine 
life  Truth  taken  apart  from  life  is  not  truth 
any  more ;  divine  truth  taken  apart  from 
divine  life  is  not  truth  any  more ;  seasoned 
lumber,  not  living  forest.  When  in  repeating 
the  Apostles’  Creed  I  say,  "I  believe  in  Ood, 
the  Father  Almighty,”  1  am  only  uttering 
words  for  which  almost  anything  else  under 
heaven  might  just  as  well  be  substituted  ex¬ 
cept  as  in  my  utterance  of  them  the  feeling 
and  experience  of  God’s  Almighty  Fatherhood 
crowds  and  thrills  the  instant.  That,  then,  is 
what  I  mean  by  creed  brought  down  to  date. 
It  may  be  old  as  the  Church,  but  in  the  juster 
sense  it  is  as  new  as  the  moment.  l)ut  all  I 
intended  to  say  this  morning  was  that  we 
make  a  great  mistake  when,  as  Christians,  we 
undertake  to  live  on  our  history.  That  at¬ 
tempt  is  the  very  genius  of  all  decay  and 
decrepitude. 

I  have  done  all  that  I  attempted  if  I  have 
started  in  any  hungry,  earnest  mind  and  heart 
the  suspicion  that  there  is  a  great  deal  here 
that  I  have  not  done,  but  only  commenced  to 
do.  Our  bodies  are  growing  old.  Well,  let 
them.  But  we  cannot  afford  to  have  our 
minds  grow  old,  our  hearts  harden,  and  our 
spirits  petrify.  Old  conversion,  old  experience, 
old  sympathies,  old  love,  old  thoughts,  be  they 
as  true  as  Bible,  are  as  little  a  part  of  to-day’s 
religious  life  as  submerged  and  petrified  for¬ 
ests  are  a  part  of  the  world’s  living  verdure. 
Ood  is  as  new  as  this  morning’s  sunrise  or 
this  evening’s  star-twinkle,  and  we  shall  be 
BO,  too,  if  we  will  knit  into  Him,  let  Him  flush 
Uo  every  day  and  lean  upon  His  supplies  as  the 
fiowing  river  is  born  anew  every  morning  of 
the  limpid  spirit  that  descends  upon  it  from 
out  the  air  by  the  way  of  the  mountain  top 
and  the  hill-sides. 

May  we,  O  Ood,  be  full  of  sensitive  nerve 
for  Thy  touch,  full  of  waiting  for  Thy  coming,, 
green  fields  lying  under  the  dropping  of  the 
rain,  children  whose  flushed  faces  expect  Thy 
nod  and  smile  I 

BUTTERFLIES  AMD  BEES. 

As  I  was  walking  a  few  days  ago  a  butterfly 
flitted  near  me  with  its  large,  slowly-moving 
wings  and  broken,  zigzag  flight.  I  had  seen 
the  same  thing  a  thousand  times  without  its 
provoking  thought,  but  now  the  great  differ¬ 
ence  between  its  flight  and  that  of  bees  and 
other  insects,  set  me  thinking.  I  at  once 
recognized  the  need  of  quick  movement  of  the 
little  wings  of  the  bees  to  equal  the  eiflcienoy 
of  the  comparative  slowness  of  the  butterflies. 
But  which,  on  the  whole,  was  the  best 
mechanism?  was  the  question  that  immedi 
ately  arose,  and  I  was  not  long  in  concluding 
that  small  wings  swiftly  moved  are  superior 
to  large  wings,  however  gaily  painted,  that 
flap  slowly  and  almost  idly.  A  bee  flies  to  a 
distance  much  sooner  than  a  butterfly,  and 
its  flight  is  more  direct  and  business  like. 
But  what  beauty  the  butterfly’s  wings  can 
boast  1  They  have  been  carefully  collected 
from  all  countries  and  preserved  in  cabinets, 
and  learned  scholars  have  esteemed  them  wor. 
thy  of  admiration  and  accurate  description. 
Other  insects’  wings,  however  serviceable  in 
the  mechanism  of  flight,  have  nothing  to  at¬ 
tract  the  gaze  or  excite  our  admiration. 

How  much  is  suggested  hy  bees  and  butter¬ 
flies  and  their  different  modes  of  flight  I 
Steamboats  were  once  propelled  by  great  pad¬ 
dle  wheels,  and  it  was  thought  a  great 
achievement  to  cross  the  Atlantic  in  ten  days. 
They  long  since  dispensed  with  these  ponder 
ouB  wheels  and  substituted  submerged  screws 
buried  out  of  sight  in  the  water,  and  the  At¬ 
lantic  is  now  crossed  in  flve  days  and  a  frac¬ 


tion.  The  forty-foot  paddle  represented  the 
butterfly  wings ;  the  six  or  seven-foot  screw 
corresponds  to  the  almost  unseen  wings  of  the 
bee.  There  was  more  show  in  the  one,  but 
more  work  in  the  other. 

Drilling  rock,  so  much  of  which  is  done  in 
mining,  was  formerly  done  with  large  ham 
mers  and  heavy  drills.  A  pair  of  men  was 
needed,  one  striking,  the  other  steadying  the 
drill,  each  changing  with  the  other  as  the 
man  swinging  the  sledge  became  exhausted. 
All  that  is  now  changed.  An  air  condenser 
furnishes  power,  which  is  applied  to  half  a 
dozen  or  more  light  drills,  and  instead  of  six 
or  eight  powerful  blows  a  minute  on  a  heavy 
drill,  five  or  six  hundred  light  taps  do  the 
work  faster  and  better.  Wide  as  the  contrast 
may  seem  between  a  sturdy  miner  panting  as 
be  swings  bis  sledge  and  a  gay  butterfly  flit 
ting  from  blossom  to  blossom,  the  miner 
stands  for  the  flapping  wings  of  the  butterfly 
and  the  air  drill,  with  its  hundreds  of  light 
taps,  for  the  little  bee  with  wings  almost  in 
visible  as  they  bear  it  swiftly  through  the  air. 

Another  instance  of  the  same  method  of 
operation  is  furnished  by  the  growth  of  all 
living  things.  It  is  by  invisible  steps  of  in 
crease  that  the  spreading  oak  and  elm  come 
from  the  little  seed  or  acorn  to  their  full 
majestic  dimensions.  It  is  said  that  a  power 
ful  microscope  will  reveal  the  actual  process 
of  movement  and  development  in  the  minute 
vessels  and  veins  of  a  growing  plant,  but 
though  the  result  be  an  oak  or  a  towering 
pine,  the  process  is  microscopic,  made  up  of 
millions  upon  millions  of  infinitesimal  impulses 
and  accretions.  The  mushroom  and  fungus 
family  are  an  apparent  exception,  often  com¬ 
ing  up  in  a  night,  but  are  as  short  of  life  as 
sudden  of  growth,  vanishing  almost  as  soon 
as  they  appear. 

Nearly  all  the  operations  of  nature  may  be 
resolved  into  the  accumulation  of  a  multitude 
of  small  results.  Great  rivers  are  fed  by  hid¬ 
den  springs  sliently  trickling  from  rocks  high 
up  in  the  mountains.  Nations  are  fed  from 
grains,  thousands  of  them  going  to  make  a 
full  meal  for  a  working  man.  The  earth  is 
watered  and  made  soft  with  showers  of  tiny 
drops,  each  insignificant,  but  where  would 
mankind  be  without  their  aggregate? 

Coming  to  the  intellectul  and  mental  world^ 
the  same  method  of  operation  prevails.  How 
does  a  learned  man  gain  hie  learning  except 
by  myriads  and  myriads  of  efforts  of  attention, 
comparison,  and  memory?  A  few  have  almost 
without  effort  leaped  to  eminence  in  scholar¬ 
ship  and  learning,  but  it  would  be  greatly 
dangerous  for  a  tyro  in  the  schools  to  take 
them  for  models.  They  are  exceptions,  very 
rare,  and  usually  in  their  full  career  give 
warning  against  the  error  of  supposing  that 
mental  eminence  is  to  be  attained  except  as 
the  legitimate  fruit  of  industry  heaped  upon 
industry.  The  bees  of  learning  have  always 
distanced  its  butterflies.  Was  there  ever  a 
national  device  more  worthy  than  the  bees 
which  Napoleon  chose  for  his  imperial  em¬ 
blem?  In  the  world  of  intellectual  forces  just 
as  emphatically  as  concerning  forces  natural, 
the  old  Scotch  adage  holds  good,  “Many  a 
mickle  makes  a  muckle.  ” 

In  the  spiritual  sphere  this  law  governs  as 
in  all  others.  There  have  been  eminent  lead 
ers  in  the  Church,  men  like  Peter,  Paul, 
Augustine,  Chrysostom,  Knox,  Luther,  Cal¬ 
vin,  Edwards,  but  the  great  bulk  of  the  work 
for  upbuilding  Christ’s  Church  has  been  done 
by  quiet,  nameless  ones.  One  bumble,  con¬ 
sistent,  Christian  life  is  of  greater  value  in 
the  interests  of  the  kingdom  than  the  most 
fervid  Christian  eloquence,  not  reinforced  by 
such  a  life.  To  the  aggregate  influence  of 
such  lives  Christianity  owes  its  present  com¬ 
manding  position.  Were  it  possible  to  dissever 


the  influence  of  Christian  organizations  and 
institutions  from  that  quietly  exerted  by  con¬ 
sistent  Christian  lives,  could  the  one  be  put  in 
one  scale  of  a  truthful,  moral  balance,  and  the 
other  in  the  opposite,  few,  I  think,  would  hesi¬ 
tate  as  to  the  preponderance.  All  cannot  be 
butterflies  and  make  brilliant  show  of  the 
work  of  the  Church,  but  all  can  be  bees,  and 
the  humble  honey-bees,  up  and  alert,  early 
and  late,  attracting  little  observation,  scarcely 
noticed  by  many,  have  done  already,  and  will 
yet  do  most  of  what  is  done  on  earth  for 
Christ  and  His  Church.  T. 

Santa  Clara  Valley. 


REV.  ROBERT  E.  WILLSON. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  6th  inst.  the  Rev. 
Robert  E.  Willson,  an  aged,  honored,  and  be¬ 
loved  brother  in  Christ,  the  power  of  whose 
quiet,  sure,  and  faithful  Christian  life  was 
felt  by  all  who  knew  him,  was  laid  to  rest  in 
the  beautiful  rural  cemetery  at  Forty  Fort,  on 
the  western  bank  of  the  Susquehanna  River, 
in  the  Wyoming  Valley. 

Early  in  my  ministry  of  flfty  years  in  Pitts- 
ton,  through  my  association  with  the  rela¬ 
tives  of  Mrs.  Willson  residing  at  Pittston,  I 
became  acquainted  with  Mr.  Willson,  and 
speedily  learned  to  admire  and  to  love  him. 
He  was  then  a  comparatively  young  man,  in 
bis  flrst  charge  at  Hammondsport,  N.  Y. ,  and 
fully  occupied  with  his  pastoral  work,  in 
which  be  greatly  delighted  and  in  which  he 
did  his  life-work.  He  was  subsequently  set¬ 
tled  at  Clyde,  and  at  Havana,  N.  Y.  At  the 
time  of  his  death  he  was  a  member  of  the 
Lackawanna  Presbytery.  He  not  infrequently 
occupied  my  pulpit  while  visiting  in  the  con¬ 
gregation,  and  it  was  my  privilege  to  hear  him 
preach.  He  was  not  “a  pulpit  orator”  in  the 
popular  understanding  of  that  phrase,  but  he 
was  an  unusually  instructive  preacher  and  a 
Biblical  scholar  who  would  have  fliled  ac¬ 
ceptably  a  professor’s  chair  in  any  of  our 
theological  schools.  He  wrote  carefully  and 
spoke  deliberately  in  the  pulpit,  impressed 
apparently  with  the  divine  character  of  hie 
message.  He  always  preached  the  “Word,” 
and  aimed  to  do  it  not  with  the  wisdom  of 
words,  lest  the  cross  of  Chriwt  should  be  made 
of  none  effect. 

While  his  life-work  was  done  largely  in  the 
pastorate,  be  was  deeply  interested  in  educa¬ 
tional  work  was  conducted  in  our  colleges  and 
theological  seminaries,  and  his  counsel  was 
often  sought  in  the  administration  of  these 
institutions.  For  some  years  he  was  an  active 
member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Auburn 
Seminary,  in  the  work  of  which  be  continued 
to  feel  a  deep  interest  while  he  lived. 

Mr.  Willson  bad  a  wide  and  intimate  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  his  ministerial  brethren  in 
the  State  of  New  York,  and  greatly  enjoyed 
his  association  with  them.  The  inflrmities  of 
age  that  necessitated  his  withdrawal  from  this 
association  be  felt  keenly,  but  he  never  ceased 
to  feel  an  interest  in  every  department  of  the 
ecclesiastical  work  of  the  Church. 

The  feature  of  Mr.  Willson’s  character  that 
was  especially  marked,  and  that  to  those  who 
knew  him  intimately  gave  it  a  peculiar 
charm,  was  his  innate  modesty.  He  lacked 
the  disposition  that  prompts  men  to  seek  great 
things  for  themselves.  The  honor  to  which  he 
aspired  in  his  work  was  that  which  comes 
from  winning  souls  to  Christ  and  building 
them  up  in  the  “most  holy  faith.”  The  charm 
of  the  Christian  ministry  as  a  profession,  in 
bis  view,  was  the  opportunities  it  afforded 
for  preaching  Christ,  for  telling  “the  old,  old 
story.”  In  his  estimation  there  was  no  more 
noble  work  given  to  man  on  earth  than 
preaching  the  Gospel. 

No  one  could  be  intimate  with  Mr.  Willson 
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without  being  impressed  with  bis  devotional 
spirit.  While  he  had  but  little  to  say  at  any 
time  of  bis  own  personal  religious  experience, 
be  was  always  interested  in  the  things  that 
pertained  to  the  kingdom  of  God,  at  home 
and  abroad.  This  came  out  in  his  home  life 
and  in  all  bis  intercourse  with  his  friends,  in 
his  preaching,  and  in  his  prayers. 

Although  at  no  time  in  his  life  a  vigorous 
man,  he  lived  to  the  advanced  age  of  eighty- 
eight  years,  and  up  to  within  a  few  years  of 
his  death  he  enjoyed  reasonably  good  health 
and  was  able  to  preach  acceptably.  He  was 
a  close  student,  and  fond  of  reading  and  writ 
ing,  and  possibly  from  over-use,  hie  eyes 
failed  him  towards  the  close  of  his  life,  and 
for  several  years  before  he  reached  the  end  of 
his  journey  on  earth  he  walked  in  darkness ; 
but  bis  social  and  intellectual  powers  did  not 
fail  him.  Until  the  end  came  he  found  enjoy¬ 
ment  in  his  home,  surrounded  by  loved  ones 
for  whom  be  had  lived  and  labored  and 
prayed,  and  who  in  turn  honored  him  as  the 
beloved  patriarch  of  their  family.  Quietly  and 
peacefully  he  fell  asleep  with  this  prayer  on 
his  lips,  that  loved  ones  could  hear,  “Come, 
Lord  Jesus,  come  quickly  1” 

Mr.  Willson  has  left  a  devoted  wife,  who 
has  been  his  helpmeet  for  more  than  half  a 
century,  the  daughter  of  an  honored  clergy¬ 
man,  the  Rev.  William  Strong,  and  sister  of 
the  late  Judge  Strong  of  the  Supreme  Court. 
And  three  children,  two  daughters,  Mrs.  Mar¬ 
tha  Fenn  of  Pittgton,  Pa  ,  mother  of  the  Rev. 
Courtney  Fenn,  a  missionary  in  China,  and 
Mrs.  Isabella  Lowenstine  of  New  York,  at 
whose  home  Mr.  Willson  died.  His  son  is 
Judge  Willson  of  Philadelphia,  who  has  been 
among  the  rulers  of  the  bouse  of  God  his 
father  loved  so  well  for  some  years. 

N.  G.  Parke. 

PrrrsTON,  Pa. 

WORK  AMONG  NEEDY  CHILDREN. 

WONDERFUI.  GROWTH  OF  THE  KINDERGAR¬ 
TENS  IN  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

The  Sixteenth  Annual  Report  of  Mrs.  Sarah 
B.  Cooper,  the  President  of  the  Golden  Gate 
Kindergarten  Association  of  San  Francisco,  is 
a  pamphlet  of  absorbing  interest.  It  tells  the 
story  of  almost  incredible  progress  among  the 
needy,  neglected  children  of  that  great  city. 
There  are  forty  kindergartens,  with  an  annual 
enrollment  of  8,588  little  children,  now  under 
the  charge  of  this  Association.  These  chil¬ 
dren  are  mostly  three  and  four  years  of  age. 
Two  new  kindergartens  have  been  organized 
the  past  year.  One  of  these  is  sustained  from 
a  legacy  of  §10,000  left  by  J.  C.  Wilmeiding,  a 
New  Yorker  by  birth,  and  named  in  honor  of 
the  generous  donor.  The  number  of  children 
trained  during  the  sixteen  years,  is  20,116. 
The  Report  says:  “Many  of  these  children, 
whom  we  had  under  our  care  the  first  years  of 
our  work,  are  now  occupying  honorable  places 
among  the  working  classes  of  society.  Some 
of  them  have  attained  positions  of  distinction 
by  virtue  of  their  intelligence,  honesty,  and 
industry.  One  of  the  earliest  and  brightest 
pupils  we  ever  had  was  in  our  first  kinder¬ 
garten  on  the  Barbary  Coast,  which  is  the 
Five  Points  of  >dan  Francisco.  He  is  now  a 
practicing  attorney  of  much  promise.” 

This  great  work  was  established  by  the 
Bible  class  of  Mrs.  Cooper,  the  keynote  of 
whose  teaching  is:  “To  do  God’s  will,  is  to 
know  the  doctrine.  ”  The  second  kindergarten 
west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  was  organized 
by  this  class  under  the  direction  of  Mrs. 
Cooper.  The  first  woman  to  interest  herself 
personally  to  sustain  a  kindergarten  at  her 
own  expense,  was  Mrs.  Pbebe  A.  Hearst, 
widow  of  the  late  Senator  Hearst,  a  lady  of 
great  public  spirit  and  quick  discernment  in 
discovering  what  is  fundamentally  excellent  I 


in  building  up  a  community.  At  her  request 
Mrs.  Cooper  opened  Hearst  Kindergarten,  No. 
1,  in  the  old  Latin  quarter  of  the  city,  about 
thirteen  years  ago.  So  well  pleased  was  Mrs. 
Hearst  with  the  work  accomplished,  that  two 
other  Hearst  Kindergartens  were  added,  and 
these  three  schools  have  trained  hundreds  of 
little  children.  Mrs.  Hearst  has  signified  a 
desire  to  extend  her  benevolent  plans  to  the 
manual  training  of  these  children  when  they 
go  forth  from  the  kindergartens. 

Mrs.  Leland  Stanford,  in  1884,  on  the  occa¬ 
sion  of  the  death  of  her  only  son,  desired  at 
once  the  organization  of  five  kindergartens, 
to  be  named  for  her  son,  Leland  Stanford,  Jr., 
which  she  has  maintained  ever  since,  and  has 
permanently  endowed  them  for  the  future. 
Including  endowments,  Mrs.  Stanford  has 
given  §184.000  to  the  free  kindergartens.  The 
Leland  Stanford.  Jr.,  Memorial  Kindergartens 
were  the  first  memorial  kindergartens  in  the 
world.  They  are  now  established  in  many 
large  cities  of  this  and  other  countries.  There 
are  sixteen  memorial  schools  under  the  care 
of  the  Golden  Gate  Association.  In  addition 
to  the  Stanford  and  Hearst  Kindergartens, 
Mrs.  Charles  Lux  endowed  two,  Mrs.  Cyrus 
Walker  sustains  one,  also  Mrs.  B.  F.  Norris. 
Mrs.  A.  J.  Pope,  Hazel  Montgomery,  Mrs.  R. 
S.  Hart,  Mrs.  M.  L.  Bradley,  and  the  Help¬ 
ing  Hand  Society,  three. 

A  most  interesting  fact  connected  with  the 
work  is  allied  with  the  Produce  Exchange 
Kindergarten.  The  first  Christmas  after  the 
establishment  of  the  work  on  the  Barbary 
Coast,  the  Produce  Exchange  dealers  made  a 
very  handsome  voluntary  offering  in  testimony 
of  their  appreciation  of  the  kindergarten,  say¬ 
ing  that  their  fruits,  vegetables,  and  grains 
were  not  stolen,  as  in  the  old  time,  by  the  lit¬ 
tle  street  gamins,  and  they  wished  to  secure 
the  permanency  of  the  kindergarten  in  that 
neighborhood.  Immediately  a  new  kinder¬ 
garten  was  organized  and  named  “The  Pro¬ 
duce  Exchange  Kindergarten.”  It  has  been 
nobly  sustained  for  over  fifteen  years.  Emu¬ 
lating  the  exantple  of  this  body,  four  other 
commercial  organizations  furnished  the  means 
for  kindergartens — the  merchants,  the  attor 
neys,  the  insurance,  and  the  real  estate,  each 
of  these  sustain  a  kindergarten  bearing  the 
name  of  the  organization. 

Another  important  feature  of  the  work  is 
the  Mothers’  Meetings,  which  are  carried  on 
so  systematically  and  wisely  by  the  ladies  of 
the  Board  and  by  the  faithful  teachers,  as  to 
make  every  kindergarten,  in  a  way.  a  College 
Settlement.  “The  entire  neighborhood  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  kindergartens  where  they  have 
been  located  for  a  number  of  years,  is  lifted 
up,  and  the  people  feel  a  self-respect  and  are 
inspired  to  better  things.”  Regarding  these 
Mothers’  Meetings,  the  Report  wisely  says : 

Who  shall  estimate  the  value  of  our  Moth¬ 
ers’  Meetings?  These  meetings  for  mothers 
the  past  year  have  grown  in  numbers  and  in 
influence.  It  is  the  misfortune  of  ignorance 
that  it  does  not  know  how  to  be  wise.  Our 
mothers  need  teaching.  It  is  the  aim  to  group 
these  mothers,  that  we  may  thus  come  into 
closer  relationship  with  them  and  learn  their 
needs,  their  cares,  their  aspirations,  and  their 
disappointments,  and  as  far  as  possible,  bring 
something  of  new  hope  and  comfort  into  their 
hard  and  cheerless  lives. 

The  free  kindergartens  should  be  condensa¬ 
tions  of  power,  they  should  be  to  moral  force 
what  machinery  is  to  physical  force.  They 
should  store  up  and  fit  out  moral  supplies,  as 
they  store  up  and  fit  out  physical  supplies 
when  these  are  found  to  be  indispensably 
necessary.  Familiar  talks  are  given  on  the 
physical  care  and  training  of  children,  and 
domestic  economy. 

When  we  see  from  whence  many  of  our 
children  come,  the  home  environments  and 
the  hereditary  influences,  the  wonder  is  not 
that  they  are  so  wretched,  but  that  they  are  | 
as  wen  conditioned,  physically  and  morally,  as 
they  are.  Bodily  ailments  and  soul  maladies  I 


in  the  children  are  easily  accounted  for  after 
visiting  some  of  these  homes.  The  babe  is 
often  cursed  before  it  sees  the  light.  More 
and  more  we  feel  the  truth  of  the  old  adage : 
“If  you  would  thoroughly  reform  a  man  you 
must  begin  with  his  grandfather.  ” 

God's  cheapest  and  most  universal  gift — 
fresh  air— is  sadly  lacking  in  many  of  these 
homes.  What  wonder  that  the  children  love 
the  bright,  beautiful,  sunny  kindergarten, 
full  of  light  and  joy?  What  wonder  that  they 
take  something  of  the  spirit  of  the  kinder¬ 
garten  back  to  their  shadowed  homes  in  their 
bright  faces,  cheery  smiles,  and  their  loving, 
tender  hearts?  These  little  hands  are  the  ten¬ 
drils  by  which  many  an  erring,  sin-fettered 
parent  will  climb  heavenward. 

Tbe  Teachers’  Reports  form  a  most  interest¬ 
ing  portion  of  this  Annual  Report.  They  give 
a  vivid  picture  of  the  every-day  life  in  the 
kindergarten.  In  speaking  of  the  rapid  growth 
of  the  work  in  San  Francisco,  Mrs.  Cooper 
says : 

Two  great  causes  have  conspired  to  bring 
about  this  result.  First:  The  generous  sup¬ 
port  of  wise  and  liberal  hearted  men  and 
women,  who  have  the  intelligence  to  appreci¬ 
ate  the  bearing  of  this  early  training  uiran  the 
future  citizenship  of  San  Francisco.  Second: 
The  press  of  the  city  has  contributed  very 
largely  to  the  result.  Hundreds  of  helpful  and 
inspiring  articles  have  appeared  in  the  daily, 
weekly,  and  monthly  journals,  which  have 
called  the  attention  of  the  people  to  the  good 
work.  Wise  and  thoughtful  editorials  have 
been  written,  which  have  evoked  interest  and 
enthusiasm.  “Words  are  things,  and  a  small 
drop  of  ink,  falling  like  dew  upon  a  thought, 
produces  that  which  makes  thousands,  perhaps 
millions,  think.  ”  To  wise,  liberal  hearted  men 
and  women,  and  to  tbe  press,  are  largely  due 
the  rapid  growth  of  the  kingdsrgarten  work 
of  San  Francisco. 

Over  80,000  annual  reports  have  been  scat¬ 
tered  all  over  the  world  during  the  last  six¬ 
teen  years.  As  a  result,  no  less  than  287  free 
kindergartens  are  known  to  have  been  organ¬ 
ized  as  a  direct  result  of  the  Golden  Gate 
work.  These  are  scattered  over  our  own 
country  and  in  foreign  countries,  and  the 
islands  of  the  sea.  A  free  Normal  Training 
School  for  Kindergartners  is  connected  with 
this  great  work,  where  about  two  hundred 
have  been  graduated.  These  teachers  are  in 
great  demand,  as  the  work  is  growing  rapidly 
all  over  the  Pacific  coast.  Tbe  kindergarten 
prepares  the  child,  for  the  arts  and  trades. 
Mrs.  Cooper  adds:  “The  kindergarten  lays 
great  emphasis  upon  moral  training.  Tbe 
great  hope  of  society  is  in  individual  charac¬ 
ter.  The  foundation  principle  is:  ‘Seek  first 
the  kingdom  of  God  and  His  righteousness, 
and  all  other  things  shall  be  added  unto  you.’ 
Formation  is  better  than  reformation.  Pre¬ 
vention  is  better  than  cure.  ”  Tbe  total  re¬ 
ceipts  for  the  last  year  were  §44,205.77,  a 
noble  tribute  to  tbe  wise  generosity  of  tbe 
citizens  of  San  Francisco,  an  investment  that 
will  pay  handsome  dividends  during  all  the 
years  to  come. 

Leap  years  will  soon  be  scarce.  This  1896 
is  a  leap  year,  but  there  will  not  be  another 
for  eight  years,  for  1900  will  not  be  a  leap 
year,  owing  to  chronologcial  necessities.  At 
certain  long  intervals  a  day  has  to  be  missed 
to  prevent  the  seasons  from  going  astray, 
otherwise  our  postfrity  would  be  keeping 
Christmas  in  hot  weather,  and  would  be  shiv¬ 
ering  in  midsummer.  The  Russians  are  get¬ 
ting  troubled  at  last  about  the  “old  style” 
calendar.  Everybody  who  knows  anything 
about  Russia  is  aware  that  she  has  never 
adopted  the  Gregorian  “new  style”  of  reckon¬ 
ing,  and  that  Russians  adhere  to  the  day 
which  we  call  “Twelfth  Day”  as  Christmas 
Day.  The  old  Julian  Calendar  rules  in  Russia, 
and  tbe  Gregorian  in  the  rest  of  the  civilized 
world.  But  the  Russian  Government  has  de¬ 
cided  to  introduce  “new  style”  at  the  end  of 
this  century.  It  is  not  certain  whether  this 
will  be  done  suddenly  or  gradually.  In  tbe 
latter  case  the  first  twelve  leap  years  after 
1900  must  be  omitted.  Were  the  “old  style” 
continued,  there  would  be  thirteen  days’  dif- 
erence  in  the  twentieth  century.  It  is  this, 
unlucky  number  of  thirteen  which  the  super-,, 
stitious  Slavs  dread. 
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The  Heligious  Press, 


The  Preebyterian  Banner  welcomes  the 
“Orand  Gift  to  the  Freedmen’s  Board”  of  a 
good  Philadelphia  lady : 

“Mrs.  Phineas  M.  Barber  of  Philadelphia, 
widow  of  the  late  Phineas  H.  Barber,  is  about 
to  erect  and  equip  a  seminary  for  girls  at 
Armiston,  Alabama,  costing  about  840.000, 
and  then  hand  it  over  to  the  Presbyterian 
Board  of  Missions  for  Freedmen,  on  the  con¬ 
dition  that  it  will  assume  control  of  the  insti¬ 
tution.  The  Board  has  accepted  the  gift  and 
has  been  assured  that  the  building  will  be 
ready  for  occupancy  in  October,  1896  The 
building  will  be  three  stories  high  and  have 
a  frontage  of  175  feet.  This  school  is  to  be 
known  as  the  ** Barber  Memorial  Seminary.” 
This  will  be  a  notably  fine  addition  to  our 
work  among  the  colored  people  in  the  South, 
in  an  entirely  new  part  of  that  field.  As  a 
matter  of  course  this  will  not  add  anything 
to  relieve  the  present  depleted  condition  of  the 
treasury  of  the  Board,  but  it  will  demand  an 
additional  outlay  next  autumn  in  supplying 
this  new  enterprise  with  teachers.  But  when 
Ood  puts  it  into  the  heart  of  one  of  His  chil 
dren  to  make  such  a  liberal  gift  in  the  way 
of  a  building.  He  will  doubtless  put  it  into  the 
hearts  of  others  of  His  children  to  supply  the 
means  for  providing  it  with  teachers. 

“The  husband  of  Mrs.  Barber,  who  died  two 
years  ago,  made  a  bequest  of  $118,000,  to 
which  the  executors  of  the  will  say  about 
6100,000  will  be  added,  the  income  of  which  i4 
to  be  used  “for  the  erection  of  churches  and 
maintaining  of  needy  ministers  of  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  congregations  of  colored  people  in 
the  United  States  of  America,  as  seems  best 
in  the  judgment  of  the  General  Assembly 
aforementioned.”  According  to  the  action  of 
the  last  General  Assembly,  one-half  of  this 
income  goes  to  the  Board  of  Freedmen  to  be 
divided  equally  in  the  erection  of  churches 
for  Presbyterian  colored  congregations  and  for 
the  needy  ministers  of  the  colored  congrega¬ 
tions  in  their  fields ;  one-quarter  to  the  Board 
of  Home  Missions,  for  needy  ministers  of 
Presbyterian  colored  congregations  in  the 
fields  outside  of  the  Freedmen’s  Board  ;  and 
one-quarter  to  the  Board  of  Church  Exten¬ 
sion,  for  church  buildings  for  Presbyterian 
colored  congregations  in  the  fields  outside  of 
the  Freednaen’s  Board. 

“Mrs.  Barber  is  a  daughter  of  one  Presby¬ 
terian  minister,  the  late  Rev.  Phineas  Marr, 
D.  D.,  and  the  sister  of  two  other  Presby¬ 
terian  ministers,  the  Revs.  George  A.  Marr 
and  James  H.  Marr  of  Philadelphia.  May 
her  example  be  imitated  by  many  others. 
We  risk  nothing  in  asying  that  in  the  prospect 
of  immediate  results,  no  other  missionary 
field  in  the  world  presents  so  much  encour¬ 
agement.  ” 

The  above  is  good  news.  The  placing  of  the 
institution  at  Armiston  has  doubtless  been  well 
considered.  Mrs.  Barber  will  ‘'erect  and 
equip”  a  seminary  building  there  at  an  expen¬ 
diture  of  about  $40,000.  We  take  it  she  is 
proposing  to  put  that  amount  of  money  in 
campus,  building  or  buildings,  and  furniture, 
and  when  these  are  complete  and  the  con¬ 
tractors  have  finished,  to  turn  the  whole  over 
to  the  custody  of  the  Board  of  Missions  for 
Freedmen,  which  Board  must  at  once  set 
about  securing  a  faculty  and  sufficient  current 
funds  to  efficiently  operate  the  whole.  In 
other  words,  this  Seminary,  like  so  many 
other  institutions,  will  become  a  yearly 
charge  on  the  benevolence  of  the  churches 
Now  we  respectfully  raise  the  question  as  to 
the  wisdom  of  this  policy.  Would  it  not  be 
better  to  launch  this  institution  with  a  fair 
provision  for  its  support  from  the  start?  This 
might  be  done  by  a  division  of  the  sum  which 
Mrs.  Barber  proposes  to  expend,  $20,000  going 
to  the  plant,  and  that  much  only,  and  the 
same  amount,  well  invested,  to  its  endow¬ 
ment  The  institution  thus  balanced  would 
begin  with  a  certain  dignity  and  assurance, 
which  would  be  quite  absent  were  its  whole 
capital  in  a  big  building  and  its  support 
wholly  depending  on  the  benevolence  of 
those  who  will  know  nothing  of  it  save  by 
hearsay.  The  expense  of  maintaining  a  great 
building,  whether  a  church,  a  seminary,  or 
a  library,  is  large  and  constant.  Partial  or 
entire  endowment  thus  becomes  the  dictate 
•f  wisdom,  insuring  the  carrying  out  of  the 
objects  of  those  whose  bounty  has  taken  one 
or  another  of  these  forms. 


The  Christian  Observer  of  Louisville  has 
this  story  of  the  way  an  Evangelist’s  labors 
were  neutralized : 

In  one  of  our  Southwestern  Presbyteries  are 
quite  a  number  of  vacant  churches.  A  faith¬ 
ful  minister  was  sent  last  fall  to  their  aid.  At 
his  first  stopping  place  he  met  with  encour¬ 
agement.  The  few  noble  Presbyterians  were 
waiting  and  working  and  praying  for  the  or¬ 
ganization  of  a  church.  At  his  next  point 
there  are  about  fifteen  members  of  our  church, 
much  tried  and  somewhat  discouraged,  yet 
not  hopeless.  But  because  the  weather  on 
that  Sabbath  was  inclement  the  people  made 
little  or  no  effort  to  attend  service.  The 
preacher  went  to  church,  accompanied  by 
bis  host,  and  one  man  whom  he  met  on  the 
street.  He  preached,  and  the  auditors,  al¬ 
though  only  two  in  number,  enjoyed  the  ser¬ 
mon.  But  the  absence  of  the  other  members 
prevented  his  visit  from  accomplishing  its 
purpose.  When  he  went  to  a  third  point,  per¬ 
sonal  quarrels  between  the  members  crippled 
the  effectiveness  of  his  labors  there,  and  be 
accomplished  little  at  that  point. 

This  simple  record  of  this  brother's  work 
contains  a  very  important  lesson.  Oftentimes 
our  weak  churches  complain  that  they  are 
neglected.  Here  is  a  case  in  which  one  of 
Christ’s  ministers  devoted  the  better  part  of  a 
month  to  going  around  among  weak  churches 
for  the  purpose  of  helping  them  and  arranging 
for  their  future  prosperity  and  growth,  and 
the  people  allowed  either  wet  weather  or  per¬ 
sonal  estrangements  and  indifference  to  crip¬ 
ple  his  efforts,  and  make  his  trip,  not  utterly, 
but  largely,  useless.  It  is  impossible  for  the 
Christian  minister  to  revive  or  to  build  up  the 
Lord’s  work  in  any  community  unless  the 
Presbyterians  of  that  community  are  willing 
to  second  his  efforts  with  cordial  unanimity 
and  self  denial.  If  these  lines  shall  reach  the 
eyes  of  a  dozen  or  twenty  of  such  communi¬ 
ties,  the  readers  may  understand  that  while 
that  particular  localtiy  is  not  the  one  which 
we  have  described,  the  suggestion  is  one  for 
them  to  ponder. 

This  lonely  Southern  evangelist  would  do  well 
to  consult  Mr.  Moody,  B.  Fay  Mills,  J.  Wilbur 
Chapman,  Mr.  Davidson,  or  a  dozen  others  we 
might  name,  who  never  lack  hearers.  Obvi¬ 
ously  his  way  needs  to  be  prepared  before 
him.  And  how  shall  this  be  done?  Well,  is 
it  not  a  fact  that  in  the  most  unpromising 
communities  there  are  always  one  or  two  who 
can  be  awakened  to  duty.  Let  him  give  these 
a  little  time  to  announce  his  coming,  to  com. 
pose  troubles,  if  possible,  and  to  stir  up  inter¬ 
est  in  and  prayer  for  the  coming  visitation,  and 
he  will  be  saved  such  embarrassment  and  loss 
of  time  as  is  above  described.  In  any  case, 
let  the  Evangelist’s  coming  be  duly  heralded. 
This  preliminary  work  Is  one  of  the  secrete  of 
the  uniform  success  of  our  Evangelists  here  at 
the  North.  It  is  equally  important  in  the 
South,  as  the  people  must  be  reached  in  any 
case. 

The  Churchman  takes  note  of  the  situation 
in  Cuba : 

The  rebels  in  Cuba  continue  to  devastate 
tbe  farmlands  of  their  beautiful  island,  al¬ 
though  they  spare  the  tobacco  fields,  in  con¬ 
sideration  of  tbe  importance  to  trade  and  in¬ 
dustry  of  the  staple  product.  A  curious  cir¬ 
cumstance,  which  recalls  tbe  method  of  Sam¬ 
son  in  firing  the  corn  of  the  Philistines,  is 
that  the  followers  of  Gomez  employ,  in  set¬ 
ting  the  sugar  fields  afiame,  multitudes  of  the 
maja  and  jugo  snakes  of  Cuba.  These  rep¬ 
tiles  are  smeared  with  crude  petroleum  grease, 
a  match  is  applied  to  them,  and  they  are  then 
flung  into  the  dense  plantation  thickets,  which 
take  fire  as  the  maddened  creatures  wriggle 
off  in  all  directions.  A  more  hideous  and  re¬ 
volting  picture  of  the  horrors  of  war  cannot  be 
suggested  than  by  the  thought  of  these  fiery 
serpents.  Cruelty  and  destructiveness  never 
took  a  form  more  infernal.  War,  of  which 
people  sometimes  speak  so  lightly,  here  pre¬ 
sents  a  shape  in  which,  on  one  scene,  are 
combined  the  fiery  shower  and  tbe  plague  of 
serpents  which  make  op  the  most  terrific  de- 
, tails  of  Dante’s.hell.  Even  Milton  made  bis 
devils  fight  with  the  artillery  of  earth,  as  if 
the  person  of  evil  could  invent  no  more  appall¬ 
ing  instruments  of  pain  and  death  than  were 
employed  in  the  warfare  of  redeemed  man¬ 
kind.  The  irony  of  Milton  is  sometimes  more 
cutting  than  that  even  of  Swift. 


The  Lutheran  Observer  begins  the  new  year 
in  beautiful  new  form  and  type,  its  pages  cor¬ 
responding  in  size,  or  nearly  so,  with  those  of 
The  Evangelist.  It  has  this  to  say  relative  to 
“Moderators  and  Bishops”: 

The  Presbyterian  states  that  Professor 
Cowan  recently  declared  in  a  “Baird  Lecture.” 
that  it  was  the  duty  of  Presbyteries  to  elect 
their  ablest  men  as  Moderators,  who  should  be 
“real  leaders  and  true  bishops,”  and  be  con¬ 
tinued  in  office  for  two  or  three  years. 

We  regard  this  a  wise  suggestion  that  might 
be  followed  with  advantage  by  other  churches 
not  under  an  Episcopal  form  of  government. 
But  tbe  suggestion  would  be  improved  by 
adding,  that  the  Moderators  should  be  author¬ 
ized  to  devote  their  entire  time  to  the  over¬ 
sight  of  th^'ir  churches,  and  thus  give  them 
the  advantages  of  a  Scriptural  bishop’s  ser¬ 
vices,  without  the  official  name  of  “bishop,” 
whose  character  and  functions  have  been  so 
greatly  changed  and  perverted  from  their  orig¬ 
inal  character  by  some,  as  to  render  the  name 
offensive  to  many  Protestant  Christians. 

We  have  repeatedly  suggested  a  smiliar  re¬ 
form  in  the  Lutheran  Church— that  the  Presi¬ 
dents  of  our  Synods  should  devote  their  entire 
time  and  labors  to  tbe  supervision  and  visita¬ 
tion  of  the  congregations.  This  change  would 
invlove,  in  most  cases,  the  relinquishment  of 
a  pastorate  and  provision  for  tbe  salary  of  the 
President,  but  we  believe  that  the  advantages 
of  the  change  would,  upon  trial,  become  so 
marked  that  both  these  difficulties  would  be 
met  and  provided  for  by  the  congregations. 

The  Episcopal  Recorder  construes  the  recent 
centennial  celebration  of  the  commercial 
treaty  made  with  Great  Britain  by  JohnJay, 
and  in  bis  honor  as  our  representative,  as  also 
a  special  honor  to  the  Reformed  Episcopal 
Church!  It  thus  makes  out  its  case: 

Tbe  first  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  was 
founded  in  this  land  in  1785  and  1786.  Of  this 
the  Reformed  Episcopal  Church  is  the  true 
conterpart  and  tbe  legitimate  successor. 

The  present  so-called  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  in  essential  features  differs  widely 
from  the  original,  which  was  deliberately  re¬ 
jected,  and  from  which  there  was  a  radical 
departure. 

■The  framers  of  tbe  original  book,  of  whom 
Jay  was  the  most  eminent,  adopted  the  re¬ 
forming  principles  of  the  committee  of  com¬ 
prehension,  of  the  divines  of  William  III. 
Those  who  constructed  the  present  later  book 
took  that  of  the  profligate  Charles  II.  and  bis 
unprincipled  Archbishop  Sheldon. 

Jay  and  his  fellow-workers  cast  out  ,the 
term  “priest,”  and  the  doctrine  of  baptismal 
regeneration. 

Regarding  tbe  bisbop  and  the  presbyter  as 
one  in  orders,  according  to  Scripture  and  tbe 
early  Church,  they  allowed  no  second  legisla¬ 
tive  house.  The  two  orders  of  clergy  and 
laity  could  vote  separately.  When  a  bisbop 
was  present  (a  primo  presbyter,)  he  sat  as  a 
presiding  officer,  ex  officio. 

Thus,  the  rights  of  both  the  clergy  and  the 
laity  were  regarded.  No  mysterious,  un- 
deflnable  power,  banded  down  by  Apostolic 
succession,  unknown  to  the  early  Church, 
was  claimed  for  the  clergy,  the  source  of  un¬ 
told  evil  and  disaster  to  the  Church. 

The  Reformed  Episcopal  Church  is  a  return 
snd  a  restoration  of  the  views  of  Jay  and  the 
great  and  good  men  who  established  their 
Church  on  Scriptural  and  primitive  founda¬ 
tions. 

As  Jay  never  accepted  the  work  of  those 
who  overthrew  his  reform,  but  manfully,  for 
forty  years,  combatted  them  publicly,  we 
justly  claim  him  as  a  Reformed  Episcopalian, 
and  we  rejoice  in  the  honor  paid  to  his  mem¬ 
ory  in  these  centennial  days. 

Washington  was  in  full  sympathy  with  him 
ecclesiastically.  His  soul  was  not  dwarfed  by 
a  narrow  sectarianism.  In  loving  fellowship 
with  tbe  whole  brotherhood'  of  disciples,  we 
behold  Washington  requesting  the  privilege 
of  communing  at  the  Lord’s  table,  at  Morris¬ 
town,  with  his  Presbyterian  brethren.  In 
like  manner  Jay  was  glad  to  meet  his  breth¬ 
ren  of  different  names  at  the  table  of  the  one 
Master. 

And  when  his  bishop  refused  to  join  the 
American  Bible  Society  unless  they  circulated 
the  Prayer  Book  with  the  inspired  Word,  thus 
making  human  tradition  coordinate  with 
Divine  revelation.  Jay  gladly  accepted  tbe 
presidency  of  the  Society,  held  it  for  seven 
years,  and  in  bis  public  addresses  gave  due 
honor  to  tbe  Christian’s  only  true  standard  of 
heavenly  truth. 


January  16,  1896. 
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BIBLE  STUDY  UNION  LESSON  SERIES 
Lesson  IV.— Jesus  the  Fulfilment  of 
Prophecy. 

Luke  iv.  16  80. 

Two  days  Joeub  spent  in  Sycbar  (John  iy 
40)  as  the  result  of  His  oonversations  with  the 
woman  of  Samaria.  Many  belieyed  on  Him 
there,  not  because  of  the  miraculous  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  woman’s  life  which  He  appeared 
to  have,  but  because  of  His  own  character 
and  preaching.  From  Sycbar  Jesus  journeyed 
northward,  preaching  in  the  synagogues  of 
the  thickly  clustered  towns  and  villages,  and 
made  His  first  halt  at  Cana  of  Galilee,  among 
the  friends  whom,  if  He  had  not  known  them 
from  childhood.  He  had  made  at  the  time  of 
the  marriage  feast.  From  Cana  He  healed 
the  son  of  the  nobleman  of  Galilee,  a  cure 
which  very  naturally  was  widely  blazoned 
abroad ;  so  that  when  at  last  He  reached  His 
old  home,  Nazareth,  public  expectation  was 
all  alive,  anticipating  some  surprising  develop¬ 
ment  of  His  power. 

The  Jews  were  very  fond  of  a  “popular 
preacher.”  This  explains  why,  even  in  the 
beginning  of  His  public  ministry,  the  syna¬ 
gogues  were  ever  open  to  Jesus.  Of  course 
He  would  be  asked  to  preach  in  the  syna¬ 
gogue  of  His  own  home,  which  Nazareth  still 
Was  though  He  had  been  nearly  a  year  absent. 
Whether  or  not  the  passage  that  Jesus  read 
was  the  lesson  for  the  day,  cannot  be  decided, 
for  we  do  not  know  whether  or  not  any  option 
to  choose  the  Scripture  portion  was  given  to 
the  reader.  If  it  was  the  regular  lesson,  the 
coincidence  was  a  very  interesting  one ;  but 
no  doubt  we  should  have  found  quite  as  inter¬ 
esting  a  coincidence  in  any  passage  that  Jesus 
might  have  read,  for  nothing  is  more  certain 
than  that  He  saw  in  Himself  the  fulfilment  of 
all  Old  Testament  Scripture,  of  all  that  was 
foreshadowed  by  the  history,  the  institutions, 
and  the  laws  of  the  ancient  people,  as  well  as 
foretold  in  their  prophecies. 

No  doubt  there  is  a  reason  other  than  the 
effect  of  His  preaching  upon  His  townspeople, 
and  the  consequent  change  of  His  place  of 
abode,  why  this  one  sermon,  of  all  that  Jesus 
preached, is  preserved  by  Luke.  It  is  an  illus¬ 
tration  of  all  his  preaching.  For  doubtless 
we  have  the  whole  sermon  here,  in  brief.  We 
are  not  to  suppose  that  the  words  of  verse  21 
are  simply  the  opening  words  of  the  sermon, 
but  that  they  are  the  epitome  of  the  entire 
discourse,  the  purpose  of  which  was  to  show 
with  some  detail  how  it  was  that  their  towns¬ 
man,  Jesus,  was  the  fulfilment  of  prophecy. 
All  that  follows  verse  21  describes  what  oc¬ 
curred  after  the  sermon  was  finished,  when, 
as  was  the  custom,  the  bearers  freely  com¬ 
mented  on  what  they  had  heard,  and  were,  if 
necessary,  permitted  to  ask  further  light  from 
the  preacher  (as  in  this  case  and  in  Acts  i.  87). 

Before  asking  in  what  sense  Jesus  announced 
Himself  as  the  fulfilment  of  prophecy,  we 
may  profitably  pause  to  consider  the  signifi¬ 


cance  of  the  fact  that  the  subject  of  Jesus' 
sermons  was  always  Himadf.  Let  the  most 
heavenly-minded,  the  most  gifted,  the  most 
popular  man  we  know  stand  up  in  a  pulpit 
and  preach  about  himself,  and  his  church 
would  be  emptied  in  a  month,  and  no  other 
pulpit  open  to  him.  But  Jesus  not  only 
preached  about  Himself,  He  preached  Himself 
as  the  proper  end  and  aim  of  preaching.  Be¬ 
lieve  in  Me,  He  said,  I  am  the  Truth  and  the 
Life.  I  am  the  only  Way  to  the  Father.  I  am 
He  of  whom  Moses  in  the  Law  and  the 
Prophets  spake.  That  a  man  should  preach 
such  things  as  this,  and  find  people  fiocking 
to  hear  him  in  ever  increasing  numbers,  and 
believing  him,  can  be  accounted  for  in  only 
one  way :  that  what  He  said  was  true,  and 
that  not  His  words,  but  Himself,  His  charac¬ 
ter,  manner,  spirit,  convinced  those  who 
beard  Him  that  it  was  true.  And  we  must 
observe  that  Jesus  was  rejected  by  His  nation, 
just  as  He  was  rejected  here  in  Nazareth,  not 
because  of  His  astounding  self  assertion,  but 
because  He  did  not  bear  out  that  assertion  by 
such  deeds  as  His  bearers  wanted  :  at  Nazareth 
by  miracles  of  healing ;  in  the  country  at 
large  by  permitting  Himself  to  be  made  the 
Leader  of  a  popular  movement  against  Rome. 
No  one  ever  sneered  at  Hie  self-assertion,  no 
one  ever  questioned  that  what  He  said  of 
Himself  was  true ;  the  only  ground  of  offence 
He  gave  was  in  not  following  up  His  claims 
in  the  method  desired  by  the  Jetoish  leaders. 

This  Nazareth  sermon  is  no  doubt  a  specimen 
sermon,  a  fair  type  of  all  His  earlier  preach¬ 
ing.  Precisely  what  did  He  claim  for  Himself 
in  this  sermon? 

In  the  first  place,  that  He  was  the  fulfilment 
of  Scripture,  that  is.  that  the  prophetic  hope 
of  Israel  as  shown  in  all  their  history  as  well 
as  in  law  and  prophecy,  was  practically  real¬ 
ized  in  Him.  His  life  in  the  world  was  the 
establishment  of  a  dispensation  of  blessing 
which  had  always  lain  in  the  future  of  Israel, 
and  not  of  Israel  only,  but  of  the  whole  world, 
since  that  first  divine  promise  of  the  ultimate 
victory  of  good  over  evil  in  the  Protevangelium 
(Gen.  iii.  16).  and  the  promise  to  Abraham, 
In  thy  seed  shall  all  nations  of  the  earth  be 
blessed.  It  was  this  dispensation  of  world¬ 
wide  blessing,  of  the  final  victory  of  good  over 
evil,  which  Jesus  said  that  He  was  inaugu¬ 
rating. 

The  passage  from  which  Jesus  preached 
gives  a  description  of  this  final  dispensation. 
The  description  is  drawn  from  the  Year  of 
Jubilee  (Lev.  xxv.)  which  was  itself  a  type 
of  the  Messianic  kingdom.  In  the  Year  of 
Jubilee  the  slave  and  the  captive  went  free 
and  universal  generosity  and  benevolence  pre¬ 
vailed.  More  than  this,  however,  was  ex¬ 
pected  in  the  antitype,  the  Messianic  age,  of 
which  the  Year  of  Jubilee  was  the  type.  Then 
all  human  ills  were  to  be  done  away  with, 
both  physical  and  moral.  The  blind  of  heart 
as  well  as  of  body  were  to  have  their  sight  re¬ 
covered  to  them  ;  the  poor,  not  only  in  this 
world’s  goods,  but  in  moral  character  and 
spiritual  apprehension,  were  to  be  blessed ;  all 
who  were  bruised  or  bound  in  any  way, 
morally  or  physically,  were  to  be  set  at  lib¬ 
erty.  And  all  this,  Jesus  said.  He  was  to  do, 
because  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  was  upon  Him ; 
because  He  bad  been  anointed  to  this  work. 

Let  us  bear  in  mind  that  this  word  anointed 
is  in  Hebrew  Messiah,  in  Greek  Christ.  In 
using  the  word,  those  who  heard  Jesus  speak 
distinctly  heard  Him  say  that  He  was  the  Mes¬ 
siah.  The  word,  however,  did  not  necessarily 
have  to  them  who  beard  it  the  full  meaning 
that  it  has  to  us  to-day.  We  are  not  ac¬ 
customed  to  apply  it  to  any  one  but  Christ, 
but  the  Jews  knew  of  many  Anointeds.  The 
word  was  again  and  again  applied  in  the 
Scripture  to  prophets,  to  high  priests,  kings. 


As  time  went  on,  the  word  wm  more  closely  re¬ 
stricted  to  the  Messiah  in  the  sense  in  which 
we  understand  it;  still  there  was  room  for 
question  whether  Jesus  announced  Himself 
here  as  One  anointed  to  carry  the  redemption 
of  Israel  forward  one  new  stage,  or  whether 
He  was  the  Anointed  of  whom  all  the  Scrip¬ 
tures  bore  witness. 

All  these  charaoteristios  of  the  Messiah, 
Prophet,  Priest,  and  King,  belong  to  the  Mes¬ 
sianic  ideas  of  the  ages  preceding  the  Exile; 
during  that  period  a  new  Messianic  idea 
emerged,  that  of  the  Suffering  Servant  of  Je¬ 
hovah.  At  first  this  Servant  was  shown 
to  be  all  Israel,  vicariously  suffering  for  the 
earlier  sins  of  the  nation  (Isa.  xli.  1,  2) ;  later 
the  idea  was  limited  to  the  purified  and  holy 
“remnant,”  the  “holy  seed.”  the  Israel  within 
Israel  (Isa.  xlix.  3-9),  but  both  these  ideas 
were  inadequate  to  do  more  than  typify  a 
single  individual  who  bears  the  sins  of  human¬ 
ity  (Isa.  Hi.  18-liii.  12),  and  it  is  this  Servant 
who  speaks  in  the  passage  read  by  our  Lord. 
It  was  evident,  therefore,  to  all  who  heard, 
that  He  claimed  to  be  this  Suffering  Servant 
as  well  as  the  prophetic,  priestly,  kingly  Mes¬ 
siah  for  whom  the  nation  was  looking. 

At  first,  as  we  read  (verse  22),  His  sermon 
produced  a  happy  effect.  They  “wondered” 
indeed  at  His  words,  for  it  is  not  easy  to  take 
in  all  at  once  the  fact  that  a  moment  and  a 
Person, for  hundreds  of  years  eagerly  expected 
by  a  nation,  have  actually  arrived ;  but  the 
words  were  to  them  “gracious  words.”  Then 
suddenly  came  the  reaction.  Their  townsman 
the  Messiah?  One  whom  they  bad  known 
Man  and  Boy  for  thirty  years,  the  fulfilment 
of  all  the  history  and  prophecy  of  twenty 
centuries?  Joseph’s  Son  the  Hope  of  Israel? 
Impossible  1  Then  suddenly  the  cure  of  the 
nobleman’s  son  fiashes  upon  their  minds.  If 
indeed  He  is  what  He  claims  to  be,  let  Him 
prove  it  by  a  miracle  I  To  this  unspoken  de¬ 
mand  Jesus  replies  by  direct  refusal. 

The  reason  for  this  lies  in  the  evidential 
value  of  miracles,  which  is  absolutely  nothing 
to  those  who  do  not  already  believe.  This  be¬ 
comes  evident  when  we  refiect  that  the  mira¬ 
cles  of  the  Bible  are  the  great  stumbling- 
block  of  those  who  do  not  believe,  that  the 
great  burden  of  apologetics  is  that  of  proof  of 
the  possibility  of  miracles.  To  those  who 
already  believe  miracles  are  of  the  highest 
value,  as  evidence  of  the  gracious  purpose  of 
God,  and  the  miracles  of  Christ  are  of  the 
greatest  importance  as  revelations  of  Bis  char¬ 
acter,  as  the  exponent  of  the  mind  of  God 
toward  men.  The  demand  for  a  miracle, 
therefore,  always  makes  a  miracle  impossible. 
Such  a  thing  as  the  “prayer  test”  lately  pro¬ 
posed  is  in  the  very  nature  of  things  out  of  the 
question. 

This  truth  Jesus  here  illustrated  by  the  his¬ 
tory  of  Israel.  In  the  unbelieving  days  of 
Elijah  and  Elisha  it  was  in  the  nature  of 
things  that  miracles  of  mercy  should  be 
wrought  rather  for  non-Israelites  than  for  Is¬ 
raelites.  These  miracles  did  lead  the  widow  of 
Sarepta  and  the  Syrian  Naaman  to  believe  in 
Jehovah ;  but  they  bad  not  before  been  in 
an  attitude  of  scepticism.  The  men  of  Naz¬ 
areth  were  in  precisely  tie  sceptical  attitude 
of  many  people  of  the  present  day,  and  in  the 
nature  of  things  no  miracle  could  be  given 
them,  any  more  than  it  could  be  given  to  the 
sneering  Pharisees  who  asked  for  a  sign.  If 
the  sign  of  the  prophet  Jonah  was  not  a  suffi¬ 
cient  proof  to  them  of  the  inexhaustible  love 
and  mercy  of  God,  no  miracle  done  by  Jesus 
would  prove  it ;  and  it  was  this,  the  attitude 
of  God  toward  men,  which  all  the  miracles  of 
Christ  were  designed  to  reveal. 

The  clear  hint  that,  though  the  Messiah  was 
among  them,  Israel  might  fail  of  the  blessings 
of  the  Messianic  age  and  Gentile  nations 
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might  become  partakers  of  them,  goaded  the 
men  of  Nazareth  to  fury,  eyen  to  laying  vio 
lent  hands  upon  Him  whom  they  had  at  first 
clearly  recognized  (and,  as  this  act  of  fury 
shows,  whom  they  still  recognized)a8  their  Mes¬ 
siah.  He  was  not  now  attended  by  the  body 
guard  of  disciples  who  accompanied  Him  on 
His  second  and  last  visit  to  His  old  home 
(Matt.  xiii.  54-57).  He  was  protected  now 
only  by  His  own  personality  and  the  witness 
of  their  own  hearts  to  the  truth  of  His  claim. 
They  might  drag  Him  to  the  top  of  the  cliff, 
but  they  could  not  throw  Him  over.  Their 
own  fears  restrained  them,  and  He  passed 
through  the  midst  of  them  and  went  His  way 
unharmed. 

tEenemcnt 
Ibouse  Chapter 

77  MADISOH  STBEET. 

Mrs.  Osokok  H.  McOrxw,  Cbairman. 

Miss  Sophia  L.  Brewster.  Cor.  Sec. 

Miss  Clara  Field,  Treasurer. 

Miss  Charlotte  A.  Waterbcrt,  Snpt. 


AN  ENTEBTAINMENT. 

Friday  evening,  January  8rd,  was  a  most 
Interesting  occasion  at  77  Madison  Street. 
Some  weeks  before,  a  good  friend  of  the  Chap¬ 
ter  offered  to  provide  an  entertainment  for 
some  of  the  grown  people  who  come  to  the 
Chapter  House.  The  offer  was  gladly  accepted 
for  the  women  of  the  Mothers’  Club  and  their 
husbands ;  or  supposing  the  woman  was  a 
widow,  or  the  husband  could  not  come,  a 
woman  friend  was  to  be  substituted.  After 
some  consultation  it  was  decided  that  the  en¬ 
tertainment  should  consist  of  a  sleight-of  hand 
performance,  accompanied  by  music  and  fol¬ 
lowed  by  refreshments. 

A  little  before  eight  o’clock,  the  time  set 
for  beginning,  tbe  hundred  seats  were  nearly 
filled.  The  occupants  were  chiefly  women, 
hut  here  and  there  was  a  “husband,”  and  as 
each  new  one  came  in,  we  felt  a  certain  satis¬ 
faction.  Eight  o’clock  came.  The  audience 
were  ready  and  expectant,  the  mysterious  lit¬ 
tle  tables  and  glasses  and  flower  pots  were  in 
place  on  the  platform  improvised  from  kinder¬ 
garten  tables  and  soap  boxes.  Tbe  pianist 
was  in  her  place,  and  the  young  magician 
himself  was  quite  ready  to  display  the  won¬ 
ders  of  his  art.  We  were  waiting  for  the  lady 
patroness  of  the  entertainment.  She  had  sent 
word  that  she  hoped  to  be  present  unless  it 
stormed,  and  certainly  there  could  not  have 
been  a  finer  nigbt.  After  waiting  some  time, 
we  decided  that  something  must  have  occurred 
at  tbe  last  moment  to  prevent  her— as  indeed 
it  had — and  we  reluctantly  gave  the  signal  to 
the  pianist  to  begin.  It  seemed  all  wrong 
that  the  one  who  was  providing  the  entertain¬ 
ment  should  not  be  there  to  see  for  herself 
how  much  pleasure  she  was  giving. 

After  the  introductory  march  the  perform¬ 
ance  began  with  the  mysterious  disappearance 
of  a  little  American  flag,  which  first  you  saw 
and  then  you  didn't,  and  which  a  few  sec¬ 
onds  later  was  discovered  between  two  china 
plates  at  the  back  of  the  stage.  Tbe  mystifi¬ 
cation  was  great,  but  there  was  more  to  follow. 

Before  the  entertainment  the  magician  bad 
asked  us  if  we  thought  there  would  be  a  high 
hat  among  the  audience  which  he  could  bor¬ 
row.  We  smiled.  Evidently  he  did  not  know 
bis  8udien''e,  but  we  undertook  to  see  that  the 
hat  should  be  there  ready  to  be  borrowed.  We 
admired  tbe  grand  air  with  which  he  said, 
“Will  some  gentleman  oblige  me  with  a  high 
batt”  and  also  tbe  matter  of-course  way  in 
which  a  young  man  from  tbe  middle  of  the 
room  “obliged”  him,  as  if  a  high  hat  were  his 
•very-day  headgear.  In  spite  of  being  mixed 


up  in  tbis  underhand  transaction,  it  was  a 
perfectly  honest  bat,  as  all  could  see,  and 
must  itself  have  felt  astonished  at  tbe  yards 
and  yards  of  paper  ribbon  which  the  magi¬ 
cian’s  hand  whirled  out  of  it.  There  seemed 
no  end  to  it,  and  it  piled  up  on  the  floor  in 
billows  as  the  music  went  faster  and  faster. 
The  people  laughed  with  delight,  and  seemed 
not  to  tire  of  it  in  the  least.  At  last  the 
magician  himself  seemed  puzzled  to  know 
where  it  all  came  from,  and  begged  the  pianist 
to  stop  playing  to  see  whether  tbe  music  was 
causing  this  remarkable  flow.  And  sure 
enough,  as  the  music  stopped  tbe  stream 
stopped  also.  After  this  the  water  was 
changed  to  ink,  or  to  wine,  and  back  again  to 
water;  watches  and  rings  were  pounded  up 
and  made  as  good  as  new  by  being  shot  out  of 
a  pistol ;  but  the  finest  thing  of  all  was  to  see 
red  and  white  carnations  made  to  grow  from 
seed  in  a  few  minutes.  When  these  magic 
plants  had  reached  maturity,  the  flowers  were 
cut  and  distributed  among  tbe  spectators. 
With  this  the  entertainment  concluded,  and 
then  the  women  who  had  been  detailed  as 
waitresses  retired  and  came  back  laden  with 
ice  cream  and  cakes. 

Before  the  people  left  Mrs.  McOrew  made  a 
little  speech,  explaining  how  they  happened  to 
have  been  invited  to  spend  such  a  pleasant 
evening,  and  in  the  name  of  the  Chapter  and 
its  friends,  wishing  them  all  a  Happy  New 
Year. 

We  must  follow  the  example  of  the  Charity 
Organization  Society  when  it  has  received  a 
very  generous  response, and  say,  that  with  a  few 
exceptions,  we  have  plenty  of  clothing  for 
the  present.  These  exceptions  are  baby  cloth¬ 
ing,  underclothing  and  dresses  for  little  chil¬ 
dren,  shoes,  and  boys’  clothing.  The  need  of 
these  is' constant. 
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Christ,  I  John  4:2-15  (A  meeting  for  espe¬ 
cial  thought  of  the  associate  members.) 

This  chapter  seems  to  be  an  answer  to  tbe 
question  of  those  who  say,  “There  are  many 
spirits,  each  of  which  claims  to  be  of  Ood, 
how  shall  we  know  which  to  choose?  How 
shall  we  know  what  to  believe,  or  what  to  do, 
there  are  so  many  different  doctrines  taught, 
and  so  many  ideas  of  duty?”  Tbis  Is  a  real 
perplexity  which  needs  a  clear  answer.  It 
will  not  do  to  say  one  religion  is  as  good  as 
another,  or  any  religion  is  good  for  its  wor¬ 
shippers  if  he  be  only  sincere.  The  old  Gen¬ 
tile  idea  was  that  each  religion  was  best  for 
its  country,  and  that  tbe  Ood  of  the  country 
was  on  trial  in  tbe  victory  or  defeat  of  the 
people.  Tbe  contest  between  Elijah  and  the 
priests  of  Baal  was  a  trial  of  the  divinity  of 
Jehovah  or  Baal. 

Christianity  claims  to  be  of  God,  and  that 
Jesus  is  God  manifest  in  the  flesh,  and  that 
He  alone  revealed  the  Father  is,  inclusive  of 
all  that  is  good  in  other  religions  and  excludes 
all  others  as  divine.  It  allows  no  other  name 
for  salvation  than  that  of  Christ  Tbe  ques¬ 
tion  is  not  one  of  sincerity,  but  of  truth. 
Which  is  of  tbe  Holy  Spirit,  and  which  of  the 
evil  one,  or  some  other  spirit? 

Tbe  Apostle  us  bids  to  try  or  prove  the  spirits 
whether  they  are  of  God,  and  gives  the  test. 
“Every  spirit  which  confesseth  that  Jesus 


Christ  is  come  in  the  flesh  is  of  God,  and 
every  spirit  which  confesseth  not  Jesus  is  not 
of  Ood,  and  this  is  the  spirit  of  the  anti- 
Christ,  whereof  ye  have  heard  that  it  oometb, 
and  now  it  is  in  the  world  already.”  The 
margin  reads,  “annulleth”  for  “confesseth 
not,”  which  makes  it  a  grievous  sin  and  a 
denial  of  Christ  not  to  confess  Him.  There  is 
no  neutrality.  A  confession  of  Christ  was 
equivalent  to  what  is  now  meant  by  a  pro¬ 
fession  of  religion  or  of  faith,  a  term  which 
is  not  found  in  the  revision,  and  ought  not 
to  be  used,  because  it  conveys  a  wrong  im¬ 
pression  as  to  the  worthiness  of  tbe  confessor. 
One  confesses  faith  in  Christ,  and  nothing  of 
himself  except  this  faith. 

This  confession  finds  its  expression  in  bap¬ 
tism.  Peter  answered  the  Question  of  “What 
shall  we  do?”  at  Pentecost,  “Repent  and  be 
baptized  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ  for  the 
forgiveness  of  sins,  and  ye  shall  receive  the 
gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost.”  The  question  was 
asked  because  be  had  just  proved  that  Jesus 
whom  they  had  crucified  was  both  Lord  and 
Christ.  John  wrote  his  Gospel  to  prove  that 
Jesus  was  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  and 
that  they  might  believe  in  Him  as  such  and 
be  saved.  This  is  tbe  same  test  as  is  here 
made  the  test  of  the  spirits,  their  relation  to 
Jesns  Christ. 

This  test  does  not  strike  us  with  tbe  same 
force  as  it  did  those  to  whom  it  was  written 
because  we  live  among  nominal  Christians 
who  believe  Intellectually  that  Jesus  is  the 
Christ.  But  when  a  Jew  confessed  that  the 
despised  and  rejected  and  crucified  Jesus  of 
Nazareth  was  the  Christ,  tbe  Son  of  God,  it 
meant  a  breaking  away  from  everything,  and 
a  reception  of  Jesus  as  the  Christ  and  bis 
Saviour,  a  belief  in  Him  and  a  following  of 
Him,  and  he  was  at  once  baptized  into  faith 
in  His  name.  To  use  tbe  phrase  of  to-day, 
be  was  converted  and  become  a  Christian  and 
united  with  the  church. 

When  one  believes  anything  lees  than  this 
and  testifies  to  anything  else,  he  is  not  of 
Christ.  The  test  puts  him  as  anti-Christ,  or 
opposed  to  Him.  An  intellectual  reception  of 
tbis  truth,  without  a  hearty  reception  of 
Christ  by  faith,  is  practically  a  rejection  of 
Christ.  Some  object  to  the  Christian  En¬ 
deavor  pledge  and  to  the  division  of  its  mem¬ 
bers,  according  to  this  relation,  in  tbe  pledge, 
into  active  and  associate  members,  but  tbis 
is  exactly  what  we  find  here  in  this  test  of 
the  spirits.  It  is  both  Scriptural  and  reason¬ 
able.  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  is  worthy  of 
the  confession  of  the  mouth  and  the  service 
of  the  life.  If  we  are  of  God  we  have  over¬ 
come  these  spirits  of  anti-Christ,  or  of  the 
world,  and  the  Spirit  of  God  in  us  is  greater 
than  they,  and  God  hears  our  prayers.  Thus 
we  have  a  simple  test  of  religious  truth  and 
error.  Every  truth  stands  or  falls  by  its  atti¬ 
tude  towards  and  relation  to  Christ. 

Tbis  test  leads  the  Apostle  to  speak  of  its 
equivalent  by  way  of  exhortation  to  love  one 
another,  for  love  is  of  God,  and  he  that  loveth 
is  begotten  of  Ood ;  and  be  that  loveth  not 
knoweth  not  God  ;  for  Ood  is  love.  It  is  easy 
to  reach  this  thought  from  that  of  Christ’s 
coming  in  the  flesh.  God  is  Love.  Tbis 
seems  to  be  so  true  that  no  one  will  deny  it. 
Yet  few,  if  any,  really  believe  it  until  after 
conversion.  Men  do  not  talk  or  act  as  if  Ood 
were  Love,  nor  is  it  self-evident.  Men  are 
all  the  time  finding  fault  with  God  as  if  He 
were  tyrannical  and  unjust  and  cruel  as  mani¬ 
fest  in  providence.  And  this  must  be  proved. 
Yet  He  is  Love  in  His  very  essence  and  char¬ 
acter  and  in  His  works  and  acts.  Tbe  special 
and  convincing  and  glorious  evidence  of  this 
is  that  Christ  came  in  the  flesh,  became  in¬ 
carnate,  because  tbe  Father  sent  Him  into 
the  world  that  we  might  live  through  Him. 
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Ood  80  loved  the  world  that  He  gave  Hie  only 
begotten  Son. 

John,  in  the  introduction  to  hia  Gospel, 
makes  this  its  burden,  that  the  Word,  which 
was  in  the  beginning,  and  was  with  God,  and 
was  Gjd,  became  flesh  and  dwelt  among  us, 
having  the  glory  of  the  only  begotten  of  the 
Father  and  full  of  grace  and  truth.  Jesus 
Christ  was  God  manifest  in  the  flesh.  And 
for  whatl  Because  God  loved  us.  And  the 
proof  of  it  is  that  He  sent  His  Son  to  be  the 
propitiation  for  our  sins.  Jesus  was  the  Lamb 
of  God  who  bore  and  so  took  away  the  sins  of 
the  world.  He  bore  them  in  Hie  own  body  on 
the  tree,  made  atonement  for  us,  stood  in  our 
place,  our  Substitute.  Through  Him  the 
Father  justly  and  mercifully  offers  freely  par¬ 
don  and  peace  to  all  who  come  in  Hie  name. 
His  death  was  the  ground  on  which  salva¬ 
tion  was  offered.  And  this  divine  sacrifice 
was  for  sinners,  and  while  yet  sinners.  He 
died  for  them. 

The  Spirit  of  God  comes  to  convict  of  sin, 
that  it  is  exceeding  sinful  and  deserves  death 
and  cannot  be  pardoned  except  through  the 
blood  of  Christ.  Sin  of  every  kind  and  de¬ 
gree  is  anti -Christ. 

Another  test  of  the  spirits  is  that  the  Holy 
Spirit  is  given  us  and  dwells  in  us  and  reveals 
God  in  Christ  to  us,  and  we  thus  have  fel¬ 
lowship  with  God.  And  the  testimony  of  the 
Spirit,  too,  in  us,  is  that  Christ  is  the  Son  of 
God  and  the  propitiation  for  sins,  and  that  we 
are  justified  through  His  righteousness  and 
made  partakers  of  all  the  blessings  of  tbe 
divine  love.  Christ  promised  His  disciples 
that  He  would  send  the  Spirit,  who  should 
reveal  Him  unto  them  and  abide  with  them 
and  be  to  them  as  if  He  were  present  with 
them,  and  the  Father  also.  And  a  test  of  the 
Spirit’s  voice  and  fellowship,  besides  His  testi¬ 
mony  for  Christ,  is  that  He  manifests  and 
shows  the  love  of  God  to  us  and  works  love  in 
us.  The  degree  with  which  we  love  one  an¬ 
other  measures  the  fruit  of  tbe  Spirit  in  us, 
and  His  love  is  perfected  in  us  by  our  increase 
in  love. 

The  test  of  a  spirit  is  his  testimony  to  the 
love  of  God.  And  this  witness  is  threefold: 
First,  to  the  love  of  the  Father  in  sending  His 
only  begotten  Son  into  the  world ;  second,  to 
the  love  of  the  Son  in  becoming  incarnate  and 
in  laying  down  Bis  life  for  sinners;  and  third 
to  tbe  love  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  coming  in 
Christ’s  name  to  bring  sinners  to  Christ  and 
to  reveal  Christ  to  them  and  to  abide  with 
them.  Thus  is  manifest  the  love  of  God  in 
redemption. 

If  this  does  not  prove  that  God  is  Love, 
then  it  cannot  be  proved.  And  if  God  is 
Love,  the  sons  of  God  must  be  of  this  same 
spirit  to  prove  their  sonship.  And  the  effect 
of  faith  in  Christ  must  be  also  love  to  prove 
one’s  union  with  Him.  And  the  work  and  in¬ 
dwelling  of  the  Holy  Spirit  must  produce  the 
same  spirit  of  love.  Wherever,  therefore,  we 
see  this  spirit  we  really  know  that  it  is  of  God 
and  that  the  Spirit  of  God  is  present;  and  we 
pronounce  it  Christian.  If  one  can  meet  this 
one  test  of  the  spirit  of  love  abiding  in  him, 
he  may  claim  to  be  of  God,  or  a  Christian. 

The  unregenerate,  who  have  not  the  Spirit, 
commit  sin  by  choice.  And  their  only  help  is 
through  repentance  and  faith  in  Jesus  Christ 
as  a  personal  Saviour,  and  tbe  fact  that  they 
do  not  believe  in  Christ  proves  that  they  are 
yet  in  sin  and  under  condemnation,  and  the 
fact  that  they  do  not  publicly  confeis  Christ 
proves  that  they  do  not  believe  in  Him.  And 
no  one  will  turn  from  sin  to  Christ  without 
the  Spirit,  so  that  silence  about  Christ,  not 
to  say  a  deliberate  ryection  of  Him,  proves 
that  one  has  not  the  Spirit,  and  confession  of 
Christ  equally  proves  that  one  has  the  Spirit. 
The  Holy  Spirit  regards  and  treats  us  as  we 
confess  concerning  Christ.  Here,  then,  is  a 
sure  test  of  doctrine,  character,  and  duty,  its 
relation  to  or  confession  of  Christ.  Faith  in 
Christ  is  the  touchstone  of  truth  and  life. 
What  think  ye  of  Christ?  What  does  Christ 
think  of  us?  What  does  the  Holy  Spirit  wit¬ 
ness  of  you  ? 


Cbilbrcn's  2)epartmcnt. 


HER  NAME. 

Such  a  wee,  misebievous  lassie  !— 

It  tries  one’s  patience  quite 
To  watch  tbe  child.  She  cannot  do 
A  single  thing  just  right. 

’TIs  “Kitty,  don’t  say  that,  dear  1  ’’ 

“Oh,  Kitty,  don’t  do  sol” 

These  are  the  words  that  greet  her 
Wherever  she  may  go. 

When,  Just  at  dusk,  one  evening. 

She  climbed  ui>on  my  knee. 

In  playful  mood  I  asked  her  name; 

“Why,  Kitty,  ’course,”  said  she. 

Yes.  Kitty— but  the  rest,  dear?” 

She  hung  her  curly  head— 

The  rogue  I— for  just  a  moment; 

Then,  “Kitty  Don’t  I  ”  she  said. 

— St.  Nicholas. 


GBETCHEN  AS  A  PATIENT. 

What  could  be  the  matter?  Zoe  was  coming 
up  the  stairs  crying  as  if  her  little  heart 
would  break.  Mamma  threw  down  the  white 
apron  she  was  finishing  off,  and  ran  out  into 
the  hall  to  see  what  terrible  thing  had  hap¬ 
pened. 

“Oh,  mamma,  mamma,  such  a  tumble, 
right  on  to  the  stone  pavement,  too !” 

"Where  are  you  hurt,  my  darling?  Let 
mamma  see  at  once.” 

“I’m  not  hurt,  mamma,  it  is  poor,  poor 
Gretchen,  she  is  all  spoiled,”  and  with  a  new 
outburst  of  grief  Zoe  laid  the  broken  dolly  in 
her  mother’s  arms. 

A  sorry  sight  indeed  was  poor  Gretchen. 
One  of  her  pretty  blue  eyes  had  been  knocked 
out,  and  her  arm  hung  limp  at  her  side. 
And  when  mamma  took  off  the  pretty  swan’s 
down  hood,  there  was  a  hole  in  the  back  of 
her  head. 

“How  did  this  accident  happen  to  poor 
Gretchen?”  mamma  asked. 

Zoe  answered:  “I  was  wheeling  her  in  her 
Christmas  carriage  across  the  street  to  the 
candy  store,  when  I  saw  a  heavy  truck  wagon 
coming,  and  I  was  hurrying  to  get  out  of  the 
way,  and  just  as  the  truck  passed  tbe  carriage 
turned  over  and  Gretchen  fell  out.” 

Zoe  made  another  audible  show  of  grief  as 
she  made  tbe  new  discovery  that  one  of 
Gretchen ’s  pretty  pink  cheeks  looked  as  if  a 
horse  had  stepped  on  it.  She  really  believed 
that  the  horse  that  was  just  back  of  the  truck 
did  step  on  it,  and  mamma  thought  that  it 
was  quite  likely  it  did. 

“Don’t  cry  any  more,  Zoe.  It  was  very  un¬ 
fortunate,  but  it  cannot  be  helped.  You  have 
had  Gretchen  a  long  time,  and  now  you  might 
as  well  give  her  up  and  play  with  your  new 
dolly  that  is  in  the  drawer.” 

“Give  up,  Gretchen,  mamma,  when  we  two 
have  taken  such  lots  of  comfort  together  all 
these  years?  The  new  dolly  is  lovely,  but  I 
haven’t  hardly  got  acquainted  with  her  yet, 
and  Gretchen  and  I  have  been  friends  for  the 
longest  time.  I’m  going  to  love  her  and  play 
with  her,  if  she  hasn’t  got  but  one  eye  and  her 
head  and  cheek  have  holes  in  them.  I  wont 
be  one  bit  ashamed  of  her  either,  and  I’ll  tell 
everybody  I  love  her  now  more  than  ever 
because  she  has  met  with  trouble,  poor  dear. 
I  read  a  story  about  a  mother  who  had  a  little 
deformed  child,  shapeless,  the  story  said. 
Aunt  Emma  told  me  it  meant  deformed,  and 
that  mother  loved  that  child  better  than  all 
the  rest.  ” 

Zoe  kissed  the  dolly  as  she  promised  to  be 
as  loyal  in  Gretchen’s  days  of  adversity  as  she 
had  been  in  her  days  of  prosperity.  But  she 
could  not  keep  her  tears  from  coming,  though 
she  tried  to  be  very  brave. 

Just  then  Uncle  Aleck  came  in.  “What 
bathed  in  tears  this  beautiful  afternoon.  Miss 


Zoe?  Why  are  you  not  outside  in  the  aun- 
shine  with  Gretchen?” 

Then  Zoe  held  up  poor  Gretchen  for  Uncle 
Aleck  to  see.  “You  must  not  laugh  at 
Gretchen,  Uncle  Aleck,  she  is  a  poor,  shape¬ 
less  child.” 

“I  bojeyou  don’t  think  lam  so  hard  hearted 
as  to  laugh  at  one  who  has  bad  such  a  serious 
accident  as  Gretchen  has,  my  dear  Zoe.  I 
only  wish  I  could  do  something  to  make  her 
as  strong  and  well  as  she  was  before  this  dis¬ 
aster  came  about.  ” 

Uncle  Aleck  was  studying  to  be  a  doctor, 
and  when  his  little  niece  said,  “I  should  think 
you  might  know  how  to  cure  her,”  he  told 
her  be  had  not  come  to  tbe  part  of  his  medi¬ 
cal  education  yet  that  treated  of  tbe  ills  that 
dolls  were  liable  to. 

“But  don’t  yon  think,  uncle,  you  will  find 
about  it  all  in  some  of  those  big  books  by  to¬ 
morrow?” 

Uncle  Aleck  was  afraid  he  would  not.  But 
early  the  next  morning  before  Zoe  bad  had 
her  breakfast.  Uncle  Aleck  came  bounding  up 
the  stairs,  and  called  out:  “Zoe,  Zoe^  I’ve 
found  a  doctor  that  cures  dolls  of  every  ill 
they  have.  He  has  a  hospital  in  this  city. 
Just  hear  this!”  and  he  took  a  clipping  out 
of  his  pocket  which  he  had  taken  from  a 
newspaper  the  night  before,  and  read : 

NEW  YORK’S  DOEIi  HOSPITAI.. 

W’her*'  an  Old  Man  thi>  Children  Call  S<inta  Clana 
Curea  the  111a  Oar  Delia  Are  Heir  to. 

Up  on  Colnmbns  Avenue  In  the  swell  aeclion  of  the  up¬ 
per  West  side  the»^e  la  tnaintHined  by  a  cheery  old  Swiss 
tbe  original  doll  hospital.  Tee  old  man  has  a  little  toy 
store,  tiut  ihnt  Is  onU  an  incident  to  bis  business,  which 
is  the  repair  of  dolls  of  high  aud  low  degree. 

He  is  sssis'ed  by  his  cheerv  old  wife.  Her  specialty  is 
the  treatment  of  ansemia  in  dolls.  8he  is  also  an  expert 
in  snatomlcal  reconstruction. 

A  qudnt  slirp  In  the  window  i«  read  with  amnsenrent 
by  adult  pas-ers  by  snd  spelled  out  with  great  serious¬ 
ness  by  the  little  tots  who  bring  their  injured  darlings 
to  the  good  doctor.  It  is  as  follows: 

MANHATTAN  DOLL  HOSPITAL. 

Operations  daily  from  8  A.  M.  to  9  P.  M. 

Z.  W.  HKLFRICH,  D.D.S. 

(Doll  Doctor  and  Burgeon.) 

Cures  all  complaints  incidental  to  dolihood.  Broken 
heads  or  fractured  limbs  made  whole.  Baldness  cured. 
Lost  hair,  eves,  nose,  teeth.  fi<  gers.  bands,  toes  or  feet 
replaced  Was'lng  aw^y  of  the  bodv  arrested.  Corpu¬ 
lent  dole  made  graceful.  Uomplexion  changed  to  suit. 
Adjustable  hair  of  any  bue  furnished  in  any  variety. 
Lofct  voices  fully  restored. 

Patients  leave  this  institution  lonhing  better  than  ever. 

Amputations  and  decapitations  absolutely  without 
pain. 

LOCOMOTOR  ATAXIA  IN  FRENCH  DOLLS  CURED. 

New  heads  put  upon  old  shoulders  or  new  shoulders  to 
old  head''. 

A  choice  supply  of  separate  heads,  arms,  legs  and  bod¬ 
ies  always  on  hand. 

Children’s  o«  n  hair  inserted  In  their  dolls’  heads. 

Not  responsible  for  pa'ients  left  fur  three  months  after 
date  of  admission  to  hospital. 

“Doctor”  Helfrieh  was.  in  the  old  country,  a  toy  maker 
and  s  Swiss  watch-maker.  The  latter  accomp'isbuient 
enables  him  to  reuair  mechanical  toys  of  all  descriptions. 
Walking  dolls  s<  ized  with  paralysis,  under  his  ministra¬ 
tion- piev  up  their  feet  and  walk.  Blue-eyed  dolls  that 
ran  no  longer  squeak  for  “ma-ma”  a  d  “pa-pa”  leave 
his  operating  room  with  vocal  organs  fully  restored. 

There  Is  no  til  which  doll  material  is  belr  to  that  be 
cannot  successiully  combat.  The  children  believe  that 
the  “Dnrtor”  is  little  less  than  a  wizard,  and.  If  not 
Santa  Claus  himself,  that  be  is  a  member  of  tbe  good 
saint’s  household. 

“If  it  were  not  for  the  lecture  this  morn¬ 
ing,”  he  added.  “I  would  go  to  tbe  hospital 
with  you  myself,  for  I  should  like  to  make  tbe 
acquaintance  of  this  famous  doctor.” 

But  mamma  said  she  would  go  with  Zoe, 
and  BO  poor  Gretchen  was  taken  to  “The  Doll’s 
Hospital,”  and  tbe  old  doctor  did  not  look 
grave  and  serious  as  doctors  sometimes  do, 
frightening  patients  and  their  friends.  He 
smiled  at  Zoe  and  made  her  feel  encouraged 
at  once ;  be  was  sure  he  could  make  Gretchen 
as  good  as  new.  and  thus  Gretchen  became  a 
patient  at  Dr.  Helfrioh’s  hospital,  and  it  was 
not  many  days  before  the  old  doctor  did  re¬ 
store  her  to  her  former  beauty  and  health. 

When  Zoe  brf.ugbt  her  beloved  dolly  home, 
she  was  so  happy  that  she  hunted  up  all  the 
old  maimed,  discarded  dolls  she  had  about  the 
house,  and  with  her  mother’s  permission  they 
were  taken  to  tbe  hospital  and  made  like  new 
dollies  again.  Then  Zoe  said  they  should  go 
on  missions  to  poor  crippled  children  to  make 
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them  happy.  Her  mother  found  places  where 
they  would  brighten  and  comfort  the  shut-in 
lires  of  some  poor,  unfortunate  little  girls 
about  Zoe’s  age,  and  when  she  and  Zoe  came 
home  from  taking  them  to  their  new  homes, 
there  was  no  little  girl  in  that  great  city  as 
happy  as  Zoe  when  she  went  to  sleep  that 
night.  A  tear  came  in  the  mother’s  eye  as 
she  took  up  her  little  daughter’s  diary  after 
she  was  asleep  and  read:  “This  has  been  a 
happy  day.  I  took  my  restored  dollies  to 
some  poor,  crippled  children,  and  they  were  so 
glad  to  get  them.  I  hope  they’ll  take  lots  of 
comfort  together.  ”  Susan  Teall  Perrt. 


GENERAL  ARMSTRONG. 

I  have  thought  it  might  increase  the  inter¬ 
est  of  our  young  readers  in  the  school  for 
Negroes  and  Indians  at  Hampton,  Virginia,  to 
read  some  simple  facts  about  the  life  of  Gen¬ 
eral  Armstrong  from  a  child’s  standpoint,  or 
as  I  remember  him  when  he  was  first  known 
to  us  at  Hampton. 

When  old  enough  to  attend  school,  Capt.  C. 
B.  Wilder,  who  was  just  leaving  Hampton  for 
his  new  home  at  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  induced 
my  father  to  leave  the  plantation  and  take  the 
house  at  Hampton,  or  in  Chesapeake  Town¬ 
ship,  as  it  was  properly.  Hence  our  nearest 
neighbors  on  the  road  towards  Fortress  lilon- 
roe  were  the  officers  of  the  Freedmen’s  Bu¬ 
reau,  of  which  General  Armstrong  had  become 
the  head,  and  was  making  his  home  in  one  of 
the  hospital  wards,  still  in  government  hands. 

The  General  was  young,  a  little  over  thirty. 
Although  he  had  played  his  part  at  the  head 
of  a  colored  regiment  in  the  war,  he  had  not 
begun  his  lifework ;  yet  he  had  some  mag¬ 
netic  influence  about  him  which  made  men 
look  up  to  him,  and  had  already  become,  per¬ 
haps  unconsciously,  the  leading  spirit  of  the 
place.  He  was  fond  of  sports,  and  had  ample 
opportunity  for  rowing  and  yachting  at  Hamp¬ 
ton  ;  he  was  a  fine  figure  on  horseback,  and 
never  failed  to  attract  the  attention  of  those 
who  chanced  to  see  him  in  the  saddle. 

He  had  musical  ability,  which  must  have 
been  innate,  as  it  seemed  a  part  of  bis  being. 
Aside  from  his  flute  and  other  instruments 
which  he  enjoyed,  he  took  much  pleasure  in 
singing,  particularly  the  college  songs,  and 
often  entertained  the  neighbors  at  our  infor¬ 
mal  evenings  by  singing  these  and  other  stir¬ 
ring  "Hymns  of  the  Republic.” 

At  Christmas  time  the  little  band  of  North¬ 
ern  people  generally  spent  an  evening  together 
in  merry  making,  having  a  Christmas  tree  as 
part  of  the  entertainment.  As  the  company 
were  all,  or  nearly  all,  grown  people,  the  gifts 
were  mostly  unique,  and  sometimes  quite 
clever.  At  one  of  these  companysthe  General 
received  a  tin  toy  sword,  the  card  attached 
thereto  bearing  the  words,  "Put  up  the 
sword;  States  have  been  saved  without  it.” 
He  also  received  a  horn  as  acknowledging  his 
love  for  music.  Having  the  same  gift  myself, 
as  the  child  of  the  company,  he  soon  found 
out  that  we  might  have  a  concert,  and  taking 
me  with  him,  we  made  a  tour  of  the  parlors, 
playing  small  tunes,  and  he  holding  out  his 
hat  for  coins.  It  was  at  one  of  these  Christ¬ 
mas  evenings  that  he  introduced  the  first  Mrs. 
Armstrong ;  it  is  needless  to  say  that  the 
charm  of  her  presence  has  ever  been  associ¬ 
ated  with  that  evening's  pleasures. 

One  slight  incident  will  serve  to  show  the 
confidence  we  placed  in  the  General’s  ability 
at  this  time:  ReturninK  one  day  from  Hamp¬ 
ton,  while  crossing  the  bridge  I  met  a  crowd 
of  colored  children  just  dismissed  from  the 
Butler  school  for  the  day ;  they  were  basking 
in  the  sunlight  of  these  first  years  of  freedom  ; 
they  knew  they  were  free;  they  had  learned 
little  besides.  They  felt  their  strength  in 


numbers  at  least,  and  probably  supposing  they 
were  encountering  a  young  Confederate,  they 
crowded  against  me,  pushing  me  to  the  raii- 
ing  of  the  bridge.  When  they  had  passed  on, 

I  turned,  and  in  emphatic  tones  said,  "I  shall 
tell  General  Armstrong  of  this.  ”  No  further 
rudeness  ever  occurred  when  I  met  these  chil¬ 
dren. 

When  the  old  hospital  wards  were  sold.  Gen¬ 
eral  Armstrong  bought  two  of  them,  my 
father  bought  one.  The  question  arose. 
What  is  to  be  done  with  them?  In  a  short 
time  my  father’s  purchase  had  been  used  to 
rebuild  old  Bethel  Church,  which  had  been 
destroyed  by  the  army,  and  the  General  bad 
erected  the  first  building  of  the  Normal 
School,  the  grand  plan  of  which  he  was  then 
maturing  in  bis  own  mind  and  afterward  put 
into  form  as  fast  as  the  times  and  the  people 
could  be  moved  to  carry  forward  the  work. 
At  one  time,  later,  when  one  of  the  larger 
buildings  was  going  up  and  no  way  of  paying 
the  bills  presented  itself,  the  General  said  to 
his  men :  "lam  going  North,  and  if  I  don’t 
raise  the  money,  you  will  never  see  me 
again.”  He  soon  returned  with  the  needed 
funds  and  full  of  plans  for  further  work. 

Few  men  could  do  what  General  Armstrong 
did,  few  would  be  willing  to  make  such  sacri¬ 
fice  of  all  personal  desires  and  interests,  and 
yet  in  the  memorandum  which  seems  to  be  his 
parting  message  to  his  friends  and  to  the 
world,  he  says  he  never  made  any  sacrifices. 
Alas,  that  more  ipen  and  women  might  feel 
the  same  while  laying  down  their  lives  in  the 
cause  of  humanity  I 

Let  us  hope  that  the  grand  and  noble  life  of 
General  Armstrong  will  be  studied,  and  from 
his  example  may  many  of  the  youth  of  our 
beloved  land  find  an  incentive  to  duty,  to  love 
for  God  and  humanity  I  V.  B.  C. 


PETER  CRUMP’S  DREAM. 

Peter  Crump  came  home  from  his  day’s 
work  one  September  evening  very  tired  and 
dispirited.  He  was  an  old  man,  fast  becoming 
feeble,  and  not  fit  for  much  work,  but  he  was 
glad  to  be  able  to  do  anything  by  which  he 
could  make  a  scanty  living  for  himself  and  bia 
infirm  wife.  The  work  which  he  did  was  not 
heavy  labor,  neither  did  it  pay  him  very  well, 
but  it  was  better  than  higher  wages  with  work 
beyond  bis  strength.  It  was  simple,  too, 
easy  to  understand  and  to  accomplish,  and 
the  same  day  by  day,  with  little  or  no  varia 
tion.  What  was  it?  He  was  one  of  a  proces¬ 
sion  of  six  men,  each  one  of  whom  carried, 
op  and  down  the  principal  streets  of  the  city, 
one  huge  letter  painted  on  a  board,  the  letters 
together  forming  the  name 

"WARNER.” 

Mr.  Warner  was  proprietor  of  a  panorama, 
and  adopted  this  among  other  methods  of  ad¬ 
vertising  bis  exhibitions.  Peter  Crump  car¬ 
ried  the  first  "R.”  He  did  not  know  his 
I  alphabet,  for  he  bad  lived  in  great  poverty 
and  ignorance.  But  he  knew  that  be  was  the 
third  man  of  the  six,  that  Tom  Riley  walked 
before  him,  and  that  his  own  big  letter  bad  a 
straight  column  at  the  left,  a  loop  at  the  top 
on  the  right,  with  a  sort  of  tail  below  the 
loop.  So  he  plodded  on  behind  Tom  Riley, 
who  followed  Sandy  Trot,  and  be  took  good 
care,  in  their  windings  through  the  crowded 
streets,  not  to  let  old  John  Conner,  with  his 
"N,”  pass  in  front  of  him.  At  six  o’clock 
they  carried  their  letters  into  Mr.  Warner’s 
establishment,  and  were  dismissed,  each  of 
the  six  old  men  thankful  that  his  day’s  work 
was  done. 

On  this  particular  September  evening,  after 
his  supper,  Peter  eat  down  on  the  doorstep  of 
the  house  where  he  and  his  wife  had  one 
small  room,  to  smoke  bis  pipe.  Peter  was  a 


good  old  man,  upon  whose  dark,  ignorant 
heart  the  love  of  Jesus  had  come  several  years 
before  through  the  teachings  of  a  city  mission¬ 
ary,  and  the  light  of  that  love  bad  never 
ceased  to  shine  upon  his  lowly  life.  But  be 
felt  this  evening  as  if  he  were  very  useless  in 
the  world  and  would  not  be  missed  by  anyone 
except  bis  aged  wife  if  he  went  to  bis  heavenly 
rest  that  very  night.  While  be  thus  thought, 
his  pipe  went  out,  and  be  fell  asleep.  Then 
be  dreamed.  He  thought  he  was  on  his  usual 
tramp,  with  the  giant  letter  "R”  above  hie 
bead,  Tom  Riley  before  him,  John  Connor  be¬ 
hind.  He  was  very  tired,  and  yielded  to  the 
temptation  to  fall  out  of  the  line  and  sit  down 
on  some  steps  near  at  band,  thinking  nobody 
would  miss  him.  But  to  his  astonishment,  as 
be  looked  at  his  companions,  they  immedi¬ 
ately  fell  into  a  state  of  utter  confusion.  John 
Connor,  seeing  Peter  no  longer  in  front  of 
him,  thought  that  he  had  himself  gone  wrong, 
and  stepped  before  Tom  Riley,  and  Tom,  not 
having  Sandy  Trot  in  advance  of  him,  turned 
and  stepped  aside  behind  Mike  Trafts,  who 
usually  followed  John  Connor,  carrying  "E.  ” 
This  discomposed  old  Jackson  Jones,  who 
brought  up  the  rear  with  the  last  "K.  ”  So  the 
whole  five  were  uncertain  where  they  be¬ 
longed,  or  who  was  wrong,  and  stopped  in  dis¬ 
may.  Then  Peter  dreamed  that  this  confusion 
happened  in  a  crowd,  and  so  separated  the  men 
that  they  gradually  drifted  away  from  one 
another  and  out  of  his  sight,  leaving  him 
sitting  alone  bearing  his  great  "R,”  at  which 
every  passer-by  stared  and  laughed,  and  finally 
they  began  to  pelt  it  with  stones.  In  the  fear 
lest  a  stone  should  bit  him  instead  of  the 
placard,  he  awoke  from  his  sleep. 

But  his  waking  thoughts  dwelt  upon  his 
dream,  and  they  ran  thus :  If  he  had  stayed 
in  hie  place  doing  his  duty,  everything  would 
have  gone  right.  It  was  his  yielding  to 
temptation  and  shirking  his  duty,  which 
threw  the  whole  company  into  confusion  and 
broke  up  the  line.  Did  he  not  then  daily  per¬ 
form  his  small  part  in  keeping  that  line  all 
right,  so  that  every  beholder  could  read 
"WARNER”  as  they  walked?  And,  therefore, 
would  he  not  be  missed  until  his  place  could 
be  filled  by  another  if  he  failed  to  appear  and 
take  up  his  "R”  at  the  right  time?  "Ah, 
yes,”  thought  he,  "God  gives  me  this  little 
work  to  do  in  my  old  age.  I  will  do  my  duty 
where  He  has  placed  me,  and  perhaps  I  can 
glorify  Him  in  doing  it  At  any  rate,  if  I  do 
it  for  Him,  He  will  bless  me.” — Mary  H. 
Perkins  in  From  My  Corner. 


MOTHER-LOVE. 

The  Rev.  David  Gregg,  D  D. ,  in  his  book, 
"The  Heaven-Life,”  gives  this  beautiful  bit  of 
mother-love ; 

"The  mother  may  be  bent  with  the  weight 
of  fourscore  years  and  ten,  and  her  living  son 
be  threescore  years,  but  yet  that  first  natural 
love,  instead  of  ceasing,  is  seemingly  growing 
stronger,  and  is  just  as  heartily  reciprocated. 
Why  is  this?  Because  these  loves  are  as  im¬ 
mortal  as  the  soul.  I  saw  something  of  mater¬ 
nal  love  a  month  ago  when  I  spent  a  week 
with  my  own  mother  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Alleghenies.  She  is  seventy  and  seven  now. 
When  I  was  coming  away  she  came  to  me  and 
said  :  ‘Son,  it  seems  to  me  I  have  done  nothing 
but  cry  ever  since  you  have  been  here.  But, 
son,  do  not  think  I  am  not  glad  to  see  you. 
The  tears  are  not  tears  of  sorrow,  they  are 
tears  of  joy  and  love.  ’  She  did  not  need  to 
tell  me  that ;  I  knew  it  by  the  way  she  pro¬ 
nounced  the  word  ‘son,’  and  by  the  number  of 
times  she  called  me  ‘son.’  Now  that  she  can 
no  longer  use  the  endearing  term  ‘husband,’ 
the  term  ‘son’  is  made  to  carry  in  it  all  the 
love  tones  she  can  command.  ‘Sonl’  ‘Sonl’ 
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That  name  will  run  through  my  soul  as  long 
as  I  have  life,  and  it  will  keep  saying  to  me, 
'The  love  that  hovered  over  the  cradle  out¬ 
lived  the  cradle;  it  continues  loyal  to  you 
through  your  mature  manhood,  and  through 
your  mature  manhood  it  marches  on  into  eter¬ 
nity.’  .  .  .  This  love  for  our  friends  who 
have  gone,  and  our  faith  in  a  future  life, 
match  each  other,  fit  each  other,  and  are  two 
halves  of  a  corresponding  whole.” 


THE  KITTY  WHO  WANTED  A  NAME. 

Such  a  dirty  little  kitten !  Some  folks  called 
it  a  lazy  kitten.  But  if  they  hadn’t  any  home, 
and  every  one  they  met  said  “Scat,”  and  kept 
them  running  all  the  day,  perhaps  they  might 
feel  just  a  bit  lazy.  too. 

To-day  kitty  hadn’t  even  had  time  to  wash 
her  white  feet  or  the  white  spots  on  her  nose 
and  breast.  This  made  her  feel  very  badly, 
for  sbe  was  very  proud  of  those  white  spots, 
because  it  showed  that  she  was  related  to  the 
great  White  Cat  family,  even  though  sbe  had 
no  name  herself. 

Just  think,  a  kitty  without  a  name!  But 
what  could  she  do?  Sbe  couldn’t  name  her¬ 
self,  and  there  was  no  one  to  give  her  a  name. 
She  tried  to  get  acquainted  with  the  nice, 
clean  little  cats  who  had  homes  and  names, 
but  it  was  hard  work.  Sometimes  the  little 
boys  and  girls  who  owned  the  clean  little  cats 
would  scare  her  away.  To-day  no  one  had 
been  kind  at  all.  Every  one  had  said  “Scat.” 
And  now  as  she  was  creeping  along  close  to  a 
fence,  she  saw  a  boy  and  a  dog ;  this  made  her 
tremble  all  over.  She  tried  to  keep  out  of 
eight,  but  it  was  too  late.  The  boy  saw  ber 
The  dog  saw  her,  too,  and  kitty  had  to  climb 
over  the  fence  although  sbe  was  tired,  for 
she  wns  afraid  o'  doge. 

On  the  other  side,  what  do  you  suppose  she 
found?  A  little  girl  coming  home  from  the 
kindergarten.  The  little  girl  said:  “Oh,  you 
poor,  cunning  ‘ittle  kitten!”  and  held  out  her 
hands. 

Kitty  had  been  called  “poor”  a  great  many 
times,  but  she  wasn’t  sure  anyone  had  ever 
called  her  “cunning.”  That  sounded  so  nice, 
the  way  the  little  girl  said  it. 

Kitty  was  too  tired  to  run,  so  she  let  the 
little  girl  take  her  up.  “Why,  you  dear  kitty, 
you’re  shaking  all  over.  You  must  have  a 
dreadful  cold.  Let  me*  take  you  in  the  house 
and  warm  your  feet  and  give  you  some  hot 
milk,  little  kitty.” 

And  kitty  didn’t  squirm  one  bit.  She  let 
the  little  girl  take  her  in  the  house,  and  she 
bad  some  nice  milk.  She  heard  the  lady  tell 
the  little  girl  that  she  might  keep  the  kitty. 
This  made  her  feel  so  happy  that  sbe  began 
at  once  to  wash  herself  very  carefully,  for  now 
she  would  have  a  home. 

And  then  they  said:  “Of  course  sbe  must 
have  a  name.”  That  made  her  feel  so  very, 
very,  very  happy  that  she  just  ran  round  and 
round  and  chased  her  tail,  and  was  happier 
than  she  bad  ever  been  before  in  her  whole 
life. 

“Now,  mamma,  what  shall  we  call  her?” 
asks  the  little  girl.  Mamma  thought  White- 
foot,  or  Kitty  White,  or  some  name  with  white 
in  it  would  be  nice,  and  kitty  thought  so,  too. 
But  the  little  girl  said,  “No,  we  must  have  a 
name  out  of  a  book,  a  long  name.  Please 
bring  tbe  dictionary,  mamma.” 

They  brought  the  big,  big  dictionary  and 
looked  and  looked.  At  last  mamma  said, 
“How  will  Peregrine  White  do?  That  is  in 
be  dictionary.  It  is  long,  and  it  has  white  in 
it,  too,  so  that  we  could  call  the  kitty  ‘White- 
foot’  when  we  wished.  It  is  the  name  of  tbe 
first  white  child  born  in  New  England.” 

“And  this  is  my  first  kitty,”  said  the  little 
girl.  “That  is  just  the  same.”  And  kitty' 


thought  so,  too,  as  sbe  curled  up  on  the  mat 
and  went  fast  asleep  in  a  home  of  ber  own, 
and  with  a  name  of  her  own  with  white  in  it. 
— Carrie  M.  Bunel  in  Child  Carden. 


THE  FIBE  FUES. 

Our  girls  and  boys  who  love  to  watch  the 
fire  files  who  carry  their  little  lighted  lanterns 
about  in  the  summer  time,  will  be  interested 
to  hear  what  they  do  in  other  countries. 
“Tbe  amount  of  light  that  can  be  obtained 
from  fire  files,”  says  a  scientist,  “is  not  gen¬ 
erally  known.  These  insects  have  two  bright 
spots  on  their  thorax,  and  also  brilliant  wings 
on  the  abdomen,  and  give  light  sufficient  to 
enable  one  to  read  at  a  little  distance.  Two 
or  three  placed  under  a  glass  in  the  centre  of 
the  room  will  shed  a  soft  light  all  over  it. 
They  are  very  common  in  Havana,  Brazil, 
Ouiana,  Venezuela,  and  Mexico.  In  those 
countries  at  night  tbe  natives  affix  the  little 
creatures  to  their  shoes,  and  thus  obtain  light 


to  see  tbe  road  and  frighten  away  the  snakes. 
Mexican  women  use  them  as, jewels.  They 
tie  them  in  little  gauze  bags  and  put  them  in 
their  hair  or  on  their  clothing.  They  keep 
them  in  wire  cages  and  feed  them  on  scraps 
of  sugar  cane.  ” 


A  BOAS  or  M01A88B4. 

That  is  a  very  queer  sort  of  road  to 
make,  is  it  not?  It  seems  as  if  everybody 
who  walks  on  it  would  stick  to  it  just  as  fiies 
do  on  fiy  paper,  and  yet  there  is  a  road  made 
out  of  molasses  which  is  so  bard  that  it  is 
used  for  the  heavy  trucking  to  a  factory.  It 
is  out  in  Utah  that  this  road  has  been  made. 
The  body  of  the  road  is  made  of  gravel  and 
refuse  molasses,  that  is,  the  part  from  which 
all  that  can  be  utilized  as  sugar,  syrup,  or 
molasses  has  been  extracted.  Over  this  is  a 
bed  of  gravel,  which  is  again  covered  with 
molasses.  Tbe  last  layer  of  molasses  is  lightly 
sprinkled  with  gravel.  The  road,  when  dry, 
is  very  bard  and  does  not  show  wear. 


Good  Woman, 
just  think  a 
moment. 

Figures  and  facts  are  serious  things,  but  it 
is  necessary  to  consider  them. 

Royal  Baking  Powder  is  shown  by  the  U.  S. 
Government  tests  to  yield  160.6  cubic  inches  of 
leavening  gas  per  oz. 

The  alum  powders  were  shown  to  yield  about 
60  cubic  inches. 

;  Is  it  not  economy  to  use  the  Royal,  even 
though  the  alum  powders  do  cost  but  half  as 
much? 

Again,  Royal  is  a  pure  cream  of  tartar  baking 
powder,  recommended  by  health  officers  and 
^  physicians  generally  because  of  the  healthful 
I  qualities  it  actually  imparts  to  the  food. 

!  Alum  baking  powders  are  condemned  by  phy¬ 

sicians  and  boards  of  health  as  unwholesome. 

'  Their  continued  use  will  eventually  cause  serious 
digestive  troubles. 

Therefore,  cost  aside,  is  it  not  imperative,  the 
actual  wholesomeness  of  the  food  being  at  stake, 
that  you  should  stubbornly  reject  the  injurious 
and  employ  the  healthful  agent  ?  i 

Whenever  baking  powders  are  sold,  * 
either  wholesale  or  retail,  at  a  lower  price  I 
than  “  Royal,”  reject  them.  They  are 
almost  invariably  made  from  alum,  and  .  I 
therefore  inferior  and  dangerous  to  health. 
There  is  both  health  and  economy  in  the  use 
1  of  the  Royal  Baking  Powder. 

ROYAL  BAKING  POWDER  CO.,  106  WALL  Rt  .  »"-W-YORK.  _ 
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Hundreds  of  ladies  write  us  that 
they  “  can’t  find  good  bindings  in 
our  town.” 

It’s  easy  enough  if  you 


SKIRT  BINDING. 
Look  for  “S.  H.  &  M.”  on  the 
label  and  take  no  other. 

If  your  dealer  will  not  supply  you 
we  will. 

Send  for  samples,  showing  labels  and  mate¬ 
rials.  to  the  S.  H.  &  M.  Co.,  P.  O.  Box  699,  Ne'a 
''orlt  City. 


WOMAN’S  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE  OF 
HOME  MISSIONS. 

There  are  millions  of  unsaved  souls  we  must 
confront  at  the  bar  of  Ood !  What  can  we  do 
for  tbeir  salvation,  nay,  for  our  own  salvation 
from  blood  guiltiness,  before  the  sun  of  life 
shall  sett— Rev.  A.  T.  Pierson. 

Mrs.  Roberta  gave  for  the  opening  hymn  of 
the  usual  Tuesday  morning  prayer  meeting, 

“  Teach  me  to  do  the  tbinK  that  pleaseth  Thee; 

Thou  art  the  God  in  whom  I  live  and  move;” 
and  reading  Isaiah,  forty-third  chapter,  which 
is  so  full  of  comfort  for  the  people  of  6nd, 
commented  upon  verses  first,  “Fear  not  for  I 
have  redeemed  thee” ;  fifth,  redeemed  souls 
shall  be  brought  from  the  “East  and  gathered 
from  the  West” ;  verses  tenth  and  twelfth, 
“Ye  are  My  witnesses,  saich  the  Lord.”  Let 
us  never  forget  that  we  are  witnesses  for 
Christ.  In  the  fifteenth  verse  the  Lord  re 
veals  Himself  as  King.  In  times  of  perplexity 
how  often  we  fall  back  upon  this  assurance 
that  the  Lord  is  King.  Let  us  not  “remem¬ 
ber”  verse  eighteenth  for  discouragement,  but 
for  hope,  because  of  God’s  help  and  His  good¬ 
ness.  The  nineteenth  verse  was  very  sugges¬ 
tive,  “I  will  do  a  new  thing.”  Mrs.  Pierson 
thought  that  it  might  be  a  rain  of  righteous¬ 
ness,  a  large  spiritual  blessing  on  our  schools, 
something  newer  and  better  even  than  the 
oi>ening  of  purses  and  the  paying  of  the  debt. 
“The  key  of  missionary  work,  the  object 
always  to  be  kept  in  mind,”  said  the  leader, 
“is  that  our  Master  may  be  honored,  that  the 
name  of  the  Lord  may  be  glorified”  as  brought 
out  in  verses  seven  and  twenty -one.  How  sad 
a  picture  of  the  Church  is  found  in  verses 
twenty-second  to  twenty  fourth,  in  which  the 
Lord  says.  “Thou  hast  wearied  me.”  The 


Good 

Blood  in  winter  makes  the  stomach  sound  and  viKoroos, 
the  heart  healthy  and  tireless,  the  nerves  stronir.  and 
the  wbold  body  full  of  vitality  and  vigor.  Good  blood 
comes  with  the  use  of  Hood’s  r^arsaparilla. 

“  We  have  used  Hood’s  Sarsanarilla  and  find  it  to  be 
an  excellent  appetizer  and  blood  puriBer.  We  find  that 
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want  of  spirituality  and  whole-souled  conse¬ 
cration  was  deeply  deplored,  and  the  conse¬ 
quent  drifting  away  of  youth  from  evangeli¬ 
cal  churches. 

Elspecial  prayer  was  called  for,  that  the  Chris¬ 
tians  of  New  Metlakahtla,  Alaska,  may  not 
be  again  driven  from  their  homes  by  the 
rapacity  of  white  men.  Edward  Marsden,  one 
of  this  people,  who  was  a  pupil  in  the  Sitka 
school,  has  published  a  dignified  letter  in 
which  he  pleads  for  the  rights  of  this  Chris¬ 
tian  colony  and  protests  against  being  treated 
as  Indians. 

Regarding  the  Mormon  work,  Miss  Me 
Monigal  of  Parowan  says:  “The  Bible  is  being 
taught  in  Mormon  Sunday  schools  more  than 
formerly,  and  although  the  leaders  are  trying 
to  circumvent  the  Cbriistians  and  hold  their 
people  by  giving  every  doctrine  a  Mormon 
twist,  yet  it  is  the  ‘Word'  that  the  people 
handle,  and  that,  we  know,  is  powerful. 
Pray  that  it  may  have  free  course  among  the 
people.” 

From  Mount  Pleasant,  the  Watsach  Academy, 
Mrs.  Burnett  reports:  “There  are  some  fine 
characters  among  the  girls  in  the  Home  this 
year,  two  of  them”  no  doubt  the  result  of 
seed  sowing  in  the  past,  and  expresses  the 
hope  that  the  same  result  may  yet  be  appar¬ 
ent  in  “some  sowing  here  which  at  times 
seems  to  be  fruitless.  ”  There  is  encourage¬ 
ment  in  the  financial  condition  of  the  boarding 
department.  “For  the  first  time  in  eighteen 
or  twenty  years  no  bills  have  been  sent  to  the 
Board ;  for  one  quarter,  at  least,  we  have 
been  self  supporting.” 

Miss  Dunham  of  Bpringville,  Utah,  writing 
of  busy  preparations  for  the  Christmas  cele 
bration,  says:  “We  are  going  to  give  a  little 
cantata.  We  are  to  have  a  tree.  This  is  a 
luxury.  It  took  five  young  men  one  day  to 
get  it  from  the  mountains.  They  could  not 
drive  all  the  way,  so  carried  it  two  miles.” 

Miss  Perley  spoke  hopefully  of  a  pupil  who 
has  now  become  a  teacher,  and  who  is  trying 
to  do  faithful  work  for  Jesus  All  her  family 
connections  are  Mormons ;  her  school  is  in  the 
midst  of  a  Mormon  community,  not  a  Chris 
tian  church  within  two  hundred  miles.  With 
four  Bibles  and  scant  supplies,  she  hopes  to 
open  a  Sunday-school.  “The  Bible  having 
never  been  taught  in  the  Sunday-school  here, 
will  be  a  new  book  ”  She  adds:  “I  am  so 
anxious  to  do  something  for  my  blessed  Mas¬ 
ter.  I  think  it  the  duty  of  every  Christian  to 
try  and  help  these  people.  Even  without 
helps,  I  will  try  to  do  what  I  can.  If  I  fail, 
this  is  better  than  to  fail  to  try.” 

Miss  Preston  and  her  colleagues  commenced 
their  school  work  at  Laurel  Fork,  North  Caro 
lina.  about  twenty  miles  from  Asheville,  on 
the  French  Broad  River,  about  the  middle  of 
last  August.  Soon  after  the  school  was  opened 
seventy  seven  pupils  were  reported  as  enrolled. 
Miss  Preston  writes:  “I  feel  like  thanking 
God  every  day  for  allowing  me  the  privilege 
of  being  here.  There  could  not  be  a  more  in¬ 
teresting  field  than  this,  nor  a  more  attractive 
people.  There  are  always  interesting  things 
happening  in  a  school,  and  we  think  we  have 
the  best  children  in  the  world.  I  am  teaching 
them  orally  Psalm  xxiii. ,  and  was  quite 
amused  the  other  day  when  a  little  girl  in 
the  primary  class  recited,  ‘He  makes  me  lie 
down  in  the  green  grass.  ’  She  had  the  idea 
at  least,  as  did  also  the  little  boy,  who  instead 
of  reciting  the  couplet, 

‘‘Those  who  r“iich  the  top,  boys. 

First  mast  climb  th“  hill,” 

said,  ‘If  you  git  thar,  you’ve  got  to  climb  ’  ” 

H.  E.  B. 


WOMEN’S  BOARD  OF  FOREIGN  MISSIONS. 

The  monthly  meeting  for  January  was  held 
in  the  chapel,  Wednesday,  the  8th,  and  was 
led  by  Mrs  Gillespie.  Trying  to  learn  as 
much  as  possible  of  “the  world”  in  this  hour, 
she  first  called  for  a  word  from  Laos,  from 
Mrs.  Stanley  Phraner.  The  fresh  news  she 
gave  was  from  recent  letters,  telling  of  a  visit 
the  missionaries  of  Lakawn  made  to  one  of 
the  largest  temples  of  the  land.  It  was  at  a 
time  when  crowds  of  people  went  there  to 
“make  merit,”  princes,  with  large  retinues, 
and  villagers  in  great  numbers.  It  was  unique 
for  missionaries  to  go  at  such  a  time,  but  they 
got  permission  from  the  governor  to  pitch 
their  tents  where  they  pleased,  after  telling 
him  their  object.  Then,  with  Mr.  Taylor  as 
preacher,  a  small  organ  and  twelve  native  boys 
as  choir,  they  began  to  hold  services.  The 
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people  flocked  around,  many  hearing  the  Gos¬ 
pel  for  the  first  time.  There  were  never  less 
than  four  hundred  present,  so  many  hundreds 
must  have  heard,  and  we  must  pray  for  a  good 
harvest  from  this  sowing  of  the  seed  among 
the  Lao  people. 

From  Syria  Mrs.  Dennis  had  word  of  the 
burning  of  five  or  six  villages  in  the  south¬ 
western  part  of  the  country.  Although  this 
devastation  was  meant  as  punishment  to  the 
Druzes,  the  Christians  suffered  greatly  in  the 
loss  of  homes  and  chapels.  When  they  ap¬ 
pealed  to  the  officers  for  protection,  the  reply 
was  to  take  their  animals  and  clothes  away. 

Very  sad  news  came  also  of  the  sudden 
death  of  Mrs.  Samuel  Jessup.  Miss  Holmes 
read  a  personal  letter  giving  the  details  to  the 
relatives  in  this  country.  The  loss  of  this  rare 
woman,  whom  some  one  described  as  “the 
very  life  and  centre  of  the  mission,”  and  who 
was  “Aunt  Annie”  to  many  who  knew  her,  is 
overwhelming.  She  had  seemed  perfectly  well 
for  several  days  previous,  and  bad  that  very 
day  dressed  herself  for  dinner,  but  when  her 
husband  entered  the  room  she  had  fallen  un¬ 
conscious  from  a  stroke  of  apoplexy.  Friends 
and  physicians  were  called,  but  she  soon 
passed  away.  Miss  Fanny  Jessup,  who  has 
taken  the  place  of  our  Miss  Holmes  in  the 
Tripoli  school,  was  summoned,  and  Mrs. 
Henry  Jessup  came  from  Zibleh.  She  spoke 
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of  the  brave  resignation  of  the  bereaved  hus¬ 
band,  though  his  face  was  drawn  with  grief. 
Dr.  Post  preached  a  memorial  sermon  on  ‘*Tbe 
Model  Woman.”  One  sweet  thing  told  of  Mrs. 
Jessup  was  her  kindness  to  young  Mr.  Erd- 
man.  “I  want  to  do  all  I  can  for  these  young 
men  in  the  college,”  she  said,  “for  some  one 
may  be  kinder  to  my  boy  in  America.  ”  And 
this  son,  left  motherless,  needs  our  special 
sympathy. 

From  Turkey  came  news  which  was  listened 
to  with  thrilling  interest.  Mias  Ellen  Parsons 
read  a  letter  from  Miss  Bush,  for  twenty  years 
a  missionary  in  Harpoot,  the  scene  of  massa¬ 
cre.  Writing  November  11th,  she  told  of  the 
need  of  the  poor  people  about  her,  and  some¬ 
times,  feeling  that  Ood  had  forsaken  them, 
and  having  to  assure  herself  through  the  long 
nights  that  “Ood  is  good,  God  is  Love.”  On 
the  14tb  she  wrote  of  the  evangelistic  tour 
which  she  and  Mias  Seymour  took,  seeing  the 
devastated  homes  and  meeting  robbers  over 
and  over  again,  but  receiving  no  hurt.  It  did 
not  seem  that  the  Kurds  would  dare  attack 
Harpoot,  but  death  was  all  about  them,  and 
the  strain  of  caring  for  the  girls  in  the  school 
was  great,  for  in  sight  were  the  burning 
villages  where  their  fathers  and  mothers  were 
suffering.  The  services  in  the  chapel  were 
impressive  with  the  solemnity  of  approaching 
death,  for  she  could  count  nine  times  that  she 
and  Miss  Seymour  had  been  delivered.  They 
received  news  of  the  attack  on  the  nearest 
village,  and  looked  for  the  Turkish  soldiers  to 
protect  them.  At  last  the  cannon  was  brought 
out  and  some  firing  began,  but  it  was  noticea¬ 
ble  that  not  a  single  Kurd  fell,  not  one  all  day 
long,  but  that  a  canonball  was  found  in  Dr. 
Barnum’s  study. 

They  could  see  the  soldiers  everywhere  like 
swarms  of  ants,  and  when  at  last  the  house 
next  the  school  building  was  attacked  it  was 
time  to  move.  They  started  out  for  the 
boys’  school  building,  a  company  of  mission¬ 
aries,  school  girls,  many  poor  Armenians  and 
Christians,  and  two  helpless  invalids,  who  had 
to  be  carried  every  step.  The  soldiers,  who 
continued  their  impotent  shooting,  kept  say¬ 
ing,  “Do  not  fear,”  and  tried  to  turn  them 
back,  but  they  could  hear  the  Kurds  banging 
away  inside,  and  hurried  on.  Four  of  the 
company  were  wounded,  two  American  mis 
sionaries  being  fired  at.  They  crowded  into 
the  building,  which  was  next  but  one  to  the 
burning  cbapel,  and  then  the  soldiers  came 
and  besought  them  to  come  out.  But  they 
agreed,  rather  than  face  unknown  dangers, 
that  they  would  stay  together  and  face  death. 
“Slowly  we  saw  approaching,”  writes  Miss 
Bush,  “that  most  welcome  death,  a  chariot  of 
fire.”  But  again  it  wAs  averted.  Mr.  Oates 
brought  out  the  new  fire  engine— it  had  only 
just  come  and  had  never  been  used — and 
effectively  saved  the  building.  For  days  they 
stayed  in  that  bouse,  facing  death  day  and 
night,  sleeping  with  all  their  clothes  on,  with 
soldiers  all  about  them.  Yes,  they  could 
sleep,  for  they  knew  that  Ood  was  caring  for 
them.  The  girls  saved  nothing  but  the  clothes 
they  brought,  and  each  one  her  precious  Bible. 

The  19th  Miss  Bush  wrote  of  the  week  of 
terror,  while  a  hundred  soldiers  kept  watch, 
and  they  could  hear  the  sentry  walking  on  the 
roof.  The  missionaries  stayed  there  in  order 
to  keep  the  building  from  being  burned,  but 
with  four  hundred  people  with  them,  it  be¬ 
came  dirty  and  crowded.  But  through  all 
this  strain  not  one  broke  down  nervously. 
The  poor  villagers  were  much  to  be  pitied, 
tempted  as  they  were  to  deny  Christ.  One 
could  envy  those  who  had  met  the  martyr’s 
death.  “But  in  spirit,”  she  added,  “we  have 
yielded  our  life  to  Jesus,  and  henceforth  for 
us  to  live  is  Christ.  ” 

The  Sultan  had  enquried  for  their  safety, 
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and  Judge  Terrill  had  telegraphed  repeatedly, 
but  no  indemnity  oould  ever  restore  the  lost 
property  in  its  personal  ▼alue.  And  they  could 
not  be  blind  to  the  fact  that  the  original 
orders  for  it  all  must  have  come  from  Con¬ 
stantinople. 

Nothing  but  prayer  could  relieve  the  ten¬ 
sion  of  sympathy  felt  during  the  reading  of 
this  brave  letter,  and  then  it  was  a  pleasure 
to  listen  to  words  from  Africa  by  Miss  Cum¬ 
mings  of  the  Huguenot  Seminary  in  Natal, 
South  Africa.  While  our  hearts  were  over¬ 
whelmed  by  the  darkness  covering  many 
lands,  from  the  Dark  Continent  itself  she 
brought  us  a  gleam  of  light.  For  seven  years 
she  has  been  in  this  field  where  there  are  five 
million  black  and  five  hundred  thousand  white 
people.  Twenty-five  years  ago  Dr.  Andrew 
Murray,  reading  of  Mary  Lyon  and  Mt. 
Holyoke,  said,  “This  is  what  we  must  have 
for  Africa.”  He  secured  two  graduates  of 
that  seminary,  and  the  school  was  opened  with 
forty  pupils.  They  are  the  descendants  of 
the  Dutch,  French,  and  English  settlers  of 
two  hundred  years  ago.  The  school  now  num¬ 
bers  three  hundred  and  embraces  courses  from 
the  kindergarten  to  normal  training.  Five 
hundred  graduates  have  gone  out  in  twenty 
years,  and  forty  missionaries  to  the  heathen 
people.  These  girls  are  specially  fitted  for 
this  work,  they  have  the  health,  and  never 
have  the  fatal  fever,  they  are  good  linguists, 
and  they  know  the  customs  of  the  people. 
Of  one  hundred  and  fifty  resident  pupils  last 
year,  half  belonged  to  the  student  volunteer 
band,  and  are  anxious  to  be  sent.  Every  year 
there  are  more  applicants  than  can  be  re¬ 
ceived  of  those  who  want  a  missionary  train¬ 
ing.  The  work  is  entirely  undenominational. 

From  Japan  came  the  next  message  in  the 
persons  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pierson.  Mrs.  Pier¬ 
son,  whom  Mrs.  Gillespie  introduced  as  the 
trophy  captured  from  the  Episcopal  Church, 
spoke  especially  of  the  need  in  Japan  for  mis¬ 
sionaries  of  great  faith.  Intellect  is  not  so  im¬ 
portant  as  faith,  she  said.  The  Japanese  are 
at  a  white  heat  as  to  reason,  but  dead  and 
cold  as  to  faith,  and  Ezekiel’s  message  was. 
Speak  my  words  whether  they  hear  or 
whether  they  forbear. 

Mr.  Pierson  spoke  of  the  three  parts  of  the 
work:  the  sowing  and  reaping  which  are 
ours,  and  the  growth  which  God  alone  can 
give.  The  growth  is  seen  so  plainly  in  the 
missionaries  themselves,  and  their  test  comes, 
not  so  much  when  they  first  sail,  as  when 
they  have  learned  the  language  and  find  they 
have  nothing  to  say.  He  spoke  warmly  of  the 
labors  and  sacrifice  of  the  unmarried  ladies, 
mentioning  our  own  Miss  Rose  and  Miss 
Smith,  and  Miss  Youngman.  "who  is  a  whole 
Missionary  Board  in  herself.” 

Before  the  closing  prayer,  which  was  offered 
by  Miss  Davison,  Mrs.  Gillespie  made  a  plea 
for  more  prayer  in  our  local  meetings,  and 
urged  the  timid  women  to  open  their  mouths 
and  speak  to  our  Father  who  can  always  hear. 


HOW  A  WOMAN  PAID  HER  DEBTS. 

A  ladr  ia  LeziDSton  made  tbe  following  statement:  I 
am  out  of  debt,  and  thanks  to  the  Dish  Washer  basioess- 

In  the  past  six  weeks  I  have  made  $530,  and  feel  like 
giving  other  ladies  the  beneOt  of  mr  experience.  Dish 
Washers  are  in  general  demand  and  anyone  can  sell 
them,  with  an  immense  profit  to  the  seller. 

Tha  machine  is  lovely.  With  it  yon  can  wash  and  dry 
the  family  dishes  in  two  miontes.  1  believe  that  in  two 
years  every  enterprising  family  in  the  United  States 
will  have  a  Dish  Washer.  Yon  can  g;et  fnll  particulars 
by  addressing  Thb  Moukd  Cixt  Dish  Washer  Ck).,  St. 
Lonis,  Mo. 

There  is  big  money  in  this  bnslnees  for  any  bright  lady 
or  gentleman.  I  am  going  to  make  the  most  of  this  op¬ 
portunity  and  expect  to  clear  $4,000  the  coming  year.  I 
need  the  money  and  why  not  make  it?  Miss  C. 


ASTRONOMICALTtLESCOPtS 


8<D.MO&EY 


"T'he 

Consideration 
of  Cost 

"V  often  prevents  thoughtftil  housekeepers 
I  \  I  \  C  from  adopting  improvements  which 
vvj  j\  they  very  well  know  would  add  to 

>  \  /  \  their  comfort  and  save  their  strength. 

\  *  No  such  obstacle  however,  stands 

'  F  in  the  way  of  the  use  of 

GOLD  Dust 

WASHING  POWDER 

the  modem  cleaner,  which  is  a  blessing  to  any  home.  It  helps  keep 
house  by  keeping  the  house  cleaner.  It  is  not  only  the  best  preparation 
of  the  kind,  but  it  is  also  by  far  the  cheapest — large  packages  cost  only 
25  cents.  Get  a  package  to-day.  Be  sure  it  is  the  genuine.  Look  for 
the  darkey  twins — ^the  trade  mark  of  the  sole  manufacturers — 

THE  N.  K.  FAIRBANK  COMPANY, 

CHICAGO,  ST.  LOUIS,  NEW  YORK,  BOSTON,  PHILADELPHIA. 


give  so  much  for  so  little  money.  The  company  are 
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Cburcb  /Hbueic 


not  be  with  you  after  next  Sabbath.”  Let 
every  small  church  label  "Hands  off!"  every 
good  voice  in  their  congregation.  Let  every 
large  church  have  grace  enough  to  consider 
that  they  might  just  as  well  creep  in  after 
dark  and  carry  off  by  stealth  the  little  reed 
organ  that  the  organist  strives  to  extract  some 
inspiration  from,  as  to  swoop  down  in  broad 
daylight  and  carry  off  some  vocal  organ  that 
is  being  used  in  the  smaller  church  to  inspire 
thoughts  of  worship  in  the  hearts  of  the 
people. 

In  closing.  Do  not  expect  too  much  from 
your  choir  1  Treat  them  well,  appreciate 
them,  praise  them,  and  you  will  find,  as  I 
have,  among  them  the  most  self-sacrificing, 
steady,  and  efficient  workers  in  your  congre¬ 
gation. 

St.  PauIw  Dec.  12. 


EASTER  MUSIC 


aidited  By  B.  Huntinaton  Woodman. 


NOVELLO,  EWER  &  CO, 


“  THE  DIFFICULTIES  OF  CHURCH  CHOIRS 
IN  OUR  SMALL  CHURCHES.” 

In  The  Evangelist  of  December  26th  we  gave 
an  interesting  report  of  a  conference  on 
Church  Music  by  the  Presbytery  of  St.  Paul  at 
the  House  of  Hope  Church,  St.  Paul. 


ORIGINAL  EDITIONS 


of  Services,  Anthems,  Oratorios,  Cantatas,  etc.,  by 
the  Standard  Composers,  beg  to  announce  that  their 
special  list  cf 

EASTER  MUSIC 

will  be  ready  shortly.  Organists  and  Choirmasters 
should  not  fail  to  consult  Messrs.  Novello,  Ewer 
&  Co.'s  Catalogue  before  arranging  their  pro¬ 
grammes  for  Lent  and  Easter. 

Catalogues  mailed  free,  and  selections  sent  on  ap¬ 
proval  on  receipt  of  application  for  same. 

NOVELLO,  EWER  &  CO., 

21  East  17th  Street,  •  -  New  York. 

(8  Doors  West  of  Broadway.) 


Among 

the  papers  read  at  that  time  was  one  by  the 
Rev.  R.  H.  Myers  of  the  East  Presbyterian 
Church  of  St.  Paul,  on  the  "Difficulties  Met 
by  Choirs  in  Small  Churches,  and  How  to 
Overcome  them.”  'We  have  been  favored  with 
the  manuscript  of  this  address,  and  take 
pleasure  in  presenting  it  herewith  to  our 
readers. 

With  some  fifteen  years’  experience  to  back 
me  up,  I  shall  be  pleased  to  say  to  this  confer¬ 
ence  some  things  I  know  about  such  choirs 
and  their  difficulties.  To  a  small  city  church 
a  choir  is  more  necessary  than  to  a  large  one. 
By  the  law  of  compensation,  since  the  large 
church  has  a  better  preacher  (?)  the  smaller 
one  ought  to  have  this  inequality  evened  up 
by  superior  music  1  The  suburban  pastor  lacks 
the  genius  of  common  sense  if  he  is  blind  to 
the  merits  of  a  choir.  Now  if  you  have  de¬ 
termined  upon  a  choir,  your  difficulties  begin  ! 

Difficulty  No.  1.  A  Suitable  Leader.  — A  good 
leader  is  a  prime  necessity.  Not  of  necessity 
a  good  singer,  but  one  who  understands  sing¬ 
ing  and  is  well  supplied  with  patience  and 
suavity  oil.  If  you  cannot  find  him,  omit  the 
choir,  or  you  will  be  treated  to  jinglation  and 
tumultation  and  consternation  in  short  order. 
Then  convince  that  particular  leader  that  he 
is  to  obey  the  pastor’s  wishes  or  die  in  the 
attempt.  In  my  own  experience,  I  have  at 
times  lead  the  choir  myself  rather  than  jeop¬ 
ardize  its  existence  or  usefulness  by  an  incom¬ 
petent  or  unconeecrated  leader.  "A  half  loaf 
is  better  than  no  bread.” 

Difficulty  No.  S.  Brief  Bank  Account. — That 
is,  for  the  purchase  of  books,  etc.  Every 
choir  should  have  a  good  set  of  hymn-books, 
or  many  a  time  they  will  turn  to  a  certain 
page  to  find  the  tune  selected  and  discover 
that  it  has  taken  to  itself  wings  and  departed. 
Ye  trustees,  who  witness  their  discomfiture 
and  confusion,  vote  them  a  set  of  new  books  at 
your  next  session  I  If  they  contribute  of  their 
time,  do  you  supply  them  with  whatever  else 
they  need. 

Difficulty  No.  3.  '‘The  Dearth  of  Suitable 
Choir  Stuff.”— I  mean,  fair  voices  coupled  with 
some  knowledge  of  the  notes.  Good  voices 
only,  minus  ability  to  read  music,  may  pro¬ 
duce  good  music,  but  it  means  work,  and 
plenty  of  it.  As  to  voices,  some  must  be  ex¬ 
cluded  rigorously,  e.  p. ,  a  voice  with  a  tendency 
to  fiat.  A  shrill  voice  can  be  admitted  if  you 
have  others  sufficient  to  modulate  it. 

When  you  form  a  choit—prenez  garde!  or  you 
will  find  yourself  head  over  ears  in  difficul¬ 
ties.  This  plan  is  good.  Let  the  leader  ask 
those  whom  he  knows  will  be  suitable,  these 
meet  and  organize ;  then  adopt  rules  such  as 
these :  the  leader  lays  out  the  work  for  each 
one,  and  they  do  as  they  are  bidden ;  others 
are  asked  in  by  the  leader  if  he  is  satisfied 
with  their  suitability  and  that  they  are 
persance  gratae  to  the  other  members  of  the 
choir ;  weekly  practice  and  occasional  gath¬ 
erings  of  a  social  nature  for  the  cultivation  of 
an  esprit  de  corps. 

Difficulty  No.  4.  The  Fine  Choir  in  the  Fine 
Church.— It  is  provoking  to  bo  met  one  day  by 
your  leading  soprano,  or  bass,  etc.,  and  have 
them  say,  "Well,  I’ve  received  an  offer  from 
the  First  Presbyterian,  or  the  Emmanuel  Bap¬ 
tist,  etc. ,  to  go  and  sing  there,  so  that  I  shall 


MEMORIES  OF  CHRISTMAS  MUSIC. 

We  have  received  quite  a  number  of  pro 
grams  of  Christmas  music,  refiecting  a  wide 
range  of  choice.  Generally  the  music  has 
been  appropriate,  but  in  some  cases,  the  op 
posite.  For  example,  we  find  such  a  curious 
number  as  a  selection  from  the  ‘'Cavalleria 
Rusticana,”  the  new  opera  by  Mascagni!  The 
"catchy”  melodies  of  this  opera  have  given  it 
a  wide  popularity,  but  it  is  based  upon  one  of 
the  most  sensational  and  wicked  librettos 
imaginable.  We  need  not  say  that  the  ex¬ 
quisite  "intermezzo”  from  this  opera  shines 
like  a  pearl  in  a  muck  heap,  and  will  proba¬ 
bly  become  a  musical  classic,  but  tbe  associa¬ 
tions  would  make  tbe  introduction  even  of  this 
charming  number  of  doubtful  propriety  in  a 
cburcb.  The  programs  show  tbe  great  popu 
larity  of  Gounod  and  British  masters  like 
Stainer,  Hopkins,  Tours,  etc.,  and  also  demon¬ 
strate  the  popularity  of  good  American  writers. 

Now  the  next  step  is  to  make  wise  selec¬ 
tions  for  the  coming  Easter  season.  We  trust 
that  this  will  be  done  in  a  religious  frame  of 
mind,  and  with  a  desire  to  fitly  celebrate  in 
music  the  one  supreme  date  in  the  Christian 
Church — that  of  tbe  Resurrection. 


This  book.  like  lis  very  successful  predecessor.  Class  and 
Concert  No.  1,  is  designed  for  day  schools,  slnglns  classes,  con¬ 
certs,  and  entertalnmen  s.  It  contains  a  complete  and  care¬ 
fully  graded  course  of  Instruction,  a  choice  c'-Uectlon  of  new 
songs,  duets,  trios,  etc.,  and  a  short  cantata,  entitled  *'Amer- 
Ica's  Birthday."  This  book  Is  much  in  advance  of  Class  and 
Concert  No.  1  In  havlng’a  more  complete  and  systematic 
course  of  exercises  and  a  higher  grade  of  music  for  practice 
and  songs  for  entertainments.  Price,  30  Cents. 


PCBIitSHED  BT 

THE  JOHN  CHURCH  COMPANY, 
Cincinnati.  New  York.  Chicago, 


Begin  the  New  Year 

with  Good  Singingll! 

Highest  Praise  for  the  Sabbath-School.  9<0  per  100  copies. 
Christian  Endeavor  Hyntas,  for  Toang  People. 

$80  per  100  copies. 

Gospel  Hyssns,  1  to  0.  for  Devotional  Heetings. 

Excelsior  Music  Edition,  738  Hymns,  $76  per  100  copies 
Words  only,  limp.  Cloth  covets,  -  $10  per  100  copies. 

The  above  are  unequalled.  Do  not  substitute  Inferior  books 
because  of  lower  price.  The  best  are  cheapest ! ! 

THE  BIQLOW  A  MAIN  CO. 

70  East  9th  St.,  New  fork.  216  Wabash  Are.,  Chleage. 


ASA  HULL’S  NEW 

SUNDAY-SCHOOL  MUSIC  BOOK 


RETURNS  HOME  IN  MUSIC. 

Olean,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  1, 1896. 
To  The  Musical  Editor  or  The  Evangelist: 

Dear  Sir:  Enclosed  find  two  copies  of  our 
Christmas  services.  You  will  easily  see  there 
is  nothing  original  in  its  make-up ;  it  is  the 
result  of  an  exchange  of  programs  with  differ¬ 
ent  church  musical  directors.  I  have  to  make 
special  acknowledgment  to  that  veteran  in 
musical  progress,  Mr.  H.  M.  Blossom  of  St. 
Louis,  whom  I  feel  proud  to  honor  by  follow¬ 
ing  the  musical  suggestions  he  has  developed. 
I  have  been  a  close  reader  of  your  articles 
upon  "the  trip,”  and  revelled  as  much  as  possi¬ 
ble  in  the  musical  treats  so  vividly  described. 

I  have  given  our  congregation  a  three 
months’  course  of  English  anthem  as  an  edu¬ 
cation  in  form  and  harmony  in  music  and  as 
a  study  for  our  quartette  in  developing  those 
good  points  so  often  noted  by  yourself  as  con¬ 
stituting  good  singing.  We  now  return  to 
those  more  emotional,  and,  to  tbe  audience, 
more  musical  anthems,  of  Shelley,  Scbencker, 
Havens,  Warren,  and  Buck ;  and  it  is  like  re¬ 
turning  from  a  trip  to  old  England— a  good 
time,  but  we’re  giad  to  get  home. 

Yours  truly,  Joseph  C.  Clark,  M  D. 


Songs  of  the  Golden 


Is  Now  Beady. 

It  is  an  open  secret  that  this  Is  his  Most  Complete  and  up  to 
date  Snnday-School  Hnslc  Book.  Oood  for  large  and  good  for 
small  Schools— good  for  City  and  good  for  Village  Schools,  and 
let  It  be  known  far  and  near  that  he  Is  prepared  to 

Give  Away  50,000  Books 

If  it  takes  that  number  to  go  ’round,  and  give  each  Snnday- 
School  a  copy  for  examination,  as  he  will 

Mail  One  Copy  Free 

To  Every  Superintendent 

who  will  send  ten  eente  to  cover  mailing  expenses,  and  give  the 
school  It  Is  for.  Schools  that  have  been  trying  to  get  good  mn- 
slc  ont  of  poor  hooks  from  way  back,  lost  try  a  good  hook  for 
once.  Price  In  Hue  board  covers,  18.60  per  dosen;  or  130.00  per 
hundred.  By  mail  poet  paid,  3S  cente  tacK 

ASA  HULL,  132  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


RANDALLS  EASY  ANTHEMS. 

pie  25ct8.  Bethel  Chimes  for  Snnday^chools.  91.S0  a  dos.  Sam¬ 
ple  lOcts  R.  H.  Randall,  Pnb.,  324  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago. 


FARRAND  &  VOTEY, 

HIGH  GRADE  ORGANS. 

Correspondence  Solicited.  DETROIT,  MICH. 


MUSIC  FOR  EASTER  AND  LENT. 

Choirmasters  desiring  good  newmnstc  for  the  Lenten 
and  Easter  Seasons  of  1896  are  Invited  to  examine  the 
following: 

EASTER  ANTHEMS. 

“I  know  that  my  Redeemer  llvee,". .12c.  C.  Vincent 
‘•Very  early  In  tne  morning," . 15c.  “ 


PATENTS 


L.  DEANE  a  SON,  Solleltore  of  Patent*  and 
Counsellors  In  Patent  Cneos,  MeOUl  Building, 
Washington,  D.  O. 

(L.  Deane,  ate  Principal  Examiner  U.  S.  Pat.  OfflooJ 
All  Patent  bnsinees  promptly  attended  to  at  fair  ratao. 
Onr  facllitiee  as  good  as  the  best. 

Refer  to  Tbe  Evangelist. 


“If  ye  then  Xle  risen,” . 2()c.  W.  B.  Gilbert 

“As  Christ  was  raised  np," . 25c.  “ 

EASTER  CAROL. 

‘  The  Resurrection  Morn” . 12c.  C.  Vincent 

LENTEN  CANTATA. 

“The  Man  of  Sorrows,” . 78c.  C.  W.  Pearce 

LENTEN  ANTHEMS. 

“Souls  of  Men.” .  8c.  C.  W.  Pearce 

“The  Passion  of  Jesus  " . 8c.  C.  Vincent 

“How  long  wilt  Tho'i,” . 16c.  A.  P.  Alderson 

“  Weary  of  Earth,” . 15c.  W.  B.  Gilbert 

CHARLES  S.  ELLIOT  *  CO.. 

igd  Fifth  A  vs.,  Rooai  laoj. 


TOUR  SUNDAY-SCHOOL  LIBRARY 

should  now  be  revised  and  replenished.  Hava  yon  seen 
The  Evangelist’s  List  of  the  h^  100  Handay-sohool  hooka 
as  decided  by  tbe  votes  of  Presbyterian  librarians  and 
teaohsrs?  Bmd  to  The  Evangsllat  for  this  list  It  will 
be  found  of  ihs  utmost  value. 
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(Tburcb  (Tonstruction 
anb  Bquipment 

FOURTH  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH, 

INDIANAPOLIS.  IND. 

We  present  this  week  views  of  the  exterior 
and  a  portion  of  the  interior  of  the  Fourth  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church  recently  erected  in  Indianap 
olis,  Ind.,  a  most  artistic  and  beautiful  church* 
Its  exterior  is  characterized  by  re6nement. 
simplicity,  and  dignity,  while  its  interior,  with 
its  open  hammer-beam  roof,  its  polished  oak 
choir  screen,  platform,  pulpit,  organ,  and 
seats,  its  opalescent  glass  and  its  system  of 
polychromatic  decoration,  is  as  unique  as  it 
is  artistically  beautiful  The  entire  wor^,  in¬ 
cluding  the  glass  and  the  painted  decoration, 
has  been  carefully  carried  out  from  the  de¬ 
signs  frunished  by  W.  and  G.  Audeley,  archi¬ 
tects,  New  York.  The  following  brief  de 
scription  by  the  architects  will  be  read  with 
interest : 

The  style  of  architecture  is  French  Roman¬ 
esque,  modiSed  to  suit  the  materials  used  in 


of  making  a  good  outward  display,  congrega¬ 
tions  should  aim  at  securing  beautiful  and 
seemly  places  of  worship.  This  attitude  de 
termined  the  question  of  materials.  The  con¬ 
gregation  wanted  a  well  planned,  comfortable, 
and  substantially  built  structure,  while  it  was 
not  prepared  to  meet  a  large  outlay.  The 
problem  was  solved  by  the  adoption  of  ordi¬ 
nary  red  brick  and  terra  cotta,  in  the  use  of 
which  the  experince  of  the  firm  in  brick 
church  building  in  England  enabled  them  to 
produce  artistic  results.  It  is  much  to  be  re¬ 
gretted  that  American  architects  do  not  give 
special  study  to  brick  church  architecture  for 
both  exterior  and  interior  work,  for  the  fact 
must  not  be  overlooked  that  some  of  the  finest 
and  most  artistic  churches  built  in  modern 
times  in  England  are  of  brickwork  outside 
and  in,  not  a  foot  of  plaster  work  appearing 
within  their  walls.  A  noteworthy  example  of 
this  style  of  church  architecture  is  furnished 
by  Messrs.  Audsley’s  Church  of  St.  Margaret, 
Anfield,  Liverpool.  This  church  is  about  200 
feet  long  and  75  feet  high,  and  is  finished 
throughout  its  interior  in  red  and  black  brick, 
with  the  ornamental  features  in  buff  stone. 


the  building,  namely,  brick  and  terra  cotta. 
The  walls  are  of  red  brick  with  arches  and 
bands  of  darker  brick  introduced,  and  the 
terra  cotta,  which  is  used  for  the  sills  and 
frames  of  the  windows,  the  three  rose  win¬ 
dows,  the  columns  of  the  doors  and  porch 
windows,  the  pierced  parapet  of  the  porch, 
and  the  copings  of  the  gables,  with  their 
finials  and  cross,  is  of  a  rich  buff  of  perfectly 
uniform  color,  producing  a  pleasing  harmony 
with  the  red  brickwork  and  blue  slates  of  the 
roof.  The  effect  of  the  west  front,  with  its 
advanced,  arcaded  porch  and  its  handsome 
wheel,  or  rose  window  over,  is  very  satisfac¬ 
tory.  The  dimensions  of  this  front  are  4b  feet 
in  width  over  the  butresses,  and  60  feet  in 
height,  including  the  cross.  -The  side  win¬ 
dows  of  the  nave  and  transepts,  twenty  four 
in  number,  are  plain  externally,  but  richly 
treated  internally  with  banded  shafts  carrying 
ornamental  capitals  and  moulded  arches.  The 
architects  of  this  building  hold  it  to  be  a 
principle  of  their  art  to  expend  the  greatest 
care  upon  the  interior  of  their  churches, 
maintaining  that  the  time  is  past  for  barren 
and  ugly  interiors,  and  that  instead  of  at¬ 
tempting  to  erect  buildings  with  the  sole  aim 


We  cannot  help  believing  that  brick  arcbitec. 
ture  is  objected  to  by  the  majority  of  our 
church  builders  because  its  resources  are 
absolutely  unknown  in  this  country,  and  be¬ 
cause  our  architects  have  neglected  to  give  it 
the  study  it  demands  and  deserves.  It  seems 
to  us  an  absurd  mode  of  procedure,  when  the 
available  funds  are  limited — and  they  are  so  in 
nine  cases  out  of  ten — to  expend  the  greater 
part  on  a  stone  or  granite  exterior,  and  then 
have  to  be  content  with  a  poverty  stricken 
plaster  interior,  generally  devoid  of  architec¬ 
tural  beauty  or  artistic  treatment.  Yet  this 
practice  has  done  more  than  anything  else  to 
keep  our  church  architecture  below  medi 
ocrity. 

The  plan  of  the  Indianapolis  church  is  cruci¬ 
form,  having  shallow  transepts  of  one  bay 
each,  and  the  eastern  limb  being  occupied 
with  the  choir  and  organ  gallery,  as  shown  in 
the  interior  view.  The  total  length  of  the 
church,  internally,  is  89  feet,  8  inches;  the 
width  of  the  nave  37  feet.  4  inches;  the 
width  across  the  transepts  is  62  feet ;  the  width 
of  the  transepts.  34  feet,  8  inches ;  and  the 
height  inside  is  51  feet.  The  auditorium  is 
spacious  and  without  obstruction  of  any  kind, 
and  the  absence  of  a  gallery,  combined  with 
the  height  of  the  interior,  gives  a  feeling  of 
great  dignity  to  the  whole.  The  most  striking 
feature  of  the  interior  is  its  hammer-beam 


THF.  COMMUNION  SYPHON 
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Retains  the  use  of  one  Cnp,  insnreg  perfect  cleanliness 
and  obviste*  the  danger  of  posstble  coulagion.  Every 
Communicant  ^mUt  own  one.  For  sale  by  TirvANV  & 
•  io..  New  York  Ciiy :  Bailev,  Banks  &  Biddi.k.  Phila- 
delpbia,  and  ail  other  leadiuir  Jewelers,  or  adoress 

FRANK  BAILEY.  >MyRNA,  Del. 
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Anywhoro, 
Cost,  $1,500  4o 

$150,000 
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Ventilation 
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Onr  new  POBTABLE  SETTEE  OATALOOUE 
shows  the  latest  designs  in  onr 
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An  APPROPRIATE 
PRESENT  for 
THANKSGIVING  or 
CHRISTMAS  18  a 
PULPIT. 

COMMUNION  TABLE 
or  some  piece  of 
CHURCH  FURNITURE. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  CATALOGUE. 

Andrews-Demarest  Seating  Co. 

108  East  16th  Street,  New  York. 

Two  doors  East  of  Union  Square 


Improved 

Sunday-School 

Seating. 
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JIENEELY  BELL  COMPANY, 

Clinton  H.  Meneely,  Cent  Manaser 

THOT,  S.  T..nnd  A'A’M  TORH  CITY, 

MANUFACTURE  SUPERIOR  BELLS. 


GWnKS; 

PUREST  BELL  METAL.  (Copper  and  Tin.) 

_  __  _ Sena  for  Price  and  Oatelane. 

BeWHaBK  mxL  FaDunBY.  Baltimore  vn 
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WASmNGTON 


ASSETS 


LIFE  INS.  CO. 

—  OF  — 

NEW  YORK. 

W.  A.  Brewer,  Jr.,  Pres. 

-  $  1 4,000,000 


The  holdings  of  most  Life  Insurance  Com¬ 
panies,  (at  a  time  when  losses  on  railroad,  in¬ 
dustrial,  and  manufacturing  securities  have 
reached  Tiumaanda  of  Milliona, )  contrasted  with 
the  first  Mortgage  loans  of  the  Washington  on 
real  estate,  give  force  to  this  Official  Endorse¬ 
ment  by  the  Hon.  Superintendent,  after  an 
exhaustive  examination  of  the  Company,  to 
wit : 


“  It  is  most  airreeahle  to  me  to  know  that 
jroar  Company  discloses  a  most  eicellent  con¬ 
dition  of  affairs. 

“  Signed,  JAMES  P.  P1F:RCB, 

“  Superintendent. 


E.  S.  FRENCH,  2d  T-Pres.  and  SnpL  of  Agencies. 
2 1  Cortlmndt  Street,  New  -Yor!:. 
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roof,  the  principals  of  which  spring  from  taste¬ 
ful,  fluted  corbels,  and  span  with  semi-circular 
ribs  the  nave,  transepts,  and  crossing.  The 
span  at  the  crossing  is  about  51  feet.  This 
section  of  the  roof  appears  prominently  in  the 
accompanying  interior  view.  Intermediate 
principals  are  introduced  between  the  main 
hammer-beams.  The  whole  of  the  timbers  are 
of  flne  quality  yellow  pine,  varnished  and  dec¬ 
orated  with  colors,  and  the  entire  ceiling 
within  the  main  rafters  and  purlins,  is  colored 
a  cream  tint  and  decorated  with  patterns  in 
which  the  chrysanthemum,  rose,  and  thistle, 
strictly  conventionalized,  appear,  executed 
in  light,  tawny  yellow,  producing  a  reflned 
and  harmonious  effect. 

The  walls  are  made  very  architectural  by 
the  rich  treatment  of  all  the  windows.  These 
have  square  nook  and  centre  shafts,  with 
moulded  bases  and  bands  and  foliaged  capi¬ 
tals  carrying  moulded  arches,  all  properly  dec¬ 
orated  with  harmonious  colors.  The  entire 
walls  below  the  line  of  the  side  window  arches 
are  covered  with  a  masonry  pattern  of  simple 
design — a  class  of  decoration  introduced  by 
the  early  Romanesque  architects  of  France — 
executed  in  quiet  colors  on  a  cream  tinted 
ground.  This  pattern  is  relieved  by  bands  of 
conventional  ornament,  carried  horizontally 
at  the  bases,  bands,  and  capitals  of  the  win¬ 
dow  shafts.  Above  the  abacus  moulding  of 
the  capitals  and  roof  corbels  the  walls  are  dec¬ 
orated  with  a  powdering  of  conventionalized 
thistles,  executed  in  quiet  tints. 

The  whole  of  the  windows  are  fllled  with 
opalescent,  leaded  glass,  the  three  rose  win¬ 
dows  and  the  arched  heads,  bands,  and  bor¬ 
ders  of  the  other  lights  being  richly  colored 
and  of  effective  designs. 

A  polished  oak  screen  extends  across  the 
eastern  limb  of  the  building,  immediately  be¬ 
hind  the  platform,  and  above  it  is  the  coved 
and  arcaded  front  of  the  choir  gallery.  The 
pulpit  is  in  the  form  of  a  high  table  of  open 
arcaded  design,  strictly  in  keeping  with  the 
architecture,  and  has  an  adjustable  book 
desk.  The  organ  case  is,  like  all  the  rest  of 
the  fittings, .  of  oak.  specially  designed. 

The  seating  throughout  is  of  polished  oak, 
the  ornamental  ends  being  of  special  design, 
inlaid  with  rosettes  of  ebony  and  boxwood. 
The  seating  accommodates  about  680  persons. 
It  is  segmental  in  arrangement  as  indicated 
in  the  interior  view,  divided  into  three  sec¬ 
tions  by  two  wide  aisles  which  extend  from 
the  west  end  of  the  nave  to  the  passage  in 
front  of  the  platform.  The  platform  has  a 
segmental  front,  and  is  approached  by  steps 
at  each  end,  adjoining  the  doors  from  the 
vestries,  etc.  • 


The  church  is  entered  through  a  porch  at  gan,  heating,  lighting,  and  architects’  com- 
the  west  end,  suitable  arrangements  being  mission,  did  not  exceed  828,000. 
made  for  entrance  through  centre  swing  doors  Much  credit  is  due  to  the  Rev.  O.  L.  Maok- 
from  the  central  vestibule,  and  exit  through  intosh,  the  minister  of  the  church,  for  the 
two  sliding  doors  directly  into  the  two  lateral  euiinencly  satisfactory  results  obtained.  He 


portions  which  open  on  to  the  stoops.  An  was  indefatigable  in  his  exertions  and  super- 
other  entrance  porch  is  provided  at  the  south-  intendence  during  the  construction  of  the 
east  corner  of  the  building.  building,  working  in  the  most  perfect  bar- 

It  only  remains  to  be  said,  what  is  not  the  inony  with  the  architects  throughout,  with 
least  remarkable  fact  in  connection  with  the  the  sole  aim  of  making  the  work  represema- 
building,  that  the  entire  cost  of  the  church,  tive  and  as  perfect  as  the  sum  at  command 
as  above  described,  including  decoration,  or-  could  secure. 


AN  OXYGEN  HOME 
CURE  WITHOUT  ^ 
MEDICINE 


i  \H\^  OFTEN  CURES 
CHRONIC  CASES 
PRONOUNCED  “INCURABLE.*" 


A  BRIDGE  ”  FOR  RHEUnATISM. 


Rev.  D.  W.  Thomas,  Blossbcrg,  Pa.,  January  2,  ISW. 

145  Greene  Avenne,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

My  D«ar  Brother  :  I  take  pleasure  In  “  speaklni;  well  of  the  bridge  that  carried  me  over.”  I  am  not  of  the  gullible  type  and  do  not  grasp  at  every  new 
thing  under  the  sun ;  but,  when  I  heard  of  the  Electropoise,  being  at  that  time  greatl.v  afflicted  with  rheumatism  and  in  a  fair  way  to  lose  the  use  of  one  of 
niy  legs.  I  began  a  ser'es  of  Investigation  and  observation  which  I  followed  up  closely  for  over  two  years.  From  what  1  could  ascertain  from  the  txperlence  of 
others.  I  concluded  that  there  was  rral  merit  In  the  theory  of  Electrollbratlon.  and  accordingly  purchased  the  Electropoise  about  fourteen  months  ago.  I 
Immediately  discarded  the  use  of  all  other  remedies  and  began  to  use  the  Electropolse,  which  I  have  faithfully  used  to  the  present  t'me,  and  am  still 
contlnolng  the  treatment.  I  began  to  Improve  at  once,  and  to-day  I  am  a  better  man,  in  a  phyntral  ttnse,  than  I  have  been  for  years,  and  ran  wtdk  five  or  six 
ml>08  with  comparative  ease.  As  I  have  employed  no  otlur  remedies,  the  Elec'ropolse  Is  entitled  to  all  the  glory  for  my  restoration  to  health.  I  look  upon 
this  system  as  o'e  of  the  greatest  developmen  s  of  this  sclentiflc  age.  I  believe  the  Electropolse  will  accomplish  all  that  Is  claimed  for  It.  and  It  will  stand 
the  test,  of  any  sclenttflc  Investigation.  .  ^  . 

These  statements  ai  e  based  upon  my  own  experience  and  the  experience  of  several  of  my  parishioners  who  are  using  the  Electropolse  as  their  only 
physician. 

Yours  fraternally, 

E.  S.  ANNABLE. 

(Pastor  M.  E.  Church,  Blossburg,  Pa.) 


Shall  we  mail  you  our  new  descriptive  booklet  (illustrated)  of  the  Electropoise  ?  It  gives  the  theory  of  the  treatment  and  the  results  that  follow  ita 
application ;  also  the  price,  and  it  explains  why  the  Electiopoise  is  often  able  to  effect  cures  that  are  incurable  by  other  methods  of  treatment.  Whether  sick 
or  not  you  would  be  interested  in  readiue  of  this  new  method  of  applying  oxygen,  and  in  seeing  the  remarkable  progress  made  by  the  Electropoise  during  the 
p  ast  year.  The  booklet  will  be  mailed  to  you  promptly  (without  charge)  on  receipt  of  your  request  for  it. 

ELECTROLIBRATION  COMPANY,  1122  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK. 
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The  Financial  Prospect. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Mr.  Carlisle, 
being  asked  by  Senate  resolution,  “If  the  sum 
of  $100,000,000,  or  any  part  thereof,  has  at  any 
time  since  the  establishment  of  the  so  called 
gold  reserve,  been  actually  segregated  or  set 
apart  from  the  other  currency  or  money  in 
the  Treasury  Department  in  gold  coin  or  gold 
coin  and  certificates,  or  either,  for  the  re¬ 
demption  of  the  legal  tender  notes  and  differ¬ 
ent  forms  of  paper  money  of  the  Oovemment, 
and  also  when  and  bow  the  gold  reserve  was 
established?”  replies  that  there  is  no  provision 
of  law  requiring  a  separate  fund  or  separate 
account  to  be  kept.  The  reserve  was  acon- 
mnlated  under  the  act  of  January  14,  1876, 
which  directed  provision  to  be  made  for  the 
redemption  of  United  States  notes  on  Janu¬ 
ary  1,  1879,  without  naming  any  specific  sum. 
In  1877  and  '78  bonds  were  sold,  and  the  pro¬ 
ceeds,  amounting  to  896,000,000,  deposited, 
and  in  order  to  keep  this  sum  intact,  the  issue 
of  gold  certificates  was  stopped.  Subsequently 
/1882)  a  section  of  the  Bank  act  directed  the 
Secretary  to  receive  deposits  of  gold  coin  and 
bullion  and  to  issue  certificates  therefor,  but 
to  suspend  such  issue  “whenever  the  amount 
of  gold  coin  and  gold  bullion  in  the  Treasury 
reserved  for  the  redemption  of  United  States 
notes  falls  below  one  hundred  millions  of  dol¬ 
lars.”  As  will  be  seen,  this  last  enactment 
mentions  a  distinct  sum,  and  hence  its  popu¬ 
lar  adoption  as  the  standard  of  safety. 

There  was  considerable  apprehension  in  the 
oarly  days  of  last  week  that  the  Treasury  gold 
would  be  drawn  upon  further  for  the  new  bond 
purchases,  but  this  was  soon  measurably 
allayed  ;  and  later,  when  the  public  became 
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Bunnell  &  Eno 

Investment  Company 
have  never  defaulted 
on  principal  or  interest. 

16  TEARS’  experience. 
Send  for  deeeriptive  pam- 
phUt. 
orncBS : 

140  Nassau  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 
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There’s  no  security  in  such 
good  repute  as  New  York  real 
estate. 

There’s  no  safer  investment 
to-day  in  the  world;  none  less 
fluctuating.  Nothing  as  sure, 
so  sure  to  give  such  large 
returns. 

A  real  estate  syndicate  for 
men  with  medium  sized  in¬ 
comes;  the  plan  is  new;  send 
for  it 

Mutual 

Realty  &  Loan 
Corporation, 

Ataeric.an  Surety  Building. 
Room  1H.  New  York. 


A  FIXED  INCOME  FOR  LIFE 

is  secured  by  a  Perfected  Aenuity  Bond.  They  banish 
care,  and  thus  prolf'nc  life.  They  double  the  income  of 
elderly  people.  Adapted  to  al'  ages.  SECURITY  AB- 
SOECTK.  Address  (Stating  agel  B.  6.  CARPENTER 
2S6  Broadway.  New  York. 


assured  that  should  the  bonds  fail  of  absorp¬ 
tion  by  popular  aubscription,  by  February  6tli, 
a  ayndioate  of  bankers,  esaentially  the  same 
institutions  that  took  the  previous  issue,  stood 
ready  to  repeat  their  good  ofBcea  and  good 
fortune,  there  was  at  once  apparent  a  feeling 
of  relief  and  assurance,  and  the  confused 
uncertainty  which  bad  affected  all  transactions 
for  days  began  to  give  way,  and  securities  of 
almost  all  descriptions,  were  in  better  tone, 
a  few  of  them  advancing  quite  notably.  The 
strength  of  the  market  was  in  no  small  meas 
ure  due  to  the  growing  belief  that  in  one 
way  or  another  the  sew  Government  loan  will 
be  floated  without  involving  heavy  with¬ 
drawals  of  gold  from  the  Treasury.  There 
remains,  however,  some  uneasiness  as  to  wbat 
Congress  may  do  touching  the  free  coinage  of 
silver. 

Concerning  the  loan,  in  whatever  form  it 
goes  before  the  public,  it  should  be  remetn- 
bered  tbat  the  United  States  bonds  are  always 
safe,  absolutely  reliable,  run  a  long  time,  and 
are  free  from  taxation.  They  are  one  of  the 
beat  and  safest  forms  of  investment  possible  in 
any  country. 


Onited  States  Trost  Gompan; 

OF  NKW  YORK. 

AS  4b  47  WALL  STREET. 


CAPITAL  AND  SURPLUS, 

Eleven  Million  Dollars. 

This  Company  is  a  lega  depository  for  moneys  pal> 
Into  Court,  and  is  authorized  to  act  as  guardian,  trusts 
or  executor. 


INTEREST  ALLOWED  ON  DEPOSITS 


which  may  be  made  at  any  time  and  withdrawn  oftt- 
five  days*  notice,  and  will  be  entitled  to  Interest  for  tb 
whole  time  they  may  remain  with  the  Company. 

Executors,  Administrators,  or  Trustees  of  Estates 
Religions  and  Benevolent  Institutions,  and  Indlvidnali 
will  find  this  Company  a  convenient  depository  to 
money. 

John  A  Stewart,  Pres.  George  Bliss,  Ylce-Pres 
James  S.  Clark,  Second  Vice- Pres. 

Henry  I..  Thomell,  Secretary. 

Lools  O.  Hampton,  Assistant  Secretary 
TRUSTEES* 


Samuel  Sloan. 

D.  Willis  James, 

John  A.  Stewart, 

John  Uabsrn  Rhoades, 
Anson  Phelps  Stokes, 
Weoroe  Bliss, 

William  Iabbet. 

John  Crosby  Brown. 
Edward  Cooper. 

W,  Bayard  Ccttinq, 
Charles  S.  Smith. 

Daniel 


Wm.  Rockefeller, 
Alexander  E.  Orb, 
William  fi.  Macy,  Jr. 
Wm.  D.  Sloane, 
Gustav  H.  Schwab. 
Frank  Lyman,  Brookiy 

GbOHOE  F.  VlETOR, 

Wm.  Waldorf  Astor. 
Jamk  Stillman. 

John  Claflin. 

John  Phelps 
Lord 
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Your  Money 
II '  Matters 


Sare  they  getting  proper 
care?  Our  pamphlet  on 
investments  may  help 
you  make  principal  safer 
and  interest  larger.  It 
is  sent  free. 


The  Provident 


Trust  Co. 


4.T  VI ilk  St.. 
BcstoxS,  Mass. 


Please  menlion  The  Evan<eli8t. 


Guaranty  Trust  Co. 

of  New  York. 

Formerly  Hew  York  Guaranty  and  Indemnity  Co. 
Mutual  Life  Building, 


65  CEDAR  STREET,  N.  Y. 

CAPITAL, . »3.000,000 

SURPLUS . -  sa.ooo.ooo 

ACTS  AS  TRUSTEE  FOR  CORPORATIONS.  FIRMS  AND 
INDIVIDUALS,  AS  GUARDIAN,  EXECUTOR  AND  AD¬ 
MINISTRATOR.  TAKES  ENTIRE  CHARGE  OF  REAL 
AND  PERSONAL  ESTATES. 

INTERKST  ALLOWED  ON  DEPOSITS 
subject  to  check  or  cn  certificate. 

WALTER  G.  OAKMAN,  President 
ADRIAN  ISELIN,  jR.,  Vice-President. 

GEORGE  K.  TURNBULL,  2d  Vice-President. 

HENRY  A.  MURRAY,  Treas.  and  Sec. 

J.  NELSON  BORLAND,  Asslt.  Treas.  and  Sec. 

DIRECTORS. 


Samuel  D.  Babcock, 
George  F  Baker, 
Oeoree  S.  Bowdoin. 
Frederic  Cromwell, 
Walter  B.  Gillette. 
Robert  Goelet. 

G.  O.  Haven, 

Oliver  Harrlman. 

R.  Somers  Hayes, 
Charles  R.  Henderson, 


Adrian  Iseliu.  Jr. 
Augustus  D.  Jullliard, 
James  N.  Jarvie, 

Rl<  hard  A.  McCurdy, 
Walter  O.  Oakman, 
Alexander  E.  Orr, 

Henry  H.  Rogers, 

Henry  W.  Smith, 

H.  McK.  Twombly, 
Frederick  W.  Vanderbilt, 


William  C.  Whitney. 


Brown*  Bros.  &  Co., 

PHILA.,  NKW  YORK,  BOSTON. 

ALEX.  BROWN  &  SONS.  BALTIMORE. 


CONNEC/KD  BY  PRIVATE  WIRES. 

Members  N.  Y  ,  Pblla.,  and  Baltimore  Stock  Ezch’s. 

We  buy  and  sell  all  first-class  Invest-  I  n 
ment  Securities  for  customers.  We  re-  Xll  T  CSLlllvlIli 
cetve  accouuts  of  Banks.  Bankers'  Cor- 
poi-attons.  Firms  and  Individuals  on  fa-  Qa/>11 
voraL'le  terms,  and  make  collection  of  kjCL’U.l  IlilCOe 
drafts  drawn  abroad  on  all  points  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  aad  of  drafts  drawn  in  tbe  United  States  on  foralgn 
countries. 


Letters 

of 

Cr^it. 


We  also  buy  and  sell  Bills  of  Exchange  on,  and 
make  cable  transfers  to  all  points ;  also  make 
collections  and  Issne  Commercial  and  Travellers' 
Credits,  available  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 


BROWN.  SHIPLEY  Jfc  CO..  LONDON. 


OF  NEW  YORK. 

Office:  No.  1  19  Broadway. 

Eighty-fifth  Semi-annual  Statement,  January,  1896. 


SUMMARY  OF  ASSETS. 

Oaah  in  Banks. . $469,914  59 

Real  Estate,  -  ...  -  1,70-, 896  91 

Onited  States  Stocks,  (Market  Value)  -  1,418,425  00 

Bank,  Trust  Co.,  and  Railroad  Stocks  and  Bonds, 

(Market  Value),  ....  3,946,493  00 
State  and  City  Bonds,  (Market  Value),  -  835,927  93 

Bonds  k  Mortgages,  being  first  lien  on  Real  Estate,  46  3,009  13 
Loans  on  Stocks,  payable  on  demand,  -  -  426,550  00 

Preminms  nncollected  and  in  hands  of  Agents,  616,227  06 
Interest  dne  and  acomed  on  1st  Jan,,  1896,  52,185  92 


LIABILITIES. 


$9,833,628  54 


Cash  Cartel,  .....  $3,000  000  00 
Reserve  Freminm  Fnnd,  ...  4,395,659  00 

Reserve  for  Unpaid  Losses  and  claims  -  762,614  13 

Het  Surplus,  ...  .  1,706,466  41 


$9,853,628  54 

DANIEL  A.  HEALD,  President. 

JOHN  H.  WASHBURN,  I 

ELBRIDGE  G.  SNOW,  f  Vlce.Pre8ldente. 

WILLIAM  L.  BIGELOW.  I 
THOMAS  B.  GREENE,  f S-wreUrles. 
HENRY  J.  FERRIS,  i  . 

AREUN  AH  M.  BUR'HS.  ^  SecreUrlee 


o/  NET  FIRST  GOLD  MORTGAGES 

'  ^on  Improved  Red  River  Valley  Farms.  Loans  to  actual 
settlers  only.  12  years'  experience  in  business. 

Send  for  formal  applications,  list  of  references  and 
map  showing  location  of  lands.  Tax  Certificates 
netting . 

WILLIAM  T.  50UDER,  Financial  Agent, 

303  Century  Building,  Miuneapoils,  Minn. 

FREDERICK  A.  BOOTH, 

ig  East  i6th  Street, 

NEW  YORK. 

Real  Estate. 

Care  of  Property.  Collecting  Rents. 

Management  of  Estates. 

Fire  Insurance.  Mortgage  Loans. 

Two  doors  West  from  Union  Square. 

WESTERN 

MORTBABES 

DEFAULTED  AND  OTHERWISE 
Bought  for  Cash. 

CHA.S.  E.  GIBSON,  45  Milk  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


January  16,  1896. 


The  Evangelist  Publishing  Company, 

166  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


UENKT  H.  FIXIiD.  D.D.,  Editor. 
HENRY  B.  ElililOT.  Pabltaher. 


THE  EVANGELIST. 


TkiUfB  Three  dollars  a  year.  In  advance,  postage  paid. 
In  foreign  countries  $1.04  extra  for  foreign  postage. 
For  two  years  in  advance,  or  for  one  year’s  subscrip¬ 
tion  and  one  new  subscriber.  Five  dollars.  In  clubs 
of  five  or  more,  $2.60  each.  The  paper  will  also  be 
sent  on  trial  to  a  new  subscriber  for  three  months 
for  twentv-five  cents,  in  advance. 

Adykrtibinq  Rates,  20  cents  a  line.  Special  rates  for 
special  positions.  Marriage  and  Death  notices,  10 
cents  a  line. 

Ali,  subscriptions  are  continued  until  ordered  discon¬ 
tinued. 

Remit  in  all  cases  by  check,  draft,  express  money  or¬ 
der,  post-office  order,  or  registered  letter. 

Address  The  Evanselist, 

156  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York, 

Entered  eU  the  EoMt-office  at  New  Fork  as  second-class 
mail  matter. 


APPOIJ^TMENTS  ANP  INSTITUTIONS. 

The  lOStb  General  Assembly  of  tbe  Presbyterian 
Church  in  the  United  Slates  of  America  meets  at  Sara¬ 
toga  Springs,  N.  Y.,  May  21st,  1896. 

TBE  BOABDH. 

Home  Missions.  -  .  .  156  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 


PSESB  TTEBIES. 

Westchester  will  hold  an  intermediate 

1^8^ «*l(kao  A  M  floor,  on  Tuesday,  Jan.  21, 

adjourned  meeting 

at  Clinton,  on  Wednesday,  Jan  22,  at  7  p.m. 

Dana  W,  Bigelow,  Stated  Clerk. 
Morris  and  Orange  in  the  South  street 
^sbyterian  church,  Morristown.  N.  J.,  on  Tuesday, 
Jan.  21,  at  9d0  a.m.  Stanley  White,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  New  Brunswick  meets  in  the  Stockton 
church,  on  Tuesday,  Jan.  26  at  10:80  a.m. 

A.  L.  Armstrong,  Stated  Clerk. 
_^™**’y**^y  of  West  Jersey  meets  in  the  Calvary 
l^esbyterian  church,  Camden,  on  Tuesday,  Jan.  ^  at 
Henry  Reeves.  Stated  Cierk. 
_*!Fj**’y**IT  Chicago  meets  in  the  Aesoclatton 
Bnuding,  Chicago,  on  Monday.  Feb.  3.  at  1030  a.m. 

James  Frothingham,  Stated  Clerk. 


The  monthly  prayer-meeting  of  the  Woman’s  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Committee  of  Home  Missions  will  be  held  Tnes- 
®'*^*'*'  Avenue,  cor.  20ih  street,  at 
10  80  A.M.  Friends  of  the  work  are  cordially  invited  to 
attend. 


Home  Missions.  -  .  .  156  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 

Foreign  Missions,  -  -  “  •* 

Church  Erection,  -  -  -  “  “ 

Education.  -----  1834  Chestnut  St.,  Phila 
Publication  and  S.  S.  Work,  “  '• 

Ministerial  Relief,  -  -  -  “  “ 

Freedmen,  ...  516  Market  St..  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 
Aid  for  Col'eges,  .  .  30  Montauk  Block,  Chicago. 

PUBLIC  LECTURES  ON  PRACTICAL  RELIGION 
AT  UNION  SEMINARY. 

A  cours*' of  five  Public  Lectures  on  Practical  Religion, 
will  be  d-  livered  fortnightly  in  tii**  Adams  Chapel  of  the 
Union  Tlieologicil  seminary,  700  Park  Avenue.  New 
York.  The  second  lecture  in  iJie  course  will  be  given  by 
Hev.  B.  Fay  Mill!-.  .lanuary  20th.  1696.  at  8:15  p.m  ,  ou 
’The  Evangelism  of  the  20th  C*-ntury.” 

A  second  course  of  five  lectures  on  Cburch  Unity  will 
be  delivered  at  the  same  place,  the  second  of  which  will 
be  given  by  Prest.  E.  Renjainin  Andrews.  D.D.,  LL  D., 
on  Mo’iday.  January  27th.  at  8.15  P.M.  Subject,  “The 
Sin  of  Schism.’’ 

Tickets  of  admission  may  he  bad  on  prompt  application 
to  Mr.  E.  M.  Kingsley,  at  700  Park  Avenue. 

THE  AMERICAN  SUNDAY-SCHOOL  UNION, 
ESTABLISHED  IN  PHILADELPHIA,  1824, 
organizes  Union  Bible  Schools  in  destitute,  sparsely  settled 
places  out  on  the  Frontier,  where  only  a  Union  missionary  rep¬ 
resenting  all  the  evangelical  ebnrehes  can  unite  the  settlers. 
Expense  saved.  Denominational  strife  avoided.  Wo-k 
abides.  2278  new  schools  started  In  189} ;  also  180  frontier 
churches  from  schools  previously  established.  71  years  of 
rosperlty  Will  yon  help  us  and  share  In  the  blessing  7 


supports  a  missionary  one  }  ear.  You  can  have  letters  direct 
from  missionary  you  aid.  Send  contributions  to 
E.  P  BANCROFT,  Dls.  Secretary. 

719  Constable  Building,  5th  Ave.  &  E.  18th  St.,  New  York  City 

THE  SOCIETY  FOR  PROMOTING  THE  GOSPEL 
AMONG  SEAMEN  IN  THE  PORT  OF 
NEW  YORK. 

(Commonly  called  “Port  Society.’’)  Chartered  In  1819 
Supports  Mlu'sters  and  Mlssionnries.  Its  Mariners’ 
Cburch,  46  Catherine  St.,  and  Reading  Room  and  daily 
religious  services  in  I-ecture  Room;  its  Branches  128 
Charlton  St.,  near  H’idson  River,  and  31  Atlantic  Ave., 
Brooklyn,  are  largely  attended  by  sailors  of  many  na¬ 
tionalities.  Its  work  has  been  greatly  prospered,  and  is 
dependent  on  generous  contributions  to  sustain  It. 

Rev.  Samuel  Roui/t.  Pastor. 

Wm.  H.  H.  Moore.  President. 
Theophilus  A.  Brouwer.  Cor.  Sec’y. 
E.  Hicks  Herrick.  Treasurer, 

No.  30  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 

THE  A6IERICAN  SEAMEN’.S  FRIEND  SOCIETY, 
76  Wall  Street,  New  York, 

Incorporated  April.  1833,  aids  shipwrecked  and  destitute 
seamen:  aids  in  sustaining  chaplains  to  seamen  in  tbe 
leading  seaports  of  the  world:  provides  a  Sailors’  Home 
in  New  York;  puts  libraries  ou  American  vessels  sailing 
out  of  the  port,  of  New  York.  Publishes  the  Saftors’ 
Magazine,  the  Seaman's  Eriend,  and  tbe  Life  Boat. 
Charles  H.  Trask,  Pres.,  W.  C.  Stcrges,  Treas.,  Rev. 
W.  C.  Stitt,  D.D.,  Secretary. 

THE  CHRISTIAN  INDUSTRIAL  LEAGUE. 

An  organization  for  men  inside  tbe  church,  with  re¬ 
ligious,  social,  business,  sickness  and  death  benefits. 
Send  for  printed  matter  to 

The  Christian  Industrial  League, 

Springfield,  Mass. 

THE  AMERICAN  TRACT  SOCIETY, 

10  East  a3d  Street,  New  York. 

For  over  70  years  engaged  in  producing  and  dissemin¬ 
ating  evangelical  Christian  llteraluie  Through  its  Mis¬ 
sionary  Department  reaches  by  grants  of  publications, 
work  of  its  colporters  and  co-operation  with  Foreign 
Missionaries,  vast  numbers  thronghout  the  world.  This 
branch  of  its  work  wholly  depends  upon  donations  and 
Ugacies,  for  which  it  earnestly  appeals.  Send  to  Ia)Cis 
^AG,  Assistant  Treasurer. 


BUSINESS  NOTES. 


Attention  is  called  to  the  advertisement  of  I.  O.  Wood' 
ruff  «&  Co..  Manufacturing  Chemists,  106-106  Fulton 
Street.  New  York.  Mentiou  The  Evangelist  and  write 
for  descriptive  immphlet,  formula,  etc. 

“Songs  of  the  Golden.’’  Superintendents.  Endeavorers 
and  Evangelists  who  mention  The  Evangelist  will  re¬ 
ceive  a  lampie  copy  postpsid  for  ill  cents  (ordinary  price 
36  cents).  Address  Asa  Hull,  Publisher,  132  Nassau  St., 
New  York. 

The  subject  of  individual  Communion  Cups  bas  awak¬ 
ened  u id-spread  interest  in  churches  all  over  tbe  couo- 


iuformation  as  to  its  merit j.  cost,  etc. 

Sabbath -school  superintendents,  Endeavorers  and 
Cbristlan  Workers  geuerally  should  read  the  remarka¬ 
ble  offer  In  our  Music  Department,  made  by  Asa  Hull, 
tbe  publisher.  A  copy  of  bis  new  “Songs  or  the  Golden’’ 
(which  retails  at  35  cents)  will  be  sent  for  10  cents  to 
every  person  woo  mentions  Tbe  Evangelist.  Addrtss 
Asa  Hull.  132  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 


IMPORTANT  Tl>  CLERGYMEN. 

Cbrical  permits,  entitling  clergymen  to  half  rates. 
Issue'l  by  the  Baltimore  <&  Ohio  Railroad  C  mnany  for 
1895.  have  been  extended  by  general  order  until  February 
29,  1896,  and  will  be  so  honored  by  agents  and  conductors, 
.'-‘imllar  permits  for  tbe  year  1896  will  be  issued  by  the 
Company  upon  receipt  of  proper  app.ication  from  those 
entitled  to  them.  _ 

CHEAP  AND  BEAUTIFUL  HOMES. 

$500.00.  with  long  payments  on  the  balance,  will  buy  a 
new  and  commodious  bouse  aud  lot,  in  Orange,  N.  J., 
where  there  are  more  than  100  vacant  houses  on  account 
of  the  failure  of  the  business  at  Edison’s  plant.  Orange 
is  only  a  short  ride  from  N.  Y.  City,  and  fifteen  cents 
fare  by  electric  cars  No  m^re  desirable  place  can  be 
found  in  the  state  for  educe 'i  -r;  a  family,  as  a  pupil  can 
g-t  instruction  on  any  r-  j-ct  that  be  may  desire. 
Churches  are  numerous,  fj  .m  a  Hebrew  Synagogue  to 
Unita-ian.  Rents  and  cutient  expenses  of  a  family  were 
never  lower  than  now.  Write  me  what  yon  want. 

Serbno  £.  Todd,  19  Parkiuson  Terrace,  Orange,  N.J. 

Select  Tours  Through  Europe. 

Raymond  &  Whitcomb’s  European  tours,  like  their  Cal¬ 
ifornia  and  Mexico  trips,  are  of  the  choicest  and  most 
attractive  character,  and  in  every  particular  first-class. 
Two  parties  will  leave  New  York  March  21,  on  the  favor¬ 
ite  steamship  “Fulda’’  of  the  North  Germau  L'ovd  Line. 
One  wi'l  be  absent  seventy-two  days,  visiting  the  most 
Interesting  parts  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  and  later,  Paris, 
Brussels,  Loudon,  etc.  An  opportunity  will  be  bad  t-o 
witness  tbe  grand  ceremonies  of  Holy  Week  in  Seville. 
Tbe  other  party  will  make  a  longer  round  of  travel  (135 
days)  through  Italy.  Greece.  The  Levant,  Turkey-Bul- 
garia.  Servln,  Bosnia.  Heizegovina,  Austria-Hangary. 
Germany.  FYance  and  England.  All  tbe  great  cities  of 
Snithern  Europe  will  be  visited.  If  desired  the  trip 
through  S|tain  and  Portugal  may  be  comblnei  with  the 
most  novel  and  interesting  parts  of  tbe  second  tonr. 
Only  a  limited  number  of  passengers  will  be  taken  on 
either  of  tbe  tours,  and  an  early  application  ou  tbe  part 
of  persons  desirous  of  joining  is  tberefore  advisable.  A 
ctrcnlar  has  been  issued  giviug  full  details.  This  mav  be 
obtained  of  Messrs.  Raymond  &  Wbiteomb,  31  East  14th 
St.,  Lincoln  Building,  corner  Union  Square,  New  York. 

Burpee’s  Farm  Annual  for  1896. 

Larger  and  more  complete  than  ever  before,  this  is  now 
a  bsndsome  book  of  184  places,  with  elegant  colored  plates 
and  hundreds  of  illustrations  from  nature,  deserving  Its 
well-known  reputation  as  “The  Leading  American  Seed 
Catalogue.’’  While  tne  price  is  ten  cents,  it  is  mailed 
free  to  all  who  name  The  Evangelist  and  write  to  the 
publishers  W.  Atlee  Burpee  &  Co..  Philadelphia. 

Beautifully  bound,  the  cover,  painted  In  ten  colors,  ap¬ 
propriately  shows  on  front  the  new  Dwarf  Sweet  Pea, 


piu,  lae/n  . 

l-enes  high,  complete  V  covered  with  bloom.  The  back 
nicfuri  s  a  porliou  of  Fordhook  Farm,  above  which  is 
displayed  the  well-known  mo  fo,  “Burpee’s “ieeds Grow." 
Within  is  presented  a  feast  of  good  tbingpi- spread  over 
184  pages,  all  well  worth  reading.  An  interesting  ac¬ 
count  of  Fordhook— the  teodei  seed  farm  of  Ameiioa— is 
tollo-A  ed  by  a  review  of  useful  Books  on  gar.denand  farm 
topics.— free  as  pre  >  iums.  Then  come  the  Choicest 
Vegetables,  best  stratus  of  each,  including  rare  Novelties 
of  unusual  merit:  Improved  Farm  Seeds  and  Finest 
Flower  Seeds,  including  many  novelties  of  rich  Wauty: 
the  celebrated  Scott  Hoses  and  other  8elect<-d  Plants, 
such  as  canoot  b :  had  of  the  local  florist,  but  which  can 
be  seut  safely  by  mail. 

FOR  OVER  FIFTY  YEARS. 

Mbs.  Wixslow’s  Soothing  Sykcp  has  been  used  for  over 
fifty  years  by  millions  of  mothers  for  their  children  while 
teething,  with  perfect  success.  It  soothes  the  child,  softens 
the  gams,  allays  all  pain,  cures  wind  ccllc,  and  Is  the  best 
remedy  for  Diarrhoea.  It  will  relieve  the  poor  little  sufferer 
Immediately.  Sold  by  Druggists  in  every  part  of  the  world . 
Twenty-five  cents  a  bottle .  Be  sure  and  ask  for  “Mrs  Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup,”  and  take  no  other  kind. 


A  USEFUL  COMMENTARY  ON  LUKE. 

Expository  Thoughts 

ON  THX 

Gospel  of  Luke. 

By  bishop  RYLE. 

12mo,  cloth,  2  Yolnmes,  SI. 25  each. 

I'hese  volumes  are  two  of  a  set  of  seven  covering  all  the  goapela. 

7  vols.,  12mo,  cloth,  in  a  set, . S8.00. 

Matthew,  1  voL;  Mark,  1  vol.;  Luke,  2  vol.  John,  8  vols. 

Each  volume,  SI. 25. 

As  Indicated  by  tbe  title,  the  work  is  pre-eminently  exposi¬ 
tory  In  character.  In  his  treatment  of  Matthew,  Mark  and 
Luke,  the  author  divides  the  text  of  sacred  Script  ore  into 
passages  of  about  twelve  verses  each,  which,  taken  aa  a  whole, 
serves  as  a  basis  for  a  contlnuons  series  of  short  plain  “  Expo- 
slttona”  To  this  method  he  adds,  when  treating  tbe  Gospel 
by  John,  the  verse  by  verse  exegesis  Tie  practical  lessons 
and  Inferences  from  the  passages  given  are  followed  by  notes 
explanatory,  doctrinal  and  hortatory,  and  the  views  of  other 
commentators  are  presented  from  time  to  time. 

“  It  is  the  kernels  without  tbe  shells.” 

“  We  are  always  glad  to  get  a  new  book  from  the  pen  of  this 
admirable  writer.  His  thoughts  are  warm  earnest,  spiritnal 
and  practical.  This  Is  tbe  second  volnme  on  Lake,  and  It  Is 
admirably  adaited  to  the  ose  of  families,  Sabbath  school 
teachers  and  all  students  of  Holy  Scripture.  Indeed  there  are 
few  modern  writers  who  more  happily  combine  the  Instructive 
with  the  popular  style  of  writing.”— New  York  Obsen-rr. 

Sent,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  the  price,  by 

THE  BAKER  &  TAYLOR  CO. 

5  &  7  East  Sixteenth  St,,  New  York. 


THE  BEGINNER  IN  PHRASING. 

By  W.  5.  B.  MATHEWS. 

This  book  Is  founded  npon  a  new  idea  In  Plano  teaching 
whi lib  Is  destined  to  have  great  Influence  In  all  future  first- 
class  teaching.  It  Is  an  elementary  course  of  lessons  to  fig¬ 
ures,  motives,  periods,  thematic  development,  and  transposl- 


Gayrhos.  The  grade  of  difficulty  Is  that  of  the  third  and 
fourth  grades,  and  is  a  companion  to  Mathews’  Graded  Mate¬ 
rials,  Volume  2.  Price,  91,00. 

PUBLISHED  BY 

THE  JOHN  CHURCH  COMPANY, 
Cincinnati.  New  York.  Chicago. 


Cbe  Iflonist 


QUARTERLY 

Contents  for 
Jan..  1896: 


GERMINAL  SELECTION. 

Prof.  August  Welsmann. 

Pathoto^al  Pleasures  and  Pair,s.  Th.  Ribot. 

On  the  Part  Played  by  Accident  in  Invention  and  Dis- 
cimery.  Prof.  Ernst  Mach. 

On  the  Kature  of  Mathematical  Knowledge.  Prof.  Her¬ 
mann  SCHUBBhT. 

On  Chinese  Philosophy.  Dr.  Paul  Carus. 

“Yon  are  making  your  jonmal  so  valnah’e  that  I  cannot  be 
without  It  any  longer,  although  I  do  not  subscribe  to  its  phil¬ 
osophy.  ”— Prof  Henry  F.  OSBOBN,  Columbia  College,  N.  Y. 

A  samide  copy  mailed  free  to  a^  address  on  appllcit- 
tlon.  Current  numbers  50c. ;  yearly  92.00. 

OPEN  COURT  PUBLISHING  CO..  CHICAGO 


Baker.-  On  Jan.  4,  at  the  residence  of  her  brother-in- 
law,  John  8>.  Kennedy,  Henrietta,  daughter  of  the  late 
Cornelius  Baker,  of  Elizabeth,  N.  J. 


WOODIjAWN  cemetery. 

TirOODLAWN  STATION  (24th  Ward,  Harlem  Rail 
W  road  Offlce.Na  20  East  28(1  street. 


MONUMENTS. 

Original  and  apeclal  designs  in  gi-aiiite  marble  and  stone. 
Correspondence  solicited.  Send  for  new  illustrated 
Handbook.  J.  &  K.  Lamb.  59  Carmine  St.,  New  York. 


An  educated  gentleman  of  refinement  and 
social  culture,  an  excellent  reader,  good  votes  and 
distinct  uttorance.  offers  bis  services  to  invalids  or  dis¬ 
abled  persons  at  stated  periods,  by  tbe  hour,  in  such 
manner  as  may  p'ease  and  entertain  tbe  patient.  Ad- 
diess  Companion,  Evangelist  Office. 


HAND'OMELY  FURNISHED  ROOMS  in  refined 
American  family.  Board  optional.  Address 
Home,  462  Lexington  Avenue. 


UFTON  COURT,  Camden,  8.  C.  — Old-fashioned 
Southern  home.  Iteautlfully  situated,  half  a  mile 
from  depot,  post  office.  et(5.  Charmirg  wnlks  and  drives. 
No  malaria.  Ssndv  soil  and  pines,  hor  terms  anplv  to 
Mrs.  ROGER  ORIivWOLD  PhRKlNS. 


42*  4  f  \  PER  MONTH  and  expenses  paid  good  men 
/  for  taking  orders.  Ste»d}  work.  Apply  P’ho- 
tective  Nubsbkiks,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


For  SALE.— Mason  &  HamPn  pipe  t^p  organ,  quar¬ 
tered  oak  osse,  ecclesiastical  design,  snltable  for 
Church.  Chape’;  or  parlor;  will  be  sold  cheap  for  cash 
Address  Bargain,  care  The  Evangelist. 
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Albion. — Pastor  E.  H.  Rudd  sent  out  his  New 
Year  greeting  to  the  members  and  congregation  of 
the  First  Presbyterian  Church  Jan.  Ist.  These  are 
the  words  of  a  pastor  in  earnest  for  the  spiritual 
growth  of  his  people: 

My  Dear  People  A  hearty,  holy,  happy  New  Year 
to  you  one  and  all.  If  before  God  and  with  God  we 
seek  fo  keep  the  heart  with  all  diligence  rememfjer- 
ing  that  out  of  it  are  the  iesues  of  life,  then  indeed 
shall  it  be  a  happy  one.  It  shall  also  and  only  be  a 
happy  one  if  a  holy  one,  for  the  holy  man  is  the 
happy  man,  and  happiness  without  holiness  is  as 
impos.sible  as  sunlight  without  the  sun.  This  is 
my  fifth  consecutive  letter  to  you  bearing  its  New 
Year  message  of  affectionate  regard;  of  grateful  ap¬ 
preciation  for  what  God  hath  wrought  and  for  what 
you  bavi-  done;  of  an  intense  desire  and  yearning  to 
see  and  know  the  power  of  God’s  Holy  Spirit  inspir¬ 
ing  a  deeper,  more  positive  and  more  searching  work 
of  grace  in  all  our  bearfa,  to  the  end  that  the  church 
may  be  more  alive  to  its  holy  calling  of  winning 
souls,  and  of  establishing  its  memhership  in  aggres¬ 
sive  Christian  growth. 

To  this  I  ask  your  earnest  and  constant  prayers, 
your  renewed  loyalty,  your  consistent  daily  life, 
your  most  hearty  response  to  duty,  all  these,  that 
our  church  may  be  visited  as  in  the  past  with  a 
m^hty  blessing. 

The  past  year  has  brought  to  all  of  us  sad  and  ir¬ 
reparable  lus.ses.  The  church  and  communi^  that 
loses  two  such  noble  Christian  men  as  Elder  George 
H.  Sickels  who  died  March  8,  1895,  and  Elder  C. 
.fudson  Day,  who  died  April  7,  1895,  is  truly  bereft. 
The  influence  of  their  upright  characters,  their  de¬ 
votion  to  the  Church  of  Christ,  their  consistent  ex¬ 
ample,  their  generous  loyalty,  their  untiring  zeal, 
these  and  more  abide  with  us  still  as  a  daily  bene¬ 
diction  and  inspiration.  God,  who  removes  the 
workers,  but  continues  His  work,  has  some  others 
who  are  to  take  their  places.  Ob,  that  more  of  our 
young  men  would  be  ready  to  say,  “Here  am  I, 
Lord,  send  me”  to  duty  “in  the  ranks,”  as  well  as 
to  be  office-bearers. 

And  again  we  remember  that  not  only  have  we 
lost  these  and  other  good  men,  as  well  as  true 
women,  but  in  many  cases  their  homes  have  been 
broken  up,  or  rather  transferred  to  other  places,  for 
a  truly  Cnristian  home  is  never  broken  up,  until 
the  last  member  joins  the  home  yonder.  Your  pas¬ 
tor  is  not  unmindful  of  other  los^s,  tests  and  trials 
through  which  very  many  of  this  dear  people  have 
been  passing.  Pecuniary  adversity  with  incomes 
shattered  because  business  “hardly  pays,”  collec¬ 
tions  hard  and  payments  harder,  with  the 
claims  of  the  home,  loved  relatives,  the  borne  church 
and  needy  mission  fields  where  heroic  men  and  self- 
sacrificing  women  labor  in  His  Name — these  \.’ich 
their  strong  earnest  appeals  must  receive  les-i  as 
compart  with  ‘"former  days.’’  But  a  true  Chris¬ 
tian  is  only  driven  nearer  to  Christ  and  to  a  firmer 
trust  in  God  in  adversity,  while  prosperity  and 
wordly  success  has  sapped  many  a  once  strong  oak- 
fiberM  character. 

.Dark  days?  Yes!  but  “faith  is  trusting  in  the 
dark.”  Stand  true,  keep  honest,  work  hard,  save 
carefully  as  well  as  prayerfully.  “Christian  cour¬ 
age  sbines  splendidly  in  the  dark,”  says  Rev.  Dr. 
Cuyler  iu  that  valu^  book  lately  published,  called 


XUA 


Wboopino  Cough,  Croup  and  Hoarshness  are  effica¬ 
ciously  trested  by  Ur.  D.  Jayne's  Expectorant.  It  re¬ 
moves  difficult?  of  breatblntf  and  oppression  in  the 
throat  and  lungs,  promotes  the  ejection  of  mucous,  and 
subdues  the  violence  of  complaints  at  the  outset.  The 
best  family  Pill,  Jayne's  Painless  Sugar-Coated  Sana- 


“Christianity  in  the  Home.”  “When  earthly  aswts 
run  low,  heavenly  assets  appreciate.”  a  hu¬ 

man  soul  mean  more  to  you  than  ever,  when  you 
see  how  men  value  human  possessions.  Again  I  ^y 
out  of  a  tested  though  blessed  experience,  _  ‘Be 
strong  and  of  good  courage:  be  not  afraid  neither 
be  tbou  dismayed,  for  the  Lord  thy  God  is  with 
thee  whithersoever  thou  goest.”  Yet  even  the  re¬ 
counting  of  all  these  may  not  touch  your  TaM. 
No!  but  God  knows  it  and  wants  to  share  and  help 
bear  it. 

“Have  we  trials  and  temptations? 

Is  there  trouble  anywhere  t 
We  should  never  be  discouraged— 

Take  it  to  the  Lord  in  prayer.” 

In  our  church,  what  some  one  has  called  a  “sift¬ 
ing  process”  has  been  going  on.  In  most  cases  we 
now  know  those  who  love  this  branch  of  the  Church 
of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  and  will  always  and  ever 
he  true  to  its  every  interest.  There  is  a  liberty 
which  loses  its  strength,  its  vigor,  its  anchorage.^ be¬ 
cause  it  spreads  itself  out  reaching  a  final  nothing¬ 
ness.  Paul  grandly  proclaimed  the  right  balance 
which  bade  us  "‘■Stand  fa»t  in  the  Liberty  where 
with  Christ  hath  made  us  free.”  May  God  always 
and  everywhere  speed  and  honor  the  Eternal  Truth, 
wheresoever  and  under  whatsoever  banner  it  is 
lieved  and  lived.  Its  opposite  or  negation  will  dig 
its  own  sepulchre. 

We  believe  there  is  going  on  among  us  a  reviyal 
of  earnest,  enthusiastic,  intelligent,  unflinching 
loyalty  to  this  historic,  glorious  and  beloved  old 
church,  which  our  fathers  loved  and  served  and  by 
which,  God  helping  us,  we  will  do  more  than  we 
have  ever  done,  both  for  its  temporal  as  well  as  its 
spiritual  interests. 

We  do  not  foiget  that  God  bids  us  perfect  our 
mental  and  social  life,  but  they  are  not  to  be  recog¬ 
nized  first.  So  when  Christians  let  an  evening  of 
social  pleasure  take  precedence  over  their  covenant¬ 
ed  love  to  Christ  and  the  ordinances  of  the  Church, 
something  is  wrong  A  low  view  of  sin  and  of  the 
claims  of  the  Christ-life  will  make  a  weak  and 
worldly  Christian.  Let  us  to  our  knees  before  God  in 
coDfes.sion  of  indifference  and  coldness  and  then 
with  Paul  “set  our  affections  on  things  above,”  and 
many  shall  “come  into  the  Kingdom.” 

Action  of  the  Puesbtteby  of  Otsego.— Church¬ 
es  and  Presbyteries  are  hereby  warned  not  to  em¬ 
ploy  or  receive  under  their  care  as  a  minister  of  the 
Gospel,  the  Rev.  James  C.  Stinson,  a  former  minis¬ 
ter  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  and  a  member  of  the 
Otsego  Presbytery,  Synod  of  New  York,  he  having 
come  into  Otsego  Presbytery  from  Orangeville 
Presbytery,  Canada.  The  said  James  C.  Stinson 
has  b^n  charged  with,  and  after  due  process  of  dis¬ 
cipline,  has  been  found  guilty  of  gross  immornlities, 
for  which  he  has  been  deposed  from  the  Gospel  min¬ 
istry  by  said  Otsego  Presbytery  and  from  tne  com¬ 
munion  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  until  he  shall 
have  given  satisfactory  evidence  of  his  repentance. 

E.  V.  Ostrander,  Stated  Clerk. 

East  SpaiNOFiELn.  N.  Y.,  Jan.  7, 1S96. 

Plessis  — Jan.  5th,  four  members  were  received  U> 
the  communion  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  by  the 
pastor.  Rev.  T.  H.  Peatchell;  two  of  these  were 
baptized.  During  the  previous  six  months  eleven 
were  received  by  examination,  seven  of  whom  were 
baptized. 


A  party  will  leave  New  York,  Saturday,  March  21,  for  a 

TOUR  THROUGH  SP.AIN,  PORTUGAL, 

FRANCE,  BELGIUM,  AND  ENGLAND,  with  visits  to  Gibraltar,  Ronda,  Seville  (dur¬ 
ing  the  Holy  Week  Ceremonials),  Malaga,  Grenada,  Cordova.  Madrid,  The  E^corlal. 
Toledo.  Lisbon,  Oporto.  Braga,  Salamtnca,  Biarritz,  Paris,  Brussels,  Antwerp. 
London,  and  other  places  of  Interest. 

A  party  will  leave  .New  York  on  the  same  date  (and  same  steamer)  for  a 

TOUR  THROUGH  SOUTHERN  EUROPE. 

Inclusive  of  an  extended  ronnd  of  Southern  France  (the  Riviera),  Italy.  Greece,  The 
lAivant,  Turkey,  Bulgaria,  servla,  Bosnia,  Herzegovina.  Austria-Hungary, 
Germany,  France,  and  England ;  with  visits  to  Venice,  Rome,  Naples,  Corfu,  Athens, 
Smyrna,  Constantinople,  Budapest,  Vienna,  Munich,  Farl^  London,  and  scores  of 
other  cities. 

Other  Tours  Through  Europe- May  16,  May  2.?,  June  20,  and  July  4. 

California  Tours— Jan.  24,  Feb.  6,  reb.  11,  Feb.  14,  March  3,  and  March  6. 

Florida  Tours— Jan.  24,  Feb.  6,  14.  and  28 
Mexico  Tours— .Ian.  24  and  Feb.  14. 

Second  Tour  to  Japan  and  China— Feb.  24. 

Independent  Railroad  and  Steamship  Tickets  to  all  points, 
send  for  descriptive  book,  mentioning  the  particular  trip  desired. 

RAYHONn  A  WHITCOMB.  81  F.sst  t4th  81.,  Lincoln  Building.  Union  Sii.,  New  York. 
286  Washington  Street,  Boston,  Mass.  20  Sonth  xentn  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Ministers  and  Churches, 


NEW  YORK. 

The  Presbytery  of  New  York  for  the  first 
time  met  in  the  assembly  nxHU  of  the  Presbyterian 
Building  on  Monday  last  at  three  o’clock.  The 
Rev.  George  H.  Wallace  and  the  Rev.  George  S. 
Avery  were  received  into  the  Presbytery.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  are  extracts  from  the  report  of  the  Church 
Extension  Committee  of  the  Presbytery  of  New 
York:  “We  recommend  the  following  nominations 
to  fill  vacancies  in  this  committee.  To  serve  till 
April,  1896,  in  the  place  of  Mr.  Robert  Jaffray,  Jr., 
resigned,  Mr.  William  R.  Worrall;  to  serve  till  Ap¬ 
ril,  1897,  in  place  of  Mr.  Samuel  Inslee,  Mr.  Wu- 
liam  Barbour:  to  serve  till  .^ril,  1898,  in  place  of 
Mr.  Warner  Van  Norden,  Mr.  James  Brand.’'  This 
recommendation  was  adopted. — “The  Sessions  of 
the  Central  and  Brick  Churches  have  notified  the 
committee  of  the  discontinuance  of  the  annual  col¬ 
lection  for  Church  Extension.  In  the  former  case 
the  ground  of  action  is  explicitly  said  to  be  the 
action  of  Presbytery  in  relation  to  Church  Exten¬ 
sion  matters.  These  churches  and  the  Madison 
Square  Church,  which  has  ceased  to  contribute, 
gave  last  year  to  our  woik,  1^133.  In  view  of  these 
losses  and  the  growing  demands  upon  the  funds  of 
the  Presbytery  the  nem  of  larger  contributions  is 
evident.” — “Rev.  F.  H.  Marling,  who  for  the  last 
three  years  served  as  secretary  of  the  Committee, 
declined  to  continue  in  office  at  the  expiration  of 
the  vear  ending  Nov.  SO,  1895.  His  reasons  are 
similar  io  those  which  caused  the  resimation  of 
six  members  of  the  Committee  in  June  last.  The 
Committee  wish  to  e;^re88  their  high  appreciation 
of  the  faithful  and  efficient  labors  of  Mr.  Marling, 
and  their  re^et  that  be  cannot  see  his  w^  clear  to 
continue  in  his  position.”— Mr.  William  E.  McGee 
was  chosen  a  Trustee  of  Presbytery  to  fill  the  va¬ 
cancy  caused  by  t  he  resignation  of  Mr.  Theron  G. 
Strong.  His  reasons  for  resigning  from  the  Trus¬ 
tees  were  the  same  as  those  which  led  to  the  resig¬ 
nation  of  Rev.  George  Alexander,  D.  D.,  Mr.  Inslee, 
Mr.  Belknap,  Mr.  Van  Norden,  and  others,  from 
the  Church  Extension  Committee  last  year. — A 
call  was  extended  to  the  Rev.  Thomas  Douglas  to 
become  the  pastor  of  the  West  5l8t  Street  Church. 
— The  East  Harlem  Church,  of  which  the  Rev. 
James  G.  Patterson,  D.D.,  Is  the  pastor,  was  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  Church  Exteusiou  Committee  for  an 
appropriation  of  $500,  with  the  request  that  the 
money  be  paid  from  the  funds  of  that  Committee. 

Alb.any. — The  Sunday  afternoon  m"n’8  meeting 
at  Jermain  Hall,  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Building,  Jan.  Vi,  had 
an  unusual  speaker— Mrs.  McAlpin,  wife  of  the 
Adjutaut-Geueral  of  the  Slate.  Though  moving  in 
wealthy  and  fashionable  circles  and  now  living  in  a 
political  atmosphere,  she  is  an  earnest  Christian 
woman  to  whom  religion  is  the  chief  thing  in  life. 
Her  address  was  mainly  an  appeal  to  Christian  men 
to  live  up  to  the  high  privilege  of  entire  faith  in 
God  and  consMratioD  to  his  service,  so  that  uncon¬ 
verted  men  might  see  the  reality  there  was  in  relig¬ 
ion.  She  was  followed  by  a  son,  Benjamin  McAlpin, 
who  told  the  story  of  his  conversion  two  years  ago, 
under  the  preaching  of  a  classmate  at  a  mission  ser¬ 
vice,  after  having  passed  through  his  college  course 
an  agnostic  and  skeptic.  His  testimony  to  the  sav¬ 
ing  power  of  Christ  seemed  to  produce  a  deep  im¬ 
pression. 

The  week  of  prayer  is  generally  well  observed  in 
this  city  by  the  various  churches  in  their  evening 
meetings,  but  it  has  been  difficult  to  sustain  daily 
union  service,  and  for  many  years  the  only  union 
meetings  have  been  held  by  the  women,  in  the 
chapel  of  the  Madison  Avenue  Reformed  Church. 
Th^  have  been  well  conducted  and  m  ell  attended. 
This  year  an  effort  was  made  to  get  the  business 
men  to  attend  a  “noon-day  business  men's  prayer 
meeting”  in  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  building.  The  meet¬ 
ing  were  held  and  were  very  interesting  and  profit¬ 
able  to  those  who  were  present — but  the  average  at¬ 
tendance  was  only  twenty  I  I^bably  this  genera¬ 
tion  has  not  seen  a  week  of  prayer  held  at  a  time 
when  the  condition  of  affairs  at  home  and  abroad 
called  for  so  much  earnest  thought,  prayer  and  con¬ 
ference  as  at  present,  and  the  wonder  is  that  prayer- 
meetings  are  not  crowded  with  men  heart  full  of  in¬ 
terest  in  the  world’s  welfare.  There  were  such  in 
some  of  the  church  meetings  and  their  prayers  and 
earnest  talks  seemed  to  express  a  deep  seated  though 
latent  public  opinion. 


was  ffiven  to  Dr.  Eicon  in  the  parlors  of  the  Second 
Presbyterian  Church,  which  were  decorated  with 

fialms,  ferns,  potted  plants,  flowers,  evergreen  gai- 
ands,  etc.  Back  of  an  improvised  sta^  hung  a 
cr^on  portrait  of  the  clerg;yman,  and  behind  palms 
and  ferns  an  orchestra  rendered  selections  at  inter¬ 
vals.  Judge  Leonard  presided.  Letters  of  regret 
were  read  from  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott  of  Brooklyn, 
Bishops  Doane  and  Burae  of  the  Episcopal  and  Ro¬ 
man  Catholic  diocese  of  Albany.  Addresses  were 
made  by  Ur.  Battershall  of  St.  Peter’s,  Dr.  Schles- 
singet  of  Beth  Emith  Temple,  Rev.  Mr.  Seldeu  of 
the  Madison  Avenue  Reformed,  Prof  Melvil  Dewey 
of  the  Board  of  Regents,  Dr.  Sawin  of  Troy,  Dr. 
Bradford  of  Montclair,  N.  >T.  Dr.  Elcob  made  a  re¬ 
ply  in  simple  and  affecting  terms.  W.  H.  C. 


Janufuy  16,  1896. 
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NEW  JERSEY. 

Vineland.— The  First  Presbyterian  Chut«h  of 
Vineland  is  in  a  very  prosperous  condition  under 
the  labors  of  the  Rev.  D.  H.  King,  who  on  Jan.  Ist 
completed  nine  years  of  labor  in  that  pulpit  and 
parish.  The  services  were  of  a  very  interesting 
character  throughout  the  day.  In  the  evening  an 
original  hymn  written  by  the  pastor  was  sung  and 
the  record  of  pastoral  work  read.  The  latter  is,  as 
to  some  of  its  items  quite  remarkable.  Thus,  a 
total  of  8992  pastoral  calls  have  been  made;  285  have 
been  added  by  profession,  and  by  letter,  135.  At  the 
morning  service  (Jan.  5th),  50  members  were  re¬ 
ceived  into  the  cnurch,  43  by  profession  and  7  by 
letter.  This  is  the  largest  number  the  church  has 
ever  received  at  any  one  time  since  Pastor  King 
took  charge.  Pastor  and  people  are  greatly  encour. 
aged  and  are  looking  forward  to  yet  greater  things 
ILLINOIS. 

Galena. — The  South  Presbyterian  Church  held  a 
series  of  meetings  at  the  semi-centennial  anniver¬ 
sary  of  the  church,  Jan.  5-7.  Of  the  charter  mem¬ 
bers  only  two  are  living.  Thomas  Foster  and  Mrs. 
Sarah  B.  Stahl.  The  Rev.  George  D.  Lindsley,  pas¬ 
tor  of  the  church,  preached  the  anniversary  sermon 
on  Sunday  morning  and  in  the  evening  there  was 
an  address  by  Thomas  Foster  on  the  history  of  the 
past  fifty  years  of  the  church,  and  reminiscences  of 
the  pastors  by  R.  H.  McClellan.  The  service  on 
Monday  evening  was  followed  by  a  reception  and 

Sr  in  the  church  parlors.  Short  addres.ses  were 
by  S.  O.  Stillman,  W.  H.  Stahl,  J.  E.  Corwith, 
J.  B.  Brown,  Thomas  Foster,  Dr.  Fowler  and  other 
clergymen  of  Galena.  The  Rev.  Dr.  A.  C.  Smith, 
now  the  president  of  Fairfield  College,  Iowa,  was 
unable  to  be  present.  For  nearly  a  quarter  of  a 
century  Dr.  Smith  was  the  pastor  of  this  important 
church  in  Northern  Illinois. 

MICHIGAN. 

Pontiac. — Sunday,  .January  5th,  was  a  glad  day 
for  this  church,  sixty  new  members  being  received. 
Among  them  were  a  large  number  of  young  men, 
who  promise  to  add  strength  to  the  old  church  in 
the  years  to  come.  Immediately  after  the  rejoicing 
of  the  day  all  were  saddened  by  the  news  of  the 
sudden  death  of  Elder  I.  B.  Merritt,  for  many  years 
one  of  our  most  faithful  laborers.  Returning  from 
church  in  the  evening  after  assisting  in  the  services 
of  the  day,  he  was  .stricken  with  apoplexy,  and 
without  a  conscious  incerval  passed  from  the  earth¬ 
ly  home  to  bis  heavenly  rest.  His  funeral,  held 
from  the  church  on  Thursday,  was  largely  attended, 
the  building  being  crowded  to  its  utmost  cajiaciry. 
The  sudden  death,  and  the  great  loss  sustained  by 
the  church  and  the  community,  have  made  a  jiro- 
found  impression.  The  church  is  stilt  receiving 
candidates  and  will  add  a  number  more  at  the  next 
opportunity.  S. 


IOWA. 

Burlington.— The  Rev.  John  C.  McClintock, 
D.D.,  pastor  of  the  First  Church,  welcomed  ten 
members  on  Dec.  29.  During  1895  there  were  28 
members  received  on  profession  and  16  by  letter. 
The  roll  has  reached  400.  Dr.  McClintock  closes  his 
pastorate  in  the  old  First  Church  on  Jan.  19,  which 
Is  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  his  work  in  Bur¬ 
lington.  He  has  accepted  the  call  of  the  First  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church  of  Sioux  City,  where  Dr.  Jenkins 
(now  of  the  Second  Church,  Kansas  City)  so  long 
labored  with  success. 

WISCONSIN. 

Marinette. — When  the  Rev.  J.  L.  Countermine 
and  his  good  wife  returned  from  their  former  home 
in  Vinton,  Iowa,  they  found  the  pleasant  manse 
warm  and  their  best  room  filled  with  new  and  costly 
furniture.  It  was  a  delicate  and  appropriate  way 
of  showing  the  love  of  the  people  for  their  faithful 
pastor  and  his  wife.  Mrs.  Laura  Porter  Fairchild 
died  during  the  holiday  season,  aged  86  years.  She 
was  the  wife  of  the  late  Rev.  John  Fairchild,  who 
organized  the  first  Presbyterian  churches  in  this 
region  and  was  the  first  pastor  of  the  Pioneer 
Church  of  Marinette. 

Appleton.— The  Rev.  John  McCoy  preached  Jan. 
5th,  after  having  enjoyed  a  few  weeks  at  the  na 
tional  capital.  The  Christmas  offering  of  the  Mem¬ 
orial  Church  for  the  benefit  of  the  cause  in  Apple- 
ton  was  1225,  and  the  offering  for  the  Reunion  Mem¬ 
orial  Fund  was  $100. 

Madison. — The  Rev.  Joseph  W.  Cochran,  Jr., 

aster  of  Christ  Church,  received  12  members  on 

an.  5th,  making  30  welcomed  to  fellowship  since 
Dec.  1  last. 

NEBRASKA. 

Lexington. — As  a  partial  result  of  the  evangelis¬ 
tic  work  at  Lexington,  the  Rev.  J.  W.  Hill,  paster, 
received  on  Jan.  5,  37  into  the  church.  He  was  as¬ 
sisted  by  the  evangelist,  the  Rev.  Byron  Beall. 

NORTH  DAKOTA. 

Williamsport.— The  New  Year  was  commem¬ 
orated  in  Williamsport  by  the  organization  of  a 
Presbyterian  church.  Rev.  P.  S.  Davies  of  Mandan, 
Rev.  I).  G.  Smith  of  Sterling,  and  Rev.  A.  Durrie  of 
Bismarck,  took  part  in  the  ceremony.  Rev.  Archi¬ 
bald  Durrie  preached  the  sermon,  ordained  elders, 
gave  charge  to  elders  and  members,  and  baptized 
children;  Rev.  P.  S.  Davies  presided  at  church  cov¬ 
enant  and  directed  church  deliberations.  Seven 
charter  members  were  received  and  two  elders 
chosen.  The  church  will  be  ministered  to  by  J.  G. 
Smith,  whose  circuit  embraces  Steele,  Sterling, 
Glencoe,  and  Williamsport.  The  Home  Mission 
committee  of  the  Presbytery  of  Bismarck  organized 
at  the  petition  of  applicants.  Four  lots  have  been 


promised  for  a  church  building,  and  it  is  understood 
that  a  church  Itell  has  been  guaranteed  as  soon  as 
the  edifice  is  completed.  It  is  hoped  that  the  church 
may  be  completed  next  summer.  The  elements  were 
decidedly  unfavorable,  and  the  ride  from  Williams¬ 
port  to  Sterling,  on  Thursday,  with  the  mercury  20 
or  25  degrees  below  zero  and  a  gale  blowing,  was 
anything  but  pleasant.  The  last  five  miles,  when 
the  worst  blizzard  known  in  six  years  was  ra^ng, 
tested  the  endurance  of  both  men  and  horses.  But, 
apart  from  a  solid  chill,  and  inflammatory  rheuma¬ 
tism  to  the  writer  (Rev.  A.  Durrie)  all  resulted  well. 

CALIFORNIA. 

Los  Angeles. — Westminster  Church,  Dr.  Chi¬ 
chester,  pastor,  received  66  new  members  at  the 
December  communion.  The  Third  Church  had  14 
additions,  11  on  confession  of  faith. 

NEW  ENGLAND. 

Springfield.— The  First  Presbyterian  Church, 
Rev.  William  Hart  Dexter,  pastor,  held  daily  meet¬ 
ing  at  7.30  P.M.  during  the  week  of  prayer.  Jan. 
5tb,  the  Lord’s  supper  was  observed,  when  eleven 
members  were  received,  four  by  letter  and  seven  on 
confession  of  their  faith.  The  roll  has  now  reached 
101  members,  which  indicates  a  good  degree  of 
growth.  And  it  is  a  working  church.  The  Sunday 
School  begins  the  year  with  152  members,  and  the 
Young  People’s  Society  reports  38  active  members. 
The  finances  for  eleven  months  are  in  good  condi¬ 
tion,  the  totai  receipts  being  $2800.  Pastor  Dexter’s 
residence  is  49  Yale  street.  Very  many  will  be 
gratified  in  view  of  the  good  work  he  is  accomplish¬ 
ing  in  Springfield. 

THE  REFORMED  CHURCH. 

Asburt  Park,  N.  J.— The  Rev.  Peter  Stryker, 
D.D.,  late  pastor  of  the  Thirty-fourth  Street  Re¬ 
formed  Church,  New  York  City,  will  be  installed 
Jan.  16th  as  pastor  of  the  Grand  Avenue  Church  in 
Asbury  Park.  His  successful  pastorates  in  New 
York,  Saratoga  and  Minneapolis  have  given  him 
both  experience  and  influence  which  prepares  the 
way  for  a  most  useful  work  in  his  new  field.  En¬ 
tering  upon  this  charge  just  before  the  New  Year, 
bis  first  pastoral  message  to  the  people  was  in  the 
form  of  a  leaflet,  containing  a  New  Year’s  greeting 
with  a  motto  text  for  1896,  and  a  very  appropriate 
hymn,  written  in  view  of  this  change  in  the  pastor¬ 
ate,  entitled,  “Choose  Thou  for  me.”  Dr.  Stryker 
will  be  missed  in  New  York;  but  New  Jersey  has 
gained  a  wise  and  earnest  ministerial  worker. 


Are  you  “All  Broken  Up?” 

Take  Horsford's  Acid  Phosphate. 

It  steadies  the  nerves,  clears  the  brain  and  pro¬ 
motes  digestion.  Makes  a  pleasant  and  wholesome 
beverage. 


Copynght,  1895,  by  The  Century  Co. 


Sample  of  190  photographic  ittiutrationi. 


Good  During  January. 


A  HINT  TO  OUR  READERS,  NEW  AND  OLD : 

Who,  among  your  friends  and  neighbors,  especially  the  members  of  your  own 
church,  do  NOT  take  THE  EVANGELIST?  That  can  be  ascertained  by  a  few 
simple  questions.  The  next  step  is  to  recommend  the  paper  to  them ;  which  you  can 
do  with  a  clear  conscience.  Let  them  be  asked  to  subscribe.  If  they  say  “  Yes”  and 
hand  you  three  dollars,  we  will  send  you  TWO  new  books,  each  important  and 
interesting,  hut  of  widely  different  character.  One  is  THE  CENTLTRY  COOK 
BOOK,  a  work  which  marks  as  distinct  an  epoch  in  its  way  as  the  The  Century 
Dictionary.  Among  other  novel  things,  it  contains  over  150  photographic  pictures  of 
dishes  especially  prepared  for  the  book,  cooking  implements,  etc.  The  other  is 
“ILLUSTRATED  AFRICA,”  just  from  the  press,  which  is  sure  to  be  one  of  the 
most  popular  works  ever  Issued.  It  contains  130  half-tone  reproductions  of  a  most 
thrilling  and  unique  character  from  photographs  from  life,  secured  by  the  celebrated 
Missionary  Bishop,  Wm.  Taylor,  and  others,  now  made  public  for  the  first  time.  The 
retail  price  of  these  two  works  is  THREE  DOLLARS:  Just  the  subscription  price  of 
THE  EVANGELIST.  But  we  wish  new  readers,  even  though  at  no  immediate 
return,  satisfied  that  such  an  introduction  will  secure  permanent  subscribers. 

By  this  plan,  you  can  offer  one  of  the  books  to  your  friend  while  retaining  the 
other ;  or,  of  course,  yon  are  free  to  keep  both  or  give  both  to  the  new  subscriber  if 
you  prefer. 

May  we  hear  promptly  from  those  who  wish  to  take  adv’antage  of  this  unusual 
offer. 

THE  EVANGELIST, 


EVANGELIST 

Centennial  Missionary  Tour 

THROUGH  THE  MOST  INTERBSTING  AND 
PIOTURBSQUB 

HOME  AND  FOREIGN  FIELDS. 


New  Mexico,  Arizona, 
California,  Oregon, 
Washington,  Utah, 
Side  Trip  to  Alaska, 
Japan,  China, 

Java,  New  Zealand, 
Tonga,  Fiji, 

Samoa,  Hawaii. 


In  appropriate  succession  to  onr  late  Church  Music  Tour  to  the  world’s  center  of 
church  music,  and  our  delightful  pilgrimage  to  the  places  memorable  in  the  Church’s 
history,  we  have  arranged  for  a  tour  to  the  great  centers  of  missionary  work,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  centennial  of  the  sailing  of  the  first  missionaries  to  the  South  Sea 
Islands.  The  sa  <  e  care  in  all  details  as  to  comfort,  and  similar  rare  facilities  for 
pleasure  nn  1  profit,  which  marked  the  other  tours,  will  render  this  a  very  nnnsnal 
opportonitj  for  visiting  these  beautiful  and  romantic  portions  of  the  world.  Party 
limited  to  twenty-five.  To  start  from  New  York  April  8th,  and  to  return  about 
September  Ist.  Fee,  $1,860.  For  particulars,  address 
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ya7iuary  Sa/e  of 

Furs. 

Electric  Seal  Capes^ 


20  in.. 

103 

sweep. . 

. .  .$21.00, 

value  $  35,0 1. 

24  “ 

118 

.  .  .  .$24.00. 

value  S  44,00. 

27  “ 

136 

it 

.  .  .$29.00, 

value  S54.00. 

30  “ 

145 

ti 

...  $33-00, 

value  $67.00. 

Mink  Capes, 

30  in.,  100  sweep . $85.00, 

value  $  .00. 

33  “  120  “  ... .  $160.00. 

value  $.5  .01. 

36  “  122  “  ...  .  $190.00, 

value  $»oo.oo. 

Seal  fackets, 

26  in.  long . $210.00, 

vi.luo  $i.a5.oo. 

Pei^sian  Jackets, 

$85.00, 

value  $1  O.OD. 

Fur  Lined  Chxulars, 

Silk  and  Camels  Hair  Coverings. 

$2  1. 00, 

value  S:!.'.oo. 

Furs  purchased  during  this 
sale  will  be  stored  during  the 
summer  free  of  charge. 

Lord  &  Taylc.  \ 

Broadway  &  20th  St.,  N.  Y. 


JANUARY  SALE 


OF 

DRESS  GOODS. 


Foreign  Novelties:  Everj'  line  ot  high 
grade  Novelty  re-marked.  Handsome 
French  designs  which  were  formerly 
t4.50,  now  $2.00  per  yard. 

Mixed  Dress  Goods:  Cheviots,  Tweeds, 
Coverts,  Friezes,  and  other  English  mix¬ 
tures,  all  reduced. 

Popular  Price  Dress  Goods :  Every  line 
in  this  new  department  reduced;  prices 
varying  from  25  cents  to  $1.00  per  yard. 
Plain  Dress  Goods :  Serges,  Cashmeres, 
Henriettas,  and  other  weaves  in  solid 
colors,  at  great  reductions. 

Basement  Salesroom  :  Remnants  from 
all  the  above  named  sections,  at  clearing 
prices. 


James  McCreery  &  Co., 

BROADWAY  &  11th  STREET, 

New  York. 


Rev.  Jacob  Henry  Enders.— This  gentleman, 
Missionary  Superintendent  of  the  Particular  Synod 
of  Albany  (fleformed  Church  in  America),  has  re- 
oeivMl  an  election  to  membership  in  the  Victoria 
Institute  of  England.  This  Institute,  otherwise 
known  as  the  Philosophical  Society  of  Great  Brit¬ 
ain.  was  founded  in  1865,  to  form  a  connecting  link 
between  men  of  science  and  others  engaged  in  in¬ 
vestigating  important  questions  of  philosophy  and 
science,  more  especially  those  bearing  upon  the 
truths  revealed  in  the  Holy  Scriptures.  Its  mem¬ 
bership  being  by  vote  of  the  members,  is  a  distin- 
guishra  honor. 

Philadelphia. — The  First  Reformed  Church  con¬ 
cluded  its  services  on  the  old  site  at  Seventh  and 
Spring  Garden  streets,  Dec.  29th,  when  the  Rev.  A. 
H.  Kellogg,  D.D.,  one  of  the  sons  of  the  church,  the 
Revs.  J.  H.  Suydam,  D.D.,  and  Thomas  X.  Orr, 
former  pastors,  the  Revs.  E.  W.  Thompson  and 
P.  H.  Milliken,  the  latter  present  pastor,  took  part. 
The  Sunday  School  and  a  mid-week  service  are  to 
be  continued  until  the  sale  of  the  property,  but  the 
regular  church  services  began  Jan.  5  at  tbe  new 
field.  Fifteenth  and  Dauphin  streets.  The  prospect 
is  most  hopeful,  and  by  it  the  Second  Reformed 
Church  is  left  in  entire  possession  of  the  Spring 
Garden  district,  so  far  as  the  Reformed  Church  is 
concerned. 

Foreign  Missions  of  the  Reformed  Church. 
— The  receipts  for  December  were  $7,671.28  for  the 
regular  work,  and  $892  for  special  objects  outside  of 
the  appropriations,  a  total  of  $8,563.28.  This  is 
nearly  $3000  ^$2,925)  more  than  for  December,  1894. 
During  the  eight  months  from  May  1st  to  Dec.  31st, 
1895,  the  total  receipts  for  work,  general  and  spec¬ 
ial,  beside  those  for  the  debt,  were  $53,563.31,  a  gain 
of  $5,313.81  over  the  corresponding  period  in  1894. 
The  Corresponding  Secretary  of  the  Seformed 
Board  adds:  “That  such  an  increase  should  occur 
at  the  same  time  that  the  churches  are  making  an 
earnest  effort  to  relieve  the  Board  of  its  debt  is 
most  encouraging.” 


MBS.  ANN  B.  FIELD. 

A  long,  useful  and  devoted  life  has  come  to  an 
end  in  the  passing  away  of  Mrs.  Ann  B.  Field,  wife 
of  the  late  Alfred  B.  Field  of  Canandaigua,  which 
occurred  at  the  residence  of  Mr.  George  B.  Bates, 
Detroit,  Mich.,  Jan.  5,  1896,  at  the  age  of  90. 

Mrs.  Field,  who  was  of  a  long-lived  and  distin¬ 
guished  ancestry  was  bom  in  Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 
Dec.  4, 1805.  Her  father,  Mr.  Thomas  Beals,  came 
to  Canandaigua  from  Boston  in  1803,  fourteen  years 
after  the  first  settlement  of  the  place.  He  died  in 
1864,  at  the  age  of  81,  and  was  for  sixty  years  one  of 
the  leading  citizens  of  Canandaigua,  in  business 
circles  and  the  church.  He  established  the  Ontario 
Savings  Bank  in  1832,  and  continued  the  banking 
business  to  tbe  end  of  his  life,  with  great  sagacity 
and  fidelity;  a  man  of  great  dignity  and  with  courtly 
manners  of  the  old  school.  He  married  in  1805  Miss 
Abigail  Field,  who  came  to  Canandaigua  from 
Madison,  Conn.,  in  1800  with  her  brother.  Rev. 
Timothy  Field,  who  was  the  First  installed  pastor 
of  the  Congregational  Church.  She  was  a  sister  of 
the  Rev.  David  Dudley  Field,  D.D.,  and  her  father 
was  Capt.  Timothy  Field  of  revolutionary  fame, 
whose  ancestry  through  David,  Ebenezer  and  Zacha- 
riah,  Jr.,  goes  back  to  Zacbariah  Field,  who  came 
to  Plymouth  in  1630  from  England.  Mrs.  Beals  died 
at  the  age  of  89.  Mrs.  Field  was  educated  at  Miss 
Willard’s  seminary,  Troy,  N.  Y.,  of  which  she  was 
the  oldest  living  graduate.  After  teaching  a  while 
successfully  she  was  married  to  her  cousin,  Mr. 
Alfred  B.  Field,  son  of  Rev.  Timothy  Field,  who 
died  in  1858.  He  was  a  successful  merchant  in 
Canandaigua  and  prominent  in  society  and  the 
church  and  a  man  genial  and  greatly  beloved. 
Seven  children  were  born  to  them — Henry  M.  Field, 
Eisq.,  of'  Canandaigua:  Ann  Eli!»,  wife  of  Geo. 
B.  Bates  of  Detroit,  Mich.;  Margaret,  who  died 
in  youth;  Lucilla  B.,  wife  of  Rev.  S.  W.  Pratt,  who 
died  in  1876;  Mary  E.,  wife  of  Willis  P.  Fiske,  who 
died  in  1871;  Louisa  H.,  wife  of  Horan  M.  Finley  of 
Canandaigua,  and  Alfred  B.  Field  of  San  Francisco, 
Cal.  Mrs.  Field  united  with  the  church  in  her 
youth  and  was  ever  a  faithful  and  devoted  member, 
taking  a  part  in  every  good  word  and  work,  faith 
in  Christ  being  the  spring  of  her  life  and  the  tri¬ 
umph  of  her  death.  With  a  striking  personality 
and  great  dignity,  Mrs.  Field  possessed  a  highly- 
educated  mind  and  cultivated  manners,  and  was 
also  very  philanthropic  and  benevolent,  taking  a 
special  interest  in  education  and  the  welfare  of  the 
colored  people  and  Indians  and  in  missions  at  home 
and  abroad.  Thoughtfulness  for  others  and  espec¬ 
ially  those  in  trouble  or  in  need  was  a  marked 
characteristic.  In  1872  she  spent  some  time  abroad 
in  England,  Italy  and  France,  wintering  in  Nice, 


Lyons  Silks. 

Novelties  for 

Ball,  Dinner,  and  Reception  Gowns 

received  by  last  steamers. 

White  and  Black  Brocades, 

Rich  Chene  Effects, 

Colored  Peau  de  Sole. 

Pirn’s  Irish  Plaid  Poplins, 

White  Brocades.  Satins,  Faiile, 

for  Wedding  Gowns. 

New  Tissues  for  Bridesmaids’  Dresses. 
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NEW  YORK. 


and  since  that  time  has  made  several  trips  across 
the  continent.  Her  latter  years  have  been  spent 
with  her  daughters  in  Canandaigua  and  Detroit. 
To  the  very  end  she  took  a  lively  interest  in  public 
affairs  and  kept  informed  in  regard  to  the  latest 
news  of  the  world,  the  church  and  the  current  liter¬ 
ature.  On  her  90th  birthday  she  received  the  con¬ 
gratulations  of  her  friends  and  answered  many  let¬ 
ters  with  her  own  hand.  After  a  brief  illness  she 
entered  into  rest.  Funeral  services  were  held  both 
in  Detroit  and  Canandaigua. 


MISSIONARY  BEV.  G.  E.  WOODHCLL. 

Editor  Evangelist: — I  enclose  with  this  a  copy 
of  the  resolutions  of  respect  to  the  memory  of  Rev. 
G.  K  Woodhull,  adopted  at  the  annnal  meeting  of 
the  West  Japan  Presbyterian  Mission,  of  which  Mr. 
Woodhull  was  an  honored  and  highly  successful 
member.  He  died  of  typhoid  fever  at  Tokyo,  Japan, 
Oct.  11, 1895.  I  hope  you  will  publish  these  resolu¬ 
tions  which  I  send  by  direction  of  the  Mission. 

J.  W.  Doughty, 

Secretary  of  the  West  Japan  Mission. 

Hiroshima,  Japan,  Dec.  10,  1895. 

MEMORIAL. 

Whereas,  In  His  infinite  wisdom,  our  good  and 
merciful  Heavenly  Father  has  seen  fit  to  remove 
from  our  midst  and  take  to  Himself  our  beloved 
brother  and  fellow-worker,  Rev.  George  Edward 
Woodhull. 

Therefore  be  it  Resolved,  that  we,  the  members 
of  the  West  Japan  Mission  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  the  U.  S.  A.,  in  regular  session  assembled, 
express  our  profound  grief  and  sense  of  personal 
loss  in  the  death  of  one  whom  we  loved  as  a  brother, 
whose  zeal  and  energy  we  admired,  and  in  whose 
character  and  purpose  we  reposed  the  greatest  con¬ 
fidence.  With  seven  years  of  hard,  earnest  work 
behind  him,  a  fine  knowledge  of  the  Japanese  lan- 


The  Charm  that  Attracts 
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the  electro  silicon  CO,. 

72  John  St.,  New  York. 


Irritation  or  the  Throat  and  Hoarseness  are  im¬ 
mediately  relieved  by  "Brown's  Bronchial  Troches." 
Have  them  always  ready. 


The  Liberty  catalogue  isn’t 
for  sale— we  don’t  sell  onr  cat¬ 
alogues.  Send  your  address 
—don’t  enclose  stamp,  use  a 
postal— we  will  send  you  the 
Book  about  the  Liberty. 

THB  LIBERTY  CYCLE  CO 
4  Warren  Street,  New  York 
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THE  ANIMAL  EXTRACTS. 

Free  Coupon,  New  York  Evangelist. 

Detach  and  forward  to  Mannfactarer, 

:  To  the  Columbia  Chemical  Company, 

•  Wasblniiton,  D.  C.: 

:  Inclosed  flud  Ten  Cents  in  stamps.  Please  send  me 
:  Free,  for  trial,  one  small  Sk.  bottle  Animal  Extract 
:  as  selected  below. 

‘  (Mark  extract  desired.) 

:  Cerebrlne,  extract  of  the  brain  of  tbe  Ox,  for  Ner- 
:  vonsness. 

:  Cardine,  extract  of  tbe  heart  of  tbe  Ox,  for  Heart 
:  Trouble. 

■  nedulllne,  extract  of  tbe  soinal  cord,  for  Epilepsy. 
:  L  'Comotor-Ataxia.  etc. 

:  Masculine,  extract  of  the  muscles  of  the  Ox,  for  Mus- 

•  cular  Rbeumitism,  etc. 

1  Ovarlne,  for  diseases  of  women. 

:  Thyroidine,  for  Ooitre  snd  Ssin  Diseases. 

:  Testlne,  for  Nervous  Debility. 


City . State.. 


THE  glen 

SPRINGS. 


A  Sanatorium  for  those  seek¬ 
ing  Health  and  Rest.  Open  all  the 
year. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Pamphlet. 
Wm.  E.  Leffingwell,  Mgr. 
Watkins,  N.  T. 


A  NEW  HOME  at  Fordham.  Elderly  people  and  others. 
^  $16  per  month  and  upward. 

Circulars  at  148  St.  Ann's  Ave.,  City. 


Heiskell’s  Ointment 

to  qtxicklr  and  permanently  cure  Eczexnay 
Scald-Head*  Barber’s  Itcb  or  Tetter 
without  the  aid  of  internal  medicine. 

60c.  per  box  at  I^ggists  or  by  mail. 
JOHNSTON.  HOLLOWAY  &  CO.» 
631  Commerce  8t..  Philadelphia. 


KiAiwi 


IODIDE  OF 
IEOH 


PILLS 


ALSO  IH  SYBUP. 


Specially  recommended  by  tbe  medical  celeb¬ 
rities  of  tbe  World  for  Scrofols,  (Tumors,  King's 
Evil),  and  the  early  stages  of  Consumption,  Consti¬ 
tutional  Weakness,  Poorness  of  tbe  Blood,  and  for 
stimnlating  and  regulating  its  mriodtc  coarse. 

None  genuine  unless  signed  “BLANCARD.” 

E.  Eougeba  &  Co.,  N.  Y.,  and  all  Dmggists. 


SIMON’S  WART  CURE. 

Will  remove  that  ugly  patch  of 
/nt  warts,  or  those  unsightly  moles. 

**?r  Mailed  on  receipt  of  postal  note  for  35  cents.  407 
W^^reet.  ^  ^  PITTSBURG,  PA. 

(15  years  a  prescription  druggist.) 


PAINLESS 
EXTRACTION 
OF  TEETH. 


Dr  Hasbrouck 

makes  a  specialty  of  the  nse 
of  Gas  for  the  painless  extrac¬ 
tion  of  teeth.  Has  given  to 
over  70,000  people  withont  ac¬ 
cident. 

HARVARD  BUILDING, 

7*9  SIXTH  AVENUE, 
Cor.  42d  St.  New  York  City 


If  you  are. begin  right. 
Getour  beantiful  book 
of  Designs  and  Plans. 


“ARTISTIC  HOMES  No.  2  ” 

richly  Illustrated— entirely  new  The  most  nnlqu,- 
book  published  Ten  Cents  in  silver  pays  for  It. 
CEO.  F.  BARBER  &  CO.,  ArtMtMU,Box  29,  Knoxville.To— 


PISO’S  CURE  FOR  to 


CONSUMPTION 


guage,  life  and  character  acquired,  the  foundations 
of  an  extensive  and  important  work  already  laid, 
our  deceased  brother’s  future  was  full  of  the  bright¬ 
est  promise.  But  though  his  removal  is  a  heavy  dis¬ 
pensation  of  Providence,  we  recognize  in  it  the  hand 
of  God.  who  doeth  all  thin^  according  to  the  coun¬ 
sel  of  His  will  who  doeth  all  things  well. 

Resolved,  that  in  the  death  of  Mr.  Woodhull  we 
believe  the  world  has  been  rendered  poorer,  in  the 
loss  of  one  who  labored  uuselfisbly  and  with  single¬ 
ness  of  purpose  for  the  general  good  of  mankind,  and 
that  Japan  in  particular  has  lost  a  true  friend  and 
well  wisher— one  who  had  devoted  his  young  man¬ 
hood  and  bad  hoped  to  devote  a  long  life  to  serving 
her  highest  needs. 

Resolved,  first,  to  express  to  the  Church  and  to 
the  Missionary  Board  ihraugh  whom  he  served  it, 
our  conviction  that  they  have  lost  a  most  faithful 
and  successful  worker,  toe  cessation  of  whose  labors 
is  immediately  and  extensively  felt,  and  whose  place 
can  be  filled  only  with  the  greatest  difficulty. 

Resolved,  that  we  express  our  deepest  sympathy 
with  the  aged  parents  bereft  of  an  only  son,  and  he 
one  who  was  so  worthy  an  object  of  tbeir  love  and 

Eride,  and  our  hearts  go  our  to  his  stricken  wife  in 
er  great  grief;  but  there  is  consolation  in  the  prom¬ 
ise  tbat  all  things  work  together  for  good  to  them 
that  love  God. 

Resolutions  adopted  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
West  Japan  Mission  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in 
the  U.  S.  A.,  held  at  Kyoto,  Japan,  November  9, 1895. 


MBS.  JOSEPH  GAMBEE. 

Again  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Waterloo  is 
called  to  mourn  the  loss  by  death  of  one  of  its  be¬ 
loved  members,  Lavina  Fatziuger  Gambee,  wife  of 
the  late  Joseph  Gambee. 

Early  Thursday  morning,  December  26,  1895,  Mr.«. 
Gamb^  received  a  stroke  of  paralysis,  which  termi¬ 
nated  the  following  day  about  noon,  when  the  lovely 
spirit  entered  into  rest.  The  peaceful  death  seemed 
consistent  with  the  life  of  the  gentle  and  saintly 
soul. 

Mrs.  Gambee  was  bom  in  Allen  township.  Pa., 
1811.  Her  father  removed  with  his  family  in  1818  to 
Varick,  N.  Y.,  where  she  resided  for  many  years.  In 
1870,  her  husband  having  died,  she  removed  to 
Waterloo,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Gambee  is  survived  by  one  brother,  Mr.  Eld- 
ward  Fatzinger,  one  of  the  elders  of  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Church,  and  by  two  sons  and  two  daughters, 
and  several  grandchildren  and  great-grandchildren. 

It  is  pleasant  to  record  some  of  the  qualities  and 
characteristics  of  the  beloved  mother.  By  nature 
she  was  genial,  sympathetic,  cheerful  and  cheering. 
Although  passed  the  fourscore  years,  she  still  showed 
^uick  interest  in  the  joys  and  sorrows  of  younger 
live.«.  Without  any  “frigidity  of  old  age” and  while 
conscious  that  “life’s  shadows  were  meeting  eter¬ 
nity’s  day”  she  was  daily  in  touch  with  current  life 
at  home  and  abroad.  Her  buoyant  and  quickening 
spirit  made  her  delightfully  companionable,  while 
her  humility  and  simplicity  were  the  fascinating 
features  of  her  old  age.  Mrs.  Gambee  was  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Waterloo  Church.  She  was  interested  in 
all  Christian  work,  giving  liberally  of  her  means  to 
the  support  of  the  gospel,  and  it  was  her  joy  when¬ 
ever  it  was  her  privilege  to  unite  with  God’s  people 
in  prayer  and  praise. 

For  nearly  fifty  years  she  had  taken  The  Evangel¬ 
ist.  She  counted  it  a  part  of  her  religious  belong¬ 
ings.  She  had  grown  up  and  grown  old  with  it  and 
as  others  thought  of  her  so  she  thought  of  The 
Evangelist— never  quite  too  old  to  be  uninteresting ! 
Mrs.  Gambee’s  faith  in  God’s  word  and  providence 
was  unquestioning.  She  was  clearly  spiritual  and 
deeply  devout,  and  the  hope  of  the  after-life  was  her 
evening  star. 

The  funeral  services  were  held  at  tbe  residence 
on  South  Seneca  street,  Monday  afternoon,  Dec.  30, 
at  two  o’clock.  The  interment  was  in  the  M^le 
Grove  cemetery.  W.  S.  C. 

DEATH  OF  W.  D.  GATCUEL. 

Welcome  D.  Gatchel  died  in  Louisville,  Ky.,  on 
Sunday,  Dec.  29th,  1895,  in  the  TOth  year  of  his  age. 

Previous  to  1883  he  lived  for  twenty  years  on  Wal¬ 
nut  Hills,  Cincinnati,  O.,  an  earnest  faithful  work¬ 
er  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  there  and  held  in 
high  esteem  in  the  business  world  for  his  unim¬ 
peachable  integrity. 

He  was  for  many  years,  until  increasing  deafness 
compelled  him  to  retire,  a  deacon  of  tbe  old  Lane 
Seminary  Church,  and  a  teacher  in  its  Sabbath 
school,  and,  although  in  rapidly  failing  health  for 
the  last  seven  or  eight  years,  never  has  his  devotion 
to  tbe  Church  or  the  cause  of  Christ  abated  one  jot 
of  its  zeal  or  his  generous  charities  been  withheld. 
His  Bible  and  bis  Church  seemed  his  dearest  earthly 
treasures  and  his  spirit  at  one  with  God. 

For  a  longer  time  than  bis  family  can  remember 
-probably  twenty-five  or  thirty  years- he  had  been 
a  subscriber  and  devoted  reader  of  The  Evangelist. 
It  was  always  and  exclusively  his  Sunday  reading, 
and  in  the  past,  until  his  mental  and  physical 
health  failed,  he  was  a  frequent  contributor  to  its 
columns. 

Just  a  year  ago  he  lost  his  dearly  beloved  wife, 
whose  pure  and  faithful  Christian  life  was  a  worthy 
counterpart  of  bis.  They  with  bis  family  were 
members  of  the  Warren  Memorial  Church  of  Louis¬ 
ville,  Dr.  S.  M.  Hamilton,  pastor,  and  were  faith¬ 
fully  cooperative  in  all  its  work.  Two  sons  and  a 
daughter  mourn  tbeir  loss,  and  tbe  community  in 
which  they  moved  and  were  known  have  sorrowed 
with  them.  M.  G.  W. 

Louisvillb,  Ky.,  Jan.  6. 1806. 


A  Comfortable  House 
in  a  Florida  Town 

The  HOTEL  ST.  ELMO,  at 
GREEN  COVE  SPRINGS,  FLA., 
is  run  to  make  money,  and  yet  its 
proprietor  believes  in  and  has  a 
house  cleanly  kept,  a  sfood  table, 
modern  conveniences,  with  Northern 
manag^ement  and  reasonable  rates. 
The  St.  Elmo  is  what  mig^ht  be 
called  a  homey  house.  If  you  are  in¬ 
terested,  the  manager,  Mr.  Judson 
L.  Scott,  will  send  information  and 
booklet. 


CBCISE  OF  THE  AMEBICAH-BITLT  STEAHER  “OHIO.” 

The  lamest  and  Snest  yacht  steamer  in  the  world.  Dining¬ 
room  holds  200  persons,  and  only  this  number  will  be  taken 
upon  any  cruise. 

February  1st. — 30-day  cruise  to  Bermuda,  Fuerto  Rico,  Qna- 
ilsiloupe,  all  the  Windward  and  Leeward  Islands,  Caracas, 
Venezuela,  Jamaica.  Rate,  $275. 

March  28th  to  June  6th.— 70-f  ay  cruise  to  the  Mediterranean, 
\i8ltiiiK  Spain,  Malta,  Egypt,  Palestiiie.  Turkey,  Greece,  Italy, 
France.  Ten  days  longer  than  any  other  cmlse.  Rate,  $425 
and  upwards. 

June  27th  to  August  27th.— Cruise  to  Russia,  Sweden,  Norway 
and  the  Midnight  Sms  and  the  total  eclipse  of  tbe  snn  visible 
August  8tb.  Kate,  $650. 

Send  4  cents  In  stamps  for  Illustrated  program  to  the 
THOMAS  FOBEIGN  TOUBIST  COMPANY, 

1715  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia, 
or  to  any  agents  of  the  International  Navigation  Co. 


S^XThe  Gems  of  the  Tropics  ^ 

The  new  foll-powercd  steel 
>*X»teamers  of  the  WARD 

sail  as  foUowsi  Havana,  Cuba,  andX 
qi^p/^Tampioo,  Mexico,  every  Wedneidav  X 
^^/and  Saturday.  Progreso,  Vera  Crus  and^^^ 


eoj^/^Tampioo,  Mexico,  every  Wednesday 
^^/and  Saturday.  Progreso,  Vera  Crux  andXW^ 
^Mexican  Porta  eveiy  Saturday.  Nassau,  N.  P,^  ' 
Santiago  and  Cienfuegoe,  every  other  Thursday.  Thoes 
tours  end  their  eombinatlona  offer  unrivaled  attractioui. 
^  Steamers  have  electiio  lights  and  bells,  all 
improvements.  Nassau  has  the  best  hotel  ^ 
la  tbe  West  Indies,  and  cable  oommu-  ^ 
nlcation  with  the  United  States. 
Beantifnldeecri^ve  books  free.  OO ^ 
JAMES  E.  Ward  *  Co. 

X  113  WALL  *T.,  NEW  VOAK.  / 


For  the  Winter  go  to 


48  hours  by  Elegant  Steamships  weekly. 

For  Winter  Tours  go  to 

'West  Xxxclies 

BT 

Quebec  Steamship  Company,  Ltd. 

Elegant  Passenger  Steamships  every  Ten  Days. 
For  descriptive  pamphlet  apply  to 

A.  E.  OUTERBRIDOE  &  CO.,  Agents, 

39  Broadway,  New  York. 

THOMAS  COOK  &  SONS,  New  York. 
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THE  EVANGELIST. 


January  16,  18i6. 


A  WARNING  TO  ENGLAND. 

[OouiwiN  Smith,  in  the  Saturday  Review.l 

The  Monroe  doctrine  seems  to  have  been  of 
late  the  theme  of  active  discussion  in  the 
British  press,  and  to  have  been  treated  by 
different  journals  in  different  ways.  Some 
journals  seem  to  have  treated  it  as  an  ag¬ 
gression,  others  as  a  fanfaronade,  and  others 
again  as  a  hypothesis  which  they  might  safely 
concede  in  dealing  with  the  Venezuelan  ques¬ 
tion.  By  this  time  Englishmen  must  all 
know  pretty  well  what  the  Monroe  doctrine 
really  is.  They  must  be  aware  that  there  are, 
in  fact,  two  uoctrines  comprised  in  the  same 
message  of  President  Monroe,  cognate,  yet 
distinct  from  each  other,  and  directed  as 
warnings  to  different  Powers. 

To  Russia  is  directed  the  warning  that  the 
American  continent  is  no  longer  to  be  regarded 
as  a  field  for  European  colonization.  To  the 
Holy  Alliance,  which  was  inclined  to  meddle 
with  the  new-born  republicanism  of  South 
America,  is  directed  the  warning  that  no 
Eurofiean  Power  can  be  allowed  to  interfere 
with  the  political  self-development  of  Ameri¬ 
can  communities.  In  intimating  that  inter¬ 
ference  with  the  political  freedom  of  the  South 
American  Republics  will  be  regarded  as  an 
unfriendly  act  by  the  United  States,  Monroe 
manifestly  claimed  for  his  Republic  a  tutelary 
power.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  nothing 
in  the  message  that  can  be  construed  as  a  pre¬ 
tension  to  territorial  aggrandizement  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States. 

Whether  the  Monroe  doctrine  thus  stated 
is  a  part  of  international  law  seems  not  a  very 
practical  question.  International  law  is  a  law 
without  a  legislature,  without  a  policeman, 
and  without  a  judge.  Its  highest  court  of 
appeal  is  the  cannon.  The  Monroe  doctrine 
will  be  law  if  America  is  strong  enough  to 
enforce  it.  Louis  Napoleon  did  not  regard  it 
as  law,  but  he  nevertheless  had  to  accept  it 
and  retire  from  Mexico.  In  this  respect  it 
seems  to  stand  on  much  the  same  footing  as 
the  European  protectorate  of  Turkey,  the 
guaranteed  independence  of  Belgium,  and 
other  understandings  respected  in  diplomacy, 
which  rest,  not  on  universal  law,  but  on  the 
readiness  of  the  parties  interested  to  fight  for 
their  enforcement. 

It  is,  however,  not  with  the  Monroe  doc¬ 
trine  as  formulated  in  the  famous  message 
that  Englishmen  are  now  in  contact,  and  if 
Mr.  Chamberlain  pursues  his  “dream”  of  im¬ 
perial  confederation,  may  be  one  day  brought 
into  collision,  so  much  as  with  the  Monroe 
sentiment.  The  Monroe  sentiment  imports 
that  the  New  World  shall  be  free  from  inter¬ 
ference  on  the  part  of  the  Old  World  ;  that  it 
shall  be  allowed  to  follow  its  own  destinies, 
and  to  work  out  its  own  civilization  ;  that  it 
shall  not  be  made  the  field  or  the  highway 
of  European  war,  but  shall  be  left  without 
molestation  to  dedicate  itself  to  peaceful  in¬ 
dustry  and  the  improvement  of  the  human 
lot.  There  is  in  this,  at  all  events,  nothing  of 
vulgar  ambition  or  rapacity. 

Of  mere  territorial  aggrandizement  I  have 
never  in  thirty  years  of  intercourse  detected 
the  slightest  desire  in  the  American  breast. 
The  Americans  refused  San  Domingo,  they  re¬ 
fused  St.  Thomas,  and  they  would  very  likely 
have  refused  Alaska,  if  they  could  have  done 
it  without  offending  Russia,  who  had  been 
their  friend  in  the  civil  war.  The  land  hunger, 
economical  or  political,  fied  with  slavery. 
But  the  Munroe  sentiment  as  to  the  independ¬ 
ence  of  the  continent  has  always  seemed  to 
me  to  be  strong,  and  strong  I  believe  it  would 
be  found  by  anyone  who  should  venture  to 
defy  it. 

It  showed  its  force  in  the  fixed  resolution  to 
eject  Louis  Napoleon  and  his  Latin  Empire 
from  Mexico,  while  the  Americans  have  never 
betrayed  any  disposition  to  annex  Mexico 
themselves,  easy  as  the  acquisition  would 
probably  be.  Nothing  seems  to  be  more  cer- 
tain  than  that  Canada,  if  she  were  independ¬ 


ent  and  chose  so  to  remain,  might  rest  in  per¬ 
fect  security  by  the  side  of  her  mighty  neigh¬ 
bor.  Opinion  in  the  United  States  is  even 
divided  as  to  the  expediency  of  admitting  her 
to  the  Union.  If  she  is  the  object  oif  any 
hostile  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  Americans, 
it  is  not  as  an  independent  territory,  but  as 
the  outpost  and  the  entering  wedge  of  Euro¬ 
pean  interference  with  the  American  'conti¬ 
nent.  In  that  aspect  she  is  always  being  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  Americans  by  the  strongly  Brit¬ 
ish  party  here. 

Your  military  roads  and  the  military  har¬ 
bor  which  Englishmen  are  constructing  at 
E^quimault,  threaten  the  territory  of  the 
United  States,  though  they  are  not  con 
structed  with  that  object.  Esquimault  threat¬ 
ens  the  whole  Pacific  coast,  which  at  present 
is  defenseless.  The  bombardment  of  the  sea¬ 
board  cities  of  the  United  States  by  English 
ironclads  is  a  familiar  subject  of  speculation. 
Hence  naturally  arises  a  desire  on  the  part  of 
the  Americans  to  create  a  war  navy  ;  and  thnt 
navy  is,  of  course,  directed  against  the  only 
Power  from  which  they  have  anything  to 
fear.  People  in  England  do  not  realize  all  this, 
nor  do  they  hear  the  language  which  Cana¬ 
dian  loyalty  holds,  or  see  the  demonstrations 
in  which  it  indulges  on  their  behalf. 

Whether  in  case  of  war  a  sea  power  could 
well  avail  itself  of  a  land  route,  and.  in  par¬ 
ticular,  whether  the  Canadian  Pacific  Rail¬ 
way,  with  the  accidents  to  which  a  mountain¬ 
ous  and  sub  arctic  line  is  exposed,  could  be 
trusted  for  the  sure  and  rapid  transmission  of 
troops,  are  questions  for  the  War  Office  to 
decide 

What  seems  to  me  certain  is  that  any  at¬ 
tempt  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain  to  use  the 
American  Continent  as  a  base  or  highway  of 
war  against  a  nation  with  which  the  United 
States  were  at  peace,  would  be  apt  to  call  the 
Monroe  sentiment  into  active  play.  English¬ 
men  have  to  consider,  then,  what  would  be 
the  safety  and  value  of  a  military  road,  ex¬ 
posed  as  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  is, 
through  a  great  part  of  its  course,  to  the 
emissaries  of  any  hostile  power,  against 
whose  machinations  it  could  be  protected  only 
by  the  most  zealous  vigilance  on  the  part  of 
the  adjoining  States. 

Some  side  lights  have  recently  been  thrown 
upon  these  questions.  The  Canadian  Com¬ 
missioner  says  that  the  English  is  the  only 
nation  that  treats  its  colonies  commercially 
as  foreign  countries.  Are  not  the  English  the 
only  colonies  which  treat  their  mother  coun¬ 
try  as  a  commercial  enemy,  laying  protective 
duties  on  her  goods?  Englishmen  have  been 
given  by  a  Canadian  Minister  to  understand, 
in  effe^,  that  the  imperial  veto  on  colonial 
legislation  is  a  practical  nullity,  however  in¬ 
jurious  to  imperial  interests  that  legislation 
may  be,  and  that  Canada  will  legislate  for 
herself  in  commercial  matters,  with  little  re¬ 
gard  to  British  expostulations. 

Even  on  such  a  question  as  copyright  it  is 
found  that  imperial  unity  does  not  exist.  The 
refusal  of  the  colonies  to  contribute  to  im¬ 
perial  armaments  appears  to  be  definite.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  colonial  theories  which  have 
been  broached  in  connection  with  the  copy¬ 
right  question,  the  British  Parliament  is,  in 
fact,  only  one  of  a  number  of  local  legisla¬ 
tures,  all  independent  of  each  other,  nothing 
being  imperial  except  the  nominal  power  of 
the  Crown,  the  only  perogstive  of  Great  Britain 
being  her  sole  responsibility  for  the  general 
defense.  If  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  “dream”  is, 
as  he  says,  tending  to  become  a  reality,  its 
approach  is  masked  with  great  skill. 

'These  opinions,  I  fear,  are  not  popular;  but 
I  know  that  they  are  those  of  an  Englishman 
loyal  to  the  interests  and  honor  of  his  country. 


BETROSPECTITE  ART. 

At  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  Central 
Park.  New  York,  has  recently  been  opened  a 
department  of  Retrospective  Art,  which  is  at¬ 
tracting  much  attention.  These  choice  pro¬ 
ductions  of  distinguished  artists  who  flour¬ 
ished  a  century  ago,  have  been  loaned  to  the 
museum  with  the  understanding  that  they 
shall  remain  on  exhibition  for  six  months. 

Many  of  them  have  never  before  been  seen 
by  the  public,  having  been  hidden  away  by 
their  owners  in  safe-deposit  vaults,  while  oth¬ 
ers  have  been  seen  and  admired  only  by  those 
persons  who  have  had  access  to  the  private 
residences  where  the  relics  were  carefully 
guarded.  They  can  now  be  seen  at  the  mu- 
I  seum,  in  room  2,  second  floor,  and  will  be 


found  in  a  large  case,  with  a  glass  top,  which 
occupies  the  centre  of  the  gallery,  or  room. 

Prominent  among  them  are  the  two  minia¬ 
tures  on  ivory  of  General  and  Martha  Wash¬ 
ington,  painted  from  life  by  Archibald  Robert¬ 
son,  during  the  time  when  he  was  spending 
six  weeks  as  a  guest  in  the  family  of  the  first 
President.  They  are  true  likenesses,  and 
show  General  and  Martha  Washington  as  they 
really  appeared  toward  the  close  of  their  lives. 
They  were  on  exhibition  at  the  World’s  Fair, 
in  the  Fine  Arts  Building,  Gallery  of  Retro* 
spective  Art. 

Archibald  Robertson  and  bis  brother,  An¬ 
dres,  were  of  Scotch  descent,  the  former  hav¬ 
ing  been  born  in  1765  at  Struan.  He  was 
graduated  at  King’s  College,  Aberdeen, 
studied  art  in  Edinburgh  and  London,  and 
became  so  favorite  a  pupil  of  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds  that  before  he  was  thirty  years 
of  age  he  was  widely  known  as  Reynolds 
of  Scotland.  In  1791  he  removed  to  New 
York  and  became  one  of  the  most  noted 
pioneers  of  American  art.  His  younger 
brother,  Andrew,  born  at  Aberdeen  in  1777, 
was  graduated  at  the  University  there,  and 
went  to  Edinburgh,  where  he  studied  under 
Sir  Henry  Raeburn.  In  1810  be  went  to  Lon¬ 
don  and  spent  several  weeks,  by  invitation,  at 
Windsor  Castle,  during  which  time  he  painted 
the  likenesses  of  all  the  royal  family. 

Two  other  miniatures  on  ivory,  also  on  ex¬ 
hibition  at  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art, 
Retrospective  Department,  which  deserve  par¬ 
ticular  mention,  are  the  beautiful  miniatures 
of  William  and  Eliza  Dana  of  Boston,  Mass. 
They  were  painted  by  Malbone,  about  one 
hundred  years  ago,  and  are  now  just  as  fresh, 
clear,  and  distinct  as  if  painted  only  yester¬ 
day. 

William  Dana  was  a  descendant  of  Richard 
Dana,  Massachusetts,  1612,  and  his  wife, 
Eliza,  was  a  daughter  of  Major  Robert  Davis, 
an  officer  of  artillery  in  the  Revolutionary 
Army.  He  was  in  service  at  the  siege  of  Bos¬ 
ton,  and  was  one  of  the  famous  tea  party  who 
threw  the  tea  overboard  in  the  Boston  harbor. 
When  the  American  soldiers  followed  the  re¬ 
treating  British  to  the  outlet  of  the  harbor, 
he  sent  to  his  wife,  by  a  special  messenger, 
the  earliest  news  of  their  final  departure, 
written  on  part  of  a  barrel-head,  the  only 
stationery  then  at  hand.  He  was  a  brother 
of  Hon.  Caleb  Davis,  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  Massachusetts,  1780;  a 
delegate  from  Boston  to  the  Massachusetts 
Constitutional  Convention  in  1787.  Another 
brother  was  Brigadier-General  Amasa  Davis. 
All  the  brothers  resided  in  Boston  and  were 
members  of  “The  Ancient  and  Honorable  Ar¬ 
tillery  Company  of  Massachusetts.”  The  date 
of  the  membership  of  Major  Robert  Davie,  as 
the  records  show,  was  1786. 


THE  PATNE  HISSIONABT  PRIZES. 

Believing  that  an  enlarged  and  quickened  mis¬ 
sionary  spirit  is  the  hope  of  the  Church;  conscious 
of  the  fact  that  the  most  favorable  time  to  awaken 
that  spirit  is  during  the  student  days,  when  the 
mind  is  reaching  out  in  every  direction  for  new 
truth:  and  realizing  that  in  a  few  years  the  work  of 
the  Church  will  be  in  the  bands  of  those  who  are 
now  in  school,  I  offer  the  following  prizes: 

1.  A  handsomely  hound  book  for  the  best  essay 
or  oration  on  the  subject  “America’s  Duty  to  Afri¬ 
ca.”  The  competition  for  this  prize  will  be  open  to 
all  colored  students  in  the  Colleges  or  Theological 
Seminaries  of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 

2.  A  handsomely  bound  book  for  the  best  essay 
or  oration  on  the  subject  “What  can  America  do 
for  Africa  ?”  The  competition  for  this  prize  will 
be  open  to  the  colored  students  in  all  the  chartered 
institutions  of  the  Church  who  cannot  compete  for 

i  the  other  prize. 

The  names  of  the  winners  of  these  prizes  will  be 
published. 

In  length  these  productions  will  be  limited  to 
2,500  words.  They  must  be  ready  by  April  1st,  1896, 
for  submission  to  a  committee  of  award  chosen  from 
the  members  of  the  Freedmen’s  Board. 

It  is  desired  that  those  who  propose  to  compete 
for  either  of  these  prizes  communicate  with  me  as 
soon  as  convenient.  H.  N.  Patne, 

Field  Secretary  Freedmen’s  Board,  Atlanta,  Ga. 


THE  EVANGELIST. 
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General  Harrison 
Explains  “Our  Country 


In  the  January  Ladies’  Home  Journal  ex-President  Harrison 
begins  his  notable  articles  in  which  he  will  explain  just  what  “our 
country”  means.  In  his  first  article  he  takes  up  the  Constitu¬ 
tion,  and  in  a  few  words  tells  just  what  it  provides  and  signifies. 

Begin  with  General  Harrison  at  the  beginning  and  read 

The  January  Issue  of 


The  Ladies’  Home  Journal 


»s=*It  Costs  Only  Ten  Cents'^ 
Or  One  Dollar  for  an  Entire  Year 


The  Curtis  Publishing  Company,  Philadelphia 
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Florida  East  Coast  System. 

RAILWAY.  HOTELS,  AND  STEAMSHIP. 


PtVAk  PO>MCIAN<^ 


HOTEL  ORMOND,  ORMOND. 

Open  January  11th. 

$4.00  and  upward  per  day. 

ANDERSON  AND  PRICE,  Managers. 


HOTEL  PONCE  DE  LEON,  ST.  AUGUSTINE. 

Open  January  aoth. 

$6.00  and  upward  per  day. 

OILLIS  A  MURRAY,  Blanager 
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PALM  BEACH  INN,  PALM  BEACH. 

Open  December  20th  to  May. 

$4.00  and  upward  per  day. 

FRED.  8TERRT,  Manager. 


HOTEL  ALCAZAR,  ST.  AUGUSTINE. 

Open  November  to  May. 

$•.00  and  upward  per  day. 

JOS.  P.  GREAVES,  Manager, 


is  now  open  for  traffic  and 
the  trains  of  the 


Florida  East  Coast  R’y 


enter  the  inclosures  of  the 


HOTEL  ROYAL  POINCIANA  at  Palm 
Beach  and  the  PALM  BEACH  INN. 


BUFFET  PARLOR  CARS  ON  ALL 
THROUGH  TRAINS. 
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STOP-OVERS  ALLOWED  ON  ALL 
TICKETS  WITHIN  THEIR 
LIMITS. 


JOSEPH  RICHARDSON, 

G.  P.  A.  Florida  East  Coast  R'y. 

C.  B.  KNOTT, 

Gen’l  Snpt.  East  Coast  Hotels. 


HOTEL  ROYAL  POINCIANA,  PALM  BEACH. 

Open  January  16th  to  April. 

$5.00  and  upward  per  day. 

H.  W.  MERRILL,  Manager. 


HOTEL  CORDOVA,  ST.  AUGUSTINE 

Open  during  February  and  March. 
Rooms  only. 


The  New  Route  to  the  Bahamas. 

Florida  East  Coast  Steamship  Line 

Palm  Beach-Nassau  Service 


Will  be  inaugurated  January  15, 1896.  The  steamship  Northum¬ 
berland  will  make  trips  as  follows;  (Schedule  subject  to  re¬ 
vision.) 

LEAVE  PALM  BEACH  LEAVE  NASSAU 

Thursday . January  16  Monday . January  20 

Tuesday . January  21  Monday . January  27 

Tuesday . January  28  Tuesday . February  4 

Wednesday . February  6  Friday . February  7 

Saturday . February  8  Monday . February  10 

Tuesday . February  11  Wednesday . February  12 

Thursday . February  13  Friday . February  14 

Saturday . February  15  Monday . February  17 

And  every  Tuesday,  Thursday  And  every  Monday,  Wednes- 
and  Saturday  thereafter  until  day  and  Friday  thereafter  un- 
April  1, 1896.  til  April  1, 1896. 

RATES  BETWEEN  PALM  BEACH  AND  NASSAU. 

Transportation  Includliw  rieals  and  Meals  and  Berth 
_ Only. _ _ Berth. _  _ Only, _ 

Rne  Way . $13.50  One  Way . $17.^|One  Way . $4.00 

onndTrlp....  22.00  Round  Trip .  SO.OMi Round  Trip .  8.00 


STEAMSHIP  “  NORTHUMBERLAND.” 
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